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Cuapter IV. 
THE BLOOD OF THE HOWARDS, 
Major DE LinDEsEY had come up to town, and was to be heard of at 
his club, but he never called upon the Blenheims. If, however, we were 
to conclude from this, with Mr. Pimpernel, that he considered the affair 
in which he was engaged as a mere flirtation, we should do him grievous 
injustice. He was, indeed, employed very busily in certain business 
arrangements, which, if satisfactorily completed, would warrant an en- 
gagement with Miss Blenheim, and make their marriage feasible. 

His regiment was under sailing orders, and this, of course, was a 
very inopportune circumstance, which, if not surmounted, would defeat 
all his pretty plans. We will not here ignore the fact that the Major 
had a very strong repugnance to India, and had seen enough active 
service in the Crimea to crush out all military enthusiasm; in fact, he 
had made up his mind, for every reason, to stay at home and be happy. 
At the same time, he did not contemplate leaving his profession till he 
had attained his coloneley. Now the only resource which occurred to 
him as readily as it does to my reader was to exchange. He sat down 
and wrote his petition to the Horse Guards to that effect. 

His communication was promptly attended to: a sinister prompti- 
tude; for good news is a laggard, especially from high quarters. A 
mounted dragoon left a letter for him at his club a few days after, on 
Her Majesty’s service. He broke the envelope, and these words met 
his petrified gaze, “SELL OR SAIL.” 

He made his lunch that forenoon upon brandy-and-water, and was 
quite notably flushed; but he subsided towards evening, and the next 
day he was cool and calculating again. The Major had normally a very 
cool head. 

Why not sell out? He was independent of his profession, his mother’s 
fortune having been settled upon him. He was moved to the consider- 
ation of the question by some most eloquent motives—not the least, 
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probably, was wounded pride. He was naturally piqued at the uncom- 
promising rebuke he had received for his laudable and prudent inten- 
tions. He was galled by a sense of subjection. Really, if he were to 
be thus forced into action, like a soldier with a bayonet at his rear, 
there was small credit due to him for the awful sacrifice of his health 
and happiness, contemplated by this fiery F.M., with his heartless 
brevity. 

The Queen’s work must be done, but it could be done very well with- 
out him, especially as there was Queen’s work of a higher order to which 
he might reasonably aspire if he stayed at home, like a wise man. The 
House of Commons was a worthier field. Perhaps he was in advance 
of the age, and saw through that monstrous humbug, military glory. 
The bubble reputation attained at the cannon’s mouth did not accord 
with his ambition, or present the slightest temptation since his whiskers 
were grown. Major Duncan had achieved it at the Crimea, and he had 
some contempt for Major Duncan’s understanding,—a private might 
rival him in a Victoria Cross. There was every thing to lose, and no- 
thing to gain. He was a free man, and had reasons for the step he was 
contemplating, which would have had equal cogency in time of peace. 
He wanted money, and here were some few thousand pounds set 
in his path. Again, he had engaged a woman’s affections; it would 
be dastardly indeed to desert her—cruel to enter into an interminable 
and precarious engagement. He resolved, upon the highest grounds, to 
sell out, and we must all hold him justified. 

Here, again, his course was obvious—simple. He communicated 
with his army agent, and gave him instructions to sell out immediately. 
That gentleman, at least, sent back no brief or biting reply; on the 
contrary, he most politely undertook to further the Major’s wishes, 
and all went smoothly so far. 

The Major was a long-headed man, and, though a poet, passing 
worldly wise. He probably knew that there was more money to be 
made of the business than his army agent would hand him over. There 
were others that would profit by the vacancy, and dress-up another step 
upon his retirement. He privately advertised two wealthy gentlemen, a 
lieutenant and an ensign in his regiment, of the chance that would open, 
and suggested that they should not let it slip. I cannot positively state 
that he was to receive some odd hundreds from them in virtue of a 
certain arrangement that followed; but I always suspect that in such 
obligations between worldly men there is a lurking guid pro quo which 
humanises the generosity. 

Having thus satisfactorily settled this important matter, and set 
things in train that should render him a free man and a moneyed man, 
he resolved to pay a visit to his Highland home,—still with the pretty 
wife in view. He had not been home these ten years, and his motives 
for the visit were not exactly the domestic affections, his father and he 
being on very unhappy terms. The quarrel may be epitomised thus: 
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- Old Lord Lindesey had been extravagant all his life upon a very small 
- and barren rent-roll; and when his only son came of age, whilst yet the 
0 young man was callow and inexperienced, he made a very insinuating 
5 proposal to him. The day before he made him a handsome present of 
h a Lancaster worth fifty guineas. Walter accepted the rifle without any 
8 compunction, and the next day it was delightful to see the paternal 
briskness and familiarity, and they had a most convivial meal. They 
= were in the town house, within the sanctuary of Holyrood. They sat 
h at that same curious old table, and by that mausoleum of antique carved 
e oak—the mantlepiece about which Sir Walter Scott was so enthusiastic; 
e and they drank the same old whisky which, as the old lord often 
y- boasted, used to tempt the good baronet to drop in of an evening, 
d when he would take his little Walter on his knee and hear him sing, 
rs applauding him in broad honest Scotch. 
d Lord Lindesey, who was somewhat too shallow and hasty in his 
it manners, began very sweetly—pleaded his years and infirmities, and his 
0- overwhelming debt. After this little display of Surrey-side pathos, 
US “Walter, my gude and dear lad,” proceeded his papa—a thin, eager, 
e. grizzled little peer—* ye can, gin ye list, do me an’ unco’ kindly turn, 
et It’s rare, aye rare, a son can gie a helping hond to his faither — it’s 
ld a’ the ither way—a’ the ither way. I won’t speer gin ye feel for me; 
le but I'll ask ye to prove it, by joining me in cutting off the entail, and 
to save me fra ruin. I'll sell off those d—n whins owre the hills to John 
Campbell the drover, who is an ambitious fule, and longs to be a laird; 
ed and we'll cut awa’ those cursed mangy woods, and send the timber 
ly. down the river to Embro’; and we'll mak’ a poke o’ siller, and the auld 
he house shall ring again as it rang twa hunder years syne.” 
eS, But Walter was a shrewd young Scotchman, and the plea of filial 
devotion was rather an unfortunate one to substitute for a bold appeal 
ng to his interest—he was by no means a devoted son. He respectfully 
be but resolutely declined to cut his own throat, if we may use such a 
Te metaphor. The quarrel then began, and went through its usual stages; 
ep first exhortation—then threat—then quite a savage clamour, and the 
,a veins swelled up on the old lord’s forehead, from the punch, the anger, 
en, and the shame. Walter was alarmed, and conciliatory, but firm. From 
ate henceforth, till he joined his regiment, he had no peace at home. When 
fa he left home, all direct communication dropt between them, and there 
ich was just that suspension of hostilities which is replaced by utter es- 
ich trangement. The Major, however, was kept advised as to all home 
news in respectful letters from the gamekeeper, one William Beag. 
set In this visit home he proposed to himself to effect an amicable 
an, arrangement with his father, somewhat similar to the one suggested to 
tty him in his wise youth, with the difference, that the balance of benefit 
yes was this time on his side. He calculated that he had the governor at 
he an advantage, and could tempt him to any thing; for his lordship was 
us: at bay with his creditors. 
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He made the journey by train to Edinburgh, and then to Castle 
Craigh by chaise. He was in tolerable spirits all the way, till he came 
within sight of the ugly old pile—square and flat as a trank—standing 
out from its background of stony hill; he then grew anxious. He was 
driving up-hill slowly; the horses were jaded, and he was weary; the 
frosty fog was in his whiskers and thin red moustache, and his nose 
was purpling in the nipping mountain air. His fancy began to realise 
the meeting, and he grew anxious. At the gate he met the game- 
keeper. 

“Well, Beag; governor at home?” 

“It’s lang sin’ we saw ye, Major,” said the man, forgetting the 
question in his welcome; “I’m reel glad you’re come back to us. Eeh, 
sirs, but you’re grown muckle and gray, Wattie! Governor at hame? 
Aye at hame—aye at hame. The doors are barred, and the guns are 
loaded to the muzzle. His lordship takes the air on the roof twa hours 
every day, and cracks jokes wi’ the bailiffs ower the parapet.” 

The Major looked aghast. “Gracious heavens!” he exclaimed ; 
“ where shall I put up?” 

Agitated with the prospect before him, he proceeded up the long 
straight approach, accompanied by the man, and learned a few more 
particulars by the way. It appeared that the siege of the castle had 
lasted for more than a month. All the servants, except the old butler, 
his lordship’s foster-brother, had been turned out without their wages. 
He, William Beag, had not received his salary these two years; yet it 
was through his means the garrison was kept provisioned; for once 
every week he brought a basket of meat, vegetables, and groceries, 
which his lordship drew up by means of a cord, in full view of the 
baffled bailiffs. Further, he was so condescending as to rally them with 
many a sly, shrill jibe, as he drew up his basket, hand-over-hand. 
“ He’s like our auld gray eagle up there, sir; wi’ his lang white hair and 
beard, and his eery shout.” 

As they approached the house by the long straggling drive, they 
could presently see the figure of his lordship cutting the sky like an 
ancient warder. His lordship was evidently taking his daily airing. 
The Major bade Mr. Beag await his return where they were; and he 
went forward alone to the courtyard, which seemed to be the most 
favourable point of view, and most sheltered for a parley. 

“Good e’en t’ ye, bailiff. Gie it up, mon, and gang hame.” 

Major de Lindesey announced himself at the top of his voice; and, 
whilst yet the old man was in mute amazement, he proceeded to pour 
forth his sympathy and filial sentiment in the teeth of the wind—it 
was always blowing round Castle Craigh. 

“Tm just come up from London to see you, and offer you all the 
assistance in my power.” 

“Why ain’t ye o’ the high seas for India, mon?” 

“We don’t sail till the 31st,” shouted the Major. 
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“ Jist awa’ to Lunnon again, wi’ ye. I’d as soon admit the bailiffs 
as ye.” 

The Major here requested an opportunity of at least stating his 
proposal, which his father would find to his advantage; and the old 
lord so far yielded as to reappear at a window, which was at a reason- 
able distance for a parley. 

“When are ye ganging to India? I had hoped ye were off ere now!” 

“JT am in—ahem—out of—ahem. I am going to marry, sir, and 
am selling out.” 

“Out o’ Scotland wi’ ye, then, ye d—n sneak!” cried his lordship, 
who had possibly been speculating on India cutting off the entail at last. 

“JT am here to benefit you, and relieve you from your position. Will 
you hear me?” 

“Ye hae sullied the bluid o’ ten earls!” 

“Do you decline my help?” 

“The bluid o’ four barons!” roared the old man, gesticulating with 
his stick; “ your own faither’s bluid!” 

“ By Jove, sir, no!” 

“ By G—, sir, aye!—nane o’ your fine new-fangled talk wi’ me.” 

Here Major de Lindesey, with all the perseverance of a candidate at 
elections, continued to make his proposal, which was briefly as follows: 

The house and place was to be given up to him in its present state, 
and secured to him by a legal instrument, seeing the old man could no 
longer maintain it; and, in return, the latter was to receive a yearly 
competence, such as should be agreed upon between them, and be 
relieved from his debts and responsibilities. 

“Tl consider o’ it, Wattie,” said his lordship mildly; “ye shall 
hae an answer to-morrow.” 

That night he was obliged to put up at the gamekeeper’s house, and 
was by no means in an enviable temper; but in the morning the answer 
came, and was satisfactory. 

A meeting ensued, and the old lord haggled very eagerly over the 
agreement. He secured some trifling advantages; and the Major 
only opposed them sufficiently to prevent further encroachment, and 
give weight to the concessions. The bailiffs were duly dismissed; the 
house enfranchised and thrown open again. Major de Lindesey slept 
a night in the old house, now fallen to most monumental tatters; gave 
directions for its repairs; made himself master of the state of the pro- 
perty; and really showed great ability as a business man, beyond what 
could have been expected of him from his inexperience, idle life, and, 
above all, his poetry. He was, indeed, a man of the most systematic 
and orderly habits. In person neat, and well-turned out from hair to 
boots. He had no debts; his tradesmen’s bills were as safe and valu- 
able to them as checks on the Bank of England. It was scarcely 
honour alone which influenced him to this punctuality, but that same 
second-sight into the future—that habitual and calculating caution. Be 
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sure that he, of all men, was catering for his future content in this same 
resolve to make Miss Blenheim the mistress of Craigh Castle. He re- 
turned to town a successful man. Had he not calculated well? 

His commission sold for regulation price and something more, but 
concerning these sundries we are not in his confidence. 

And now the time was ripe to call upon the Bienheims. All the 
morning, as he sat with his paper at the open window of the saloon, his 
imagination was active, and took a generous range. 

The large sum of money in hand gave him security and put wind in 
his flagging sails to waft the events through the embarrassments laid 
upon him by his prodigal father. The property could be quickly 
turned to profitable account by judicious sales and a revolution among 
the tenants. He had now struck root; his branches would quickly ex- 
tend, and he saw no reason why they should not rustle their foliage in 
Parliament. As his abstracted gaze wandered down the debates in the 
Times, he fashioned a visionary speech, nay he presently found himself 
rising from the bench of the Upper House, having been elected one of 
the Scotch representative peers. Just at this moment of exaltation, the 
waiter entered and presented him with a slim pink envelope perfumed 
and directed in a delicate lady’s hand. Could it be? Why he was 
almost certain that hand was Milly Blenheim’s. 

“ Left by a lady, sir,” said the waiter, and turned to depart. 

If this were so, it was strange, opportune. Had the Blenheims then 
taken the initiative, and having heard he was in town, asked him to 
come and see them? Previously to opening the letter, he chanced to 
hold it between him and the sunny daylight. Very queer; he saw a 
delicate curl of hair, or something very like it, within the scented 
envelope. He had received such things in his life before, and had been 
agreeably rallied by his brother officers on the gratifying trophies. He 
smiled and pondered—could it be Miss Blenheim’s silky hair ? 

There were in the room with him some of his most select acquaint- 
ances, men in whose sight he lived, and who were his little world, just 
then; military gentlemen at the table writing busily; lazy swells yawn- 
ing here and there over the papers—all had met him with face-cor- 
diality on his return. What was it to them? if he chose to sell out, 
that was his affair. All looked round towards De Lindesey at the words’ 
“ Left by a lady, sir.” 

Two gossiping old fogies at the fire of a sudden were struck slyly 
attentive—one with his gold eyeglass in his eye, the other with a perky 
smile upon his lips—at the words “ Left by a lady, sir.” 

Vanity is a curious little deity; it can put a girdle round the earth, 
and can secrete itself in a lady’s thimble; it can stalk like a buskined 
tragedian, and in a second skip like a ballet-girl. This man’s vanity 
had just now been airing itself in Westminster and whispering in his 
ear like a Delphic oracle. In an instant, at that handing of the note, it 
has contracted itself into the petty imp that befools a schoolboy, and he 
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had no objection that the letter should be seen, and his reputation for 
gallantry enhanced. 

He carelessly opened the envelope, sitting by the open window; 
and in sight of all his little world there floated out on the draught and 
descended to the carpet—A WHITE FEATHER! 


CHAPTER Y. 
“HA! HA! THE WOOIN’ OT.” 


AT about half-past eleven Major De Lindesey leaped from his han- 
som at Bedford Square, discharged his cabman satisfied, and knocked. 
The ladies were of course at home; he sent up his name, and followed 
it to the drawing-room, where he was for the present left alone to col- 
lect himself. 

Now we are bound to say, and we testify with pleasure, that, in a 
position which proverbially makes the stoutest heart quail, the Major 
exhibited a high moral courage, such as should redeem his character 
from any little aspersions lately fastened upon it, if viewed by an en- 
larged and candid mind. 

He walked to the pier-glass, and calmly arranged his hair. Louis 
Napoleon smoked cigarettes whilst the air was strident with bullets. 
The Major took out his gold-repeater and noted the hour. He turned 
over the leaves of a book upon the table; observed that it was Hannah 
Moore’s Sacred Dramas. He conned a stately passage in Samson. Bo- 
naparte, it is said, sanded his despatches with the dust knocked up by 
a tramping cannon-ball. Really there is some parallel; for there was 
just then the light tramp of a girl’s foot upon the stairs; a slight pale- 
ness, the faintest quiver of the upper-lip, confessed that the Major was 
mortal. 

Once an object, however small, becomes invested with its mist of 
doubt, there is an anxiety attaching to it beyond what is warranted by 
its intrinsic value. Any decision involving our interests, which does 
not rest with us, is beyond our ken, and unswayed by our nod, has its 
little feverish anxiety preceding it: the Major visibly winced. Let us 
multiply precedents. 

Hunchback Richard, who bared his breast and presented his dagger 
to Anne with such a brave grace, assuredly felt his heart contract and 
pause for that moment, when, taking his weapon, she made her littie 
feint at him; assuredly it tickled the old hypocrite’s ribs. 

So, when a man is about to propose to a lady, vanity has just then 
bared its breast and presented its dagger and laid itself open to a mor- 
tal wound. Few women but make a little feint of stabbing; and the 
most confident voice must falter, the coolest hand tremble, during the 
suspense. “ His future happiness,—Psha!” interrupts Mephistopheles, 
“the man don’t think of it. He is in a spasm of doubt whether in 
the next few moments he shall look like a goose, or—be a goose.” 
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It is our persuasion, and we undertake to assert it, that the Major’s 
heart eas engaged in the question, and held equal stake with his vanity. 
His imagination had pictured again and again (nor did the image lose 
its freshness) Milly’s bright little figure beaming through his dismal 
house. There was his great rusty wire-cage, and he wanted a thrush 
to sing init. He is just going to catch his thrush; and no doubt he 
will care for her well, and make her happy. 

There are no better husbands, practically speaking, than men of 
Major De Lindesey’s temperament; depend upon it, it is a mistake of 
the story-books to make a vain selfish nature invariably turn out a 
domestic tyrant. Selfishness without the diluent of vanity is unman- 
ageable, and hardens to cruelty; vanity without the concrete of self- 
ishness is weak and uncertain; but in combination they are plastic and 
manageable by a woman, if she be endowed with womanly tact or 
patience. 

The seeming paradox is quite intelligible, if we consider. This self- 
ishness is at least a consistent quality; it inclines a man to approve of 
every thing that is his own. His wife, his child, his horse, his gun, are 
all endowed with a certain sanctity and merit, being is. He approves 
of these just as he does those more intimate appendages, his arm, his 
hand, his voice. They are a part, a portion of himself. His vanity is 
always a reflex upon his selfishness; it humanises the colder qualities, 
and delivers over its powers into the hand of a wife. Vanity is the 
gentle snaffle on her husband’s neck, if she would only stoop to guide 
him. Such a man, if properly treated, supposing him to be endowed 
with all the human instincts, can better dispense with the higher qua- 
lities of our nature than many a better and a kinder; you can calculate 
his conduct with such infallible precision by those two simple divisors, 
selfishness and vanity. 

Tappeal to any man or woman turned of forty, if this be not daily 
proved in life. May the Major prosper in his suit ! 

The door opened gently, and Milly entered the room. She was a 
little fluttered, her smile was tremulous as she crossed the carpet, and 
her eyes were cast down as she offered the Major her hand; for one 
indecisive moment she forgot to take a chair. Her appearance quite 
resembled a missy entering her first ball-room; yet Milly had been out 
these five years, and could go through an introduction to a partner 
with a marble calmness. Her agitation may be accounted for in two 
ways: either she is very much captivated with the gentleman, knowing 
wel! his intentions to-day; or she has not quite made up her mind, 
and dislikes him. One seruple of indecision minus perfect resolution 
disturbs the whole bearing and spoils the grace of the action. 

It was quite palpable what brought him here,—he had himself taken 
every care there should be no mistake,—and her mother had prevailed 
upon her to be a good girl and listen to his suit; but she was a little 
frightened by her future, and her attention was a little diverted from 
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considerations of dignity. Though by no means romantic, either by 
nature or training, still she, in common with most of us, feels the need 
of some little foliage of delusion over our prospect; or we experience a 
chill. Seated face to face with this man, her thoughts would fly on to 
the future and daunt her. She had made up her mind to the sacrifice; 
but Iphigenia may surely be pardoned if she steal a quivering glance 
at the knife. To descend from such grandiloquent allusions to a very 
homely illustration of Milly’s precise state of mind:—the other day 
she went to have a tooth drawn; she was quite steady, bore it all 
speechlessly, but’ was in that state of mind that, had the slightest 
excuse arisen, she would undoubtedly have snatched at it, and kept her 
tooth. She collected herself. The Major was silent after the first 
formal words of greeting. It was a silence of a few moments, and indi- 
cated, no doubt, a high-wroughi self-possession upon his part; but the 
silence seemed to last, and Milly felt it absolutely indispensable to break 
it. Her circle of subjects was very circumscribed. No topic would 
suggest itself but seemed a leading question to the delicate matter in 
hand; a matter which it was as indecorous for a young lady to handle 
first, as for the heir to break the seal of the will. She cannot allude 
to the parting at Uffington Park,—clearly a leading question. Here 
was the Major come to take up the missing link, which he had dropped 
rather abruptly at that parting. She could not well ask him about his 
journey to Scotland,—clearly a leading question. He had probably 
paid a visit to the ancestral home with a direct view to his matrimonial 
intentions. India was the most delicate subject of all; for it took the 
heart out of the question at one plunge ; the pain of parting, the un- 
certainty of human life, and so forth. But with the infatuation which 
attends a dilemma, Milly asked him about his regiment, and when they 
would sail. The Major had more tact; he answered the question in 
haste. From that moment he took the conversation into his own 
hands. Milly had only to sit opposite to him,—as she sat opposite the 
dentist,—in a trance of silent anxiety for the pain to begin. 

It began: The Major fell to preamble; he delivered himself of 
sentiments conventional enough when penned down, but always new, 
always fresh on a lover’s tongue or ear. The Major, it appeared, had 
thought of nothing or nobody but Milly since they parted; her society 
had given him perceptions of happiness never conceived by him before; 
she had created’ for him a new want; her society was happiness. All 
such pretty hyperboles inspired by the occasion rose glibly enough to 
the Major’s lips; and I will not undertake to say but that whilst the 
music lasted, Milly lent one ear to it and felt half lulled and flattered. 
This was something more real than the empty spolia opima. One ear 
drank it in, whilst the other was coldly alive to the fiction. So precisely 
do we read novels,—laugh and cry with a half belief in the phantas- 
magoria of type. 

The Major wound up by a sound commonplace proposal to make 
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her his wife; and Milly awoke—she took in its cold reality with both 
her ears. 

In one flash of thought she considered all this: “He is going 
abroad; he may be absent for a year; it is a long respite; I need not 
decide just now whether I can abide him or not; I shall be engaged, 
and let alone like a married woman.” Thought wrote all this in its 
electric shorthand. Finer and fainter still ran the reflection: “I shall 
never have another chance. It is the right hae of woman to marry. 
The slight of spinsterhood will pass from me.” 

* What do you say, Milly?” said the Major, rising and coming to 
her side. 

She answered hastily to avoid a squeamish scene of entreaty. She 
disliked the man, but that had nothing to do with her answer to his 
suit. 

“Thank you. Pray sit down.” Still Milly’s thoughts ran on: “I 
shall never be married, never be married, unless I accept—never be 
married, never be married.” She drew a long breath, looked in his 
face—into his sunken blue eyes, and answered him softly: 

“ But are you not—leaving the country—Major De Lindesey?” 

Every body, with the least knowledge of woman’s little ways, could 
of course translate that soft “but;” it was as direct an acceptance as 
need fall from woman’s tongue; at the same time it was cool and un- 
impassioned—caress or rapture it froze in the bud. 

“If I could believe you loved me, it would indeed be hard,” said 
the Major, taking her hand in his long freckled fingers; and she left 
her impassive little hand in his, which of course sealed the acceptance 
beyond redemption. 

*T have been to Scotland, Milly,” said he. 

“Yes, so mamma told me; to your father’s place.” 

“Tt is no longer my father’s place, Milly. I am a laird; I am 
master of Castle Craig, and you shall soon be its mistress.” Here he 
recounted the arrangement he had entered into with his father. He 
gave her an amusing detail of his interview with the old man, and 
threw a generous glow over his own conduct—the most pardonable 
exaggeration in the world. Lovers are licensed to boast; lovers may 
sound their own trumpets all day; let them only have a care that the 
spell is complete and reciprocal—that one side be not cold and critical. 

He gave her a gratifying conception of the position the lady of the 
“muckle house” holds in Scotland; what a fine class were the tenantry 
—keen-eyed, loyal, honest men; all the charms of dilettante charity 
and benevolence that would open upon her. As for society, why Scott’s 
characters had stept out of his novels, and were walking about the 
country to be met with, addressed, and cultivated. There was Effie 
Deans lived down in the village alive and spotless. Old Caleb Balder- 
ston was specially retained in Castle Craig as butler, and lived as loyally 
as ever. The Antiquary lived not two miles away; very snuffy and 
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shrewdly simple; his pretty niece was married, and talked with a 
broad accent. So on. When the Major, who, by the way, was as 
anxiously eloquent as an auctioneer, began to talk of the place, those 
d—n whins and mangy woods, so deprecated by the old lord, quite 
blossomed with epithets. 

“Happiness is contrast, Milly,” said he, in conclusion. “There is 
no rainbow without the cloud behind it.” He left her to interpret the 
dark saying. 

“You are looking well and sunburnt from the mountain air,” said 
Milly calmly—the little tumult of nerves having quite settled down. 

“T am better,” said the Major, in a sentimental undertone. 

“ Why, were you ill?” 

“T could never call myself well since I came home from the 
Crimea; frightful night-work, and all that. Jove, I’ll tell you what, 
Milly, you'll hear of all the old Crimean men dropping off in India. I’d 
undertake to say that no soldier, who has gone through the Crimean 
campaign, will ever come back from India.” 

“ Oh, Major De Lindesey, I should be sorry to take such a sorrowful 
view,” said Milly, bound to play the comforter. “I have always under- 
stood from old Indian officers, that by care and regular living, a man 
may live as long in India as here.” 

“ Yes; if you could have had a peep at the old fellows’ livers though. 
I'd like to hear them telling such tales to an insurance doctor. Look 
at the women who come back from India—brown lean spectres of what 
they were; yet they have been living up in the hills during the heats.” 

* But a few months’ active service in India,” said the comforting 
Milly—* surely strong men could bear a few months’ hardship, and we 
might hope to see them again.” 

“ What are those hardships?” said the Major persistently, strangely 
persistent in his depressing views. “ In the blazing Indian noon, bak- 
ing like tarts under a furnace-sun—men dropping here and there from 
sunstroke—men choking with dust and thirst, yet obliged to march ten 
or fifteen miles a-day.” 

“Oh, Major De Lindesey, not at noon?” 

“We can’t choose our hours in time of war, Milly. The natives will 
choose for us, and depend upon it they'll not suit us. At night per- 
haps we must bivouac in a jungle in a blanket of poisonous miasma.” 

“ Ah well, I should hope it’s not gudte so bad,” said Milly, with mar- 
vellous buoyancy; “and it is to be hoped a few months will see this 
dreadful mutiny at an end.” 

“ Say a few years,” observed the Major with a bitter smile. 

“You are the only military man I have heard say that,” said Milly. 

“Ah, that’s the agreeable way they have of talking to ladies,” said 
the Major, getting a little baited by Milly’s unfailing consolation. “My 
dear girl, we two are having the most serious conversation we shall 
probably ever engage in, and I must not shrink from the stern truth.” 
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“Tt would certainly be dreadful,” said Milly, with returning com- 
passion, “if one was not supported by a sense of duty.” 

“T have served all through the Crimean campaign; I have seen 
hard service; and, though I say it myself, I’ve done my duty as heartily 
and well as any man who ever drew a sword.” 

“T am sure of it—quite sure of it; and don’t you think, Major de 
Lindesey, you could scarcely fight in a better cause than now?” 

“By Jove!” thought the Major, “is this a woman, or a general of 
division in a muslin gown?” He was getting angry. “In India?” he 
said; “I don’t know that—I don’t know that; there is, and always 
has been, under the East India Company, the grossest misrule— 
nothing but favouritism towards the one side and tyranny towards the 
other. The native princes have been jockeyed and swindled without 
even an ingenious pretext.” 

“But, Major de Lindesey,” said Milly, with sudden spirit, “ you 
are going out to save our women and children from massacre! I could 
go out myself to-morrow, and slave in a hospital-ward for their sake!” 
Milly had cousins in Lucknow, and had received the most timorous, 
piteous letters from them; so she was pretty strong on the subject. In 
common with many other single young ladies, she had imbibed the 
Nightingale furor, and, in theory at least, was quite ready to exchange 
the fairy-floating ball-dress for the gray stole of a Sister of Charity. 

The Major writhed on his chair; his restless hand was laid 
upon the embossed cover of an album—a table ornament; he opened 
it, and what should meet his .eye but his own impetuous lines upon 
the Balaclava charge? He experienced a slight sensation of sickness 
at the associations the lines conjured up. He shut the book hastily 
again. 

“Do not think me unfeeling,” said Milly’s soft voice; “it is very 
easy for me to talk so; but, I can assure you, those who stay at home 
have often something to endure too, as well as those who go to meet 
excitement and change of scene.” She was a good-hearted little girl, 
Milly, and she began to feel for the Major. “I should not wonder if 
mother, and wife, and daughter should do their best to keep their pro- 
tectors at home. It is natural, at least.” 

“Natural!” said the Major; “they would be heartless if they did 
not.” 

“T am sure, if I were in your position,” continued Milly, “I should 
feel the sacrifice as much. When you have just come into your pretty 
place, and all—” 

“To be torn from one I have grown to love very deeply,” said the 
Major, offended by her pity; “I am afraid, Milly, you cannot realise 
that.” 

“ But I can,” said Milly, simply. “I was staying at the Wrexham’s 
last week, and I never witnessed such a heart-rending scene. Oh, of 
course; Lieutenant Wrexham is in your regiment; you know him? His 
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poor mother and sisters got about him, and implored him to exchange. 
He is quite an invalid, you know.” 

“ Yes; I call that man a fool,” said the Major, briefly. 

“Tt was so painful, I can assure you. Mamma and I quite took the 
part of the ladies; and mamma promised to write to Lord U , and 
lay the case before him—he has some influence at the Horse Guards— 
but Mr. Wrexham would not hear it mentioned. I really think mamma 
and I could have helped to handcuff him, and lock him up till his regi- 
ment sailed.” 

The Major was smiling again. His smile was a peculiar one, though 
not unfriendly. His teeth were a little prominent, and spread the lips. 
A bright peculiar smile was the Major's. 

“She is a woman, after all,” he mused; “not a general of brigade. 
Now, had Wrexham consented to exchange, would you not have held 
him excused?” 

“T do believe I should. There is no doubt of his courage; and I 
really think his going will break his poor mother’s heart,” said Milly, 
quite forgetting the lofty principles she had laid down five minutes 
before. 

“Could you pardon me, who have proved my courage in many 
months’ active service,” said the Major, with hardihood, “if for your 
sake I exchanged or sold out?” 

“ Pardon!” said Milly, startled, and as red as a rose; “it would be 
no offence against me.” 

“No, on the contrary, the greatest proof of love I can show you,” 
said the Major, with suppressed vehemence. 

“Tt would be too much to ask,” said Milly, confused, and taken 
aback. 

“Nothing is too much for your sake,” burst in the Major. “ Milly, 
dear girl, our happiness has no drawback, no delay—the cloud has past 
over us, and vanished.” 

“What do you mean?” said Milly. 

“T have sold out !” 

“ Really! Oh, Major—” 

“By heavens, it cost me a severe pang. I’ve had little sleep or 
rest since; for I loved my profession as much as any man who ever 
drew a sword; but when I took this step, I could see before me nothing 
but your face and voice”—(how could he sce her voice? the Major is a 
little scattered). ‘‘ Now, Milly, that it is irretrievably taken, nothing 
but your sympathy and kindness can compensate me.” 

“ You have sold out!” echoed Milly. 

“ Did you wish to lose me?” said the Major, suddenly and sternly. 

“ Pardon me—I—oh, it is no business of mine!” 

“Do you suppose I came to perform the farce of offering myself as 
your husband, if I were going to leave my bones in India before the 
year is out?” 
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Milly had, in all her confusion and surprise, a sense of being bullied, 
and her pride was aroused. “I certainly did not calculate on this, 
Major de Lindesey,” she said, rising to her feet quietly; “I wish you 
had told me this in the first instance.” 

“First or last—you know it now! By heavens, now I have proved 
your coldness and unkindness, I wish I could recall my act!” 

“Would you wish to recall your words—the compliment you paid 
me to-day?” said Milly, growing colder and calmer every minute. 

The Major began to gnaw at his imperial, and sat there in silence. 
Milly, with a wonderfully courageous patience, waited for him to speak; 
her pretty lips were tightened, and her eyes were quite estranged. 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed the Major, at last, “am I awake?” 

Milly at least was wide awake, and had evidently taken her reso- 
lution. 

“Do you wish,” exclaimed the Major again; “do you wish to be 
released from an engagement ten minutes after you have entered into 
it with your eyes open?” 

“JT do not wish to wound you by a word, Major de Lindesey ; but 
you cannot tell me my eyes were open to the facts. I think the sooner 
we put an end to this painful scene the better. Your conduct is nothing 
to me—I don’t presume to criticise it; only I could never be any thing 
to you but a friend and well-wisher.” 

She began to move towards the door. 

“Did you write to me since I came to town?” said he harshly. 

“ Sir!” 

“TI received that note, directed in your handwriting. It—it con- 
tained a wanton insult to me.” 

“T don’t know what you mean. I never wrote to you in all my 
life,” said Milly, with great emphasis. 

“ Let us shake hands.” 

She crossed over to him with outstretched hand. He took it, and 
held it as ifto make some appeal; but she slipped it from him, and 
waited for explanation. 

Ah! it was a very different scene and parting from that pathetic 
picture of the Black Brunswicker, whose lady-love, with the dumb un- 
logic of woman, holds the door shut, having never a word to plead, 
no language for her longings, but that act. Perhaps the Major had 
fondly hoped for some such pretty scene: he was coldly disappointed. 

“That is like your writing,” he said, holding out an envelope to 
Milly. 

“It is not mine,” said she, hotly. 

He tore up the envelope. 

“No matter, no matter. It would have been much better for me, 
if, instead of coming here, I had blown out my brains. I have sacri- 
ficed every thing for your sake, and you coolly leave me friendless and 
disgraced.” 
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Milly was just then sweeping out of the room, when the ring of 
grief in the Major’s voice caught her ear. That sound tames a woman 
as music does a serpent. 

“Tam sorry. Pray forgive me. You will find a better wife than I 
should make you.” Again she shook hands with him; but this time 
with a kind pressure; then she left him in haste. 

Meantime Mrs. Blenheim sat in her room castle-building. The day 
was gone when she laid a foundation in the clouds. Square, solid, and 
palpable was her castle. The laureate himself could not mould it into 
poetry: she must lay her hand on its wall, and plant her foot upon its 
roof, or the masonry would not be to her taste. She built upon the hope 
of a wedding before the Major took his leave. 

It was a bold step; but such things have been done. A wedding 

has taken place a few days after a death in the house, and been perfectly 

justified by circumstances. The bride’s mother was the only one whose 
opinion could have any weight on such a question, and she was herself 
that important functionary. It rested with her whether the wedding 
should be private or public, immediate or prospective. As for the 
Major, she felt he was in her hands; she knew how to humour him, and 
could measure him to a fractional degree. Such characters as his, she 
conceived, are like glass-hives. You can watch all the emotions at 
work, and slyly lift off the honey treasure. What a slight opinion she 
had of the long-headed Major! Barnum could never have humbugged 
him, but she could lead him by the nose. 

A private wedding might be accomplished within a week. Then 
might she and her daughter wing their way like a pair of carrier-pigeons 
to Castle Craig, and take possession. Then followed a whole train of 
visions, which amused her vastly in building, whilst Milly was sapping 
their foundations below. We will expose Mrs. Blenheim’s weakness to 
our readers. 

Ladies are, or ought to be, much absorbed in upholstery. It holds 
a high place among the unromantic sources of happiness. Hunt is 
eloquent on the subject; Hood acknowledges it; De Quincey has felt the 
truth of the axiom—the mute surroundings, the background of home, is 
upholstery. Look to your upholstery and carpets, ye dyspeptics, if ye 
have no wives. Mrs. Blenheim’s imagination was busy upholstering all 
the morning. Craig Castle was doubtless old, and probably in ante- 
diluvian trim. Savage old chairs, made of elks’ horns or the like; 
furereal beds resembling church-pews; tables stained and dinted with 
antique revels. Much might be done by an accession of pier-glasses, 
Kidderminster, eight-octave piano, new wall-paper. There is a won- 
drous magic in such vanities. Delightful fatigue !—selecting, pur- 
chasing, dispatching ; then the journey to Scotland with them on her 
broomstick fancy, and to London a long farewell—farewell to anxious 
plan and fashionable slavery, the purgatory of ball-room and suppers, 
the agony of calculating the problem of “intentions ;” at least till 
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she has granddaughters to provide husbands for. What place would 
she be awarded‘ in the new half-barbarous locality,— chilly regions, 
where the meridian beams of London but feebly reach? She will 
convey a mild ascendancy and a winning patronage among the Camerons, 
the Campbells, the Macdonalds ; she will astonish the turbaned old 
Scotchwomen; the matrons and their robust families will respect her— 
refer to her. She will impersonate London fashion among beings of 
two centuries ago. Then Milly,—her darling delicate chrysalis of a 
peeress,—how she will foster her with continual sunshine, till the crimp 
wings expand! “My lady!” The words had a sweet sound in her 
ears. The dear child would make herself so beloved in her new cha- 
racter: she was born to it—to be the titled mistress of a large establish- 
ment. All the virtues that should go to this have languished from 
disuse, and lain undeveloped. All her listlessness must drop from her, 
and those genial qualities promised by her early girlhood would now 
unfold. There is little arrangement in her thoughts. 

Milly’s “welcome home” as a bride rises before her. She can see 
right between her and her chintz bed-curtains the twinkle of the bon- 
fires; she can hear the cheers of enthusiastic tenants; doubtless she feels 
the very sway of the carriage beneath her, which whirls her up the 
long approach. 

The whole picture is full and complete—carriage, tenants, mother- 
in-law, and bride, painted with liberal pencil. There was only one 
omission—a pleasant little omission of not the slightest consequence; 
of such insignificance that it does not give the slightest jolt to 
fancy. It arises from no slip of memory, no want of vividness, but 
deliberate forethought. The bridegroom does not enter into her con- 
ception, and it gives Mrs. Blenheim no trouble in life. What!—the 
being this good lady has been haunting and courting; hitherto always 
in her thoughts, often on her tongue; the theme of all her plans and 
hopes,—could it be that the man is sunk and forgotten in the estab- 
lishment? Well, she cannot stay his departure. The Major must be 
on the high seas when she and Milly are riding through the triumphal 
arches. 

A knock comes to the door, and Milly enters. She crossed over to 
her mother with a deprecating look. 

“Mamma, I’m afraid I am going to grieve you; but—I cannot 
help it.” 

“What is it that deserves such a look, Milly?” said her mother, 
startled. “ Has he spoken?” 

“Yes, mamma; you were right. He came here to propose for me,” 
returned Milly, explicitly. 

“Well, of cowrse you”—but Mrs. Blenheim would not admit the 
possibility of a refusal even to herself. ‘I trust he had no foolish ex- 
pectations—about money?” 

“No, mamma. I believe that he came here quite single-hearted, 
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and would have married me for my own sake; but, darling mamma, he 
is a disgraced man; he has sold out.” 

“Well?” 

“ Just when his regiment is ordered to India.” 

“Other officers have done so, love, whose courage nobody could 
doubt.” 

“But, mamma, I have heard stories against him which I did not 
believe till now. He was called ‘Sick-leave’ in the regiment. You 
know we were told so; and he exchanged once before,—you know he 
did,—and escaped a year in the Crimea, they say.” 

“ All mess-table jokes, love,” interrupted Mrs. Blenheim. “How 
can you be so silly! Surely, swre/y you have not refused him, love?” 
said Mrs. Blenheim, with that sort of constrained self-possession a nurse 
might assume who suddenly discovered her infant charge standing on 
the sill of a six-floor window, a scream or a rush being certain to startle 
the young acrobat over the ledge. 

“Of course I refused. He is disgraced ; I would sooner die than 
walk down the street with such a man,” replied Milly with a foolish 
enthusiasm. 

“TI did not hear the hall-door shut,” said Mrs. Blenheim, rising 
quickly. 

“No, mamma; I daresay he is in the drawing-room yet. Do go 
down and speak to him; but, mamma,—mamma darling,—my decision 
is final.” 

Mrs. Blenheim kissed her cheek and left her. She ran swiftly down 
stairs—flew down—her cap-strings straggling behind her, and collected 
herself into her wonted dignity at the drawing-room door. She opened 
it with a merry smile, and caught the Major at the critical moment 
when he had drawn on his gloves, having burst the two thumbs, and 
had just taken up his hat to depart. 

“ Welcome back, dear Major!” she cried, giving him her two hands. 

The Major seemed embarrassed. 

“ Have you seen Miss Blenheim ?” 

“T know all that has passed,” smiled Mrs. Blenheim. “ Oh, you 
must not mind her. Come sit down and talk it over with me.” 

Very ready seemed the Major to open the matter again. The heat 
and agitation was still upon his face after his recent discomfiture. He 
permitted Mrs. Blenheim to soothe him, and listened to her gravely and 
anxiously. Mrs. Blenheim was so glad the Major had become a civilian 
and a laird. She thought him quite right and wise in all he had done. 
His constitution so injured by long active service, it would have been 
madness to sail; responsibilities thrown upon him, the welfare of his 
tenantry on his hands,—positively sinful. The Major quite concurred. 
Her views were balm to his wound. 

“Miss Blenheim does not seem to take your views,” said the Major 
with a plaintive croak. 
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“What could you expect?—the child spoke on impulse. Surely you 
know enough of young ladies not to take them at their word. It is 
etiquette to say No the first time,” laughed Mrs. Blenheim, talking to 
him as if he was her own son coming to her for comfort. “ Now I'll 
just tell you what you'll do; just drop in to dine at five o’clock—I 
invite you. We shall see if a young lady’s mind is the same at noon 
and at night.” 

This pleasant little conspiracy seemed to rekindle the Major’s hopes. 
He entered into it with boyish eagerness; he said, God bless you! as 
he shook hands with his guardian angel on the staircase. 

“T won't bid you good-by,” said she. “You won’t forget five 
o’clock ?” 

When the hall-door had closed upon the reviving Major, Mrs. Blen- 
heim went up-stairs with a very anxious face. 

Mother and daughter have a gentle but distressing combat to wage, 
and it must declare for either before the dinner-bell rings. Mrs. Blen- 
heim entered the room where Milly awaited her with a sad downcast 
expression. Milly rose to meet her with quite a brisk curiosity. Milly 
was agreeably aroused and stimulated by the event of the day. She was 
inquisitive to know how the gentleman felt, without the least pity or 
mercy in her heart for him. She was elated by the general considera- 
tion, that to-day the witch’s back was broken. That envious witch 
who mars a young beauty’s fortunes, diverting her with a marriage till 
the day of grace be past,—till the collar-bone begins to rise and the 
cheek wears a shadow. The witch’s back was broken. To-day she © 
had seen in substantial earnest what was equivalent to the offer of 
a title. (Involuntary reflections these, which she would never have 
acknowledged.) Now perhaps that the frosty spell is broken, her ideal 
husband may twn up,—spring from some trap-door, or drop from a 
summer cloud. 

“Well, mamma, what does he say? is he gone?” A mother and a 
valet are privileged ; there need be no coyness towards either. 

“He is gone, dear,” said Mrs. Blenheim. She began to smooth 
Milly’s hair, as if carelessly. ‘“ You have been a very foolish child.” 

“Tt is over now, mamma—over beyond recall. Was he vexed? He 
seemed to me angry.” 

“No, no; not angry,” 
indulgent reproach. 

“JT don’t believe, mamma, he had any deeper feeling engaged than 
vanity.” 

“Tf it was only vanity, it would have been satisfied with a repulse, 
love. Major de Lindesey seems to have formed a very deep attachment 
to you; I will do him that justice. His great sacrifices for your sake 
prove how he values you.” 

“ How he values his own safety and comfort!” said Milly with sud- 
den scorn. ‘No; I don’t lay much weight on that sacrifice. He got 


murmured Mrs. Blenheim, with an air of 
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vexed, and let slip one or two far more natural objections to sailing 
than any regard for me.” 

Here Milly fell into some very excellent truisms about duty and 
honour, probably picked up from the press of the day. Milly delivered 
these sentiments with a very pretty enthusiasm ; but Mrs. Blenheim let 
them roll down hill, quietly stepping out of their way. She treated 
Milly in return to the homeliest of prose. 

“* My dear child, you are now twenty-five. In a year or two years 
people will begin to call you passé; you may come to hear it perhaps, 
and get a shock. Good looks are your fortune; and when they go, you 
must settle down into a state much humbler and sadder than your aunt 
who has property,—a discontented, faded, wretched dependent.” (Cruel 
Mrs. Blenheim to use the scalpel so; but remember what a crisis was 
this.) Milly winced at her words. “If there have been few marrying 
men hitherto, now there will be none; all are off to India.” 

“Let them go!” said Milly bitterly ; “I think more of those that 
go than of those who stay. Why should we talk so, mamma? It is late 
now.” 

“Tt is not late. Milly, the Major cannot give you up,” said Mrs. 
Blenheim, kissing her daughter repeatedly, to heal the wounds her 
tongue had made. He is coming here this evening, love; you must not 
be so unkind.” 

“Mamma,” said Milly with spirit, “it will be most insolent if he 
comes here. If he owned half Scotland, I would not be his wife. If 
there were no husbands to be found but him, I would heartily rather 
be like aunt, and go a single woman to my grave.” 

Strong feelings like to dress in rhetoric. Milly felt strongly, and 
closed with a fine period. 

Mrs. Blenheim assailed Milly with the dullest of prose. She was 
displeased with Milly now. It was most provoking for a practical crea- 
ture like Mrs. Blenheim to have rhetoric thrown in her face. 

“ Whatever insolence there may be, Milly, is mine. I asked him to 
come; and I really think his good nature in assenting is more than you 
deserve.” 

“Mamma dearest, don’t be angry with me; it is years and years 
since you spoke to me so harshly.” 

These melting moments are precious—and Mrs. Blenheim knew it— 
for an outflanking movement. 

“My darling child, forgive me. I have been talking to you quietly; 
and you are unable to know the dreadful blow you have given me to- 
day; all the sorrow will fall on me.” 

Milly parried very adroitly. These two women were admirable 
fencers. She fell to coaxing and playfulness immediately. Once she 
gave headway to pathos, it would be all over with her, for she loved her 
mother with devotion. 

“Not a bit of it, mamma; I’ve good shoulders to bear it all. You 
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must not be so anxious to get rid of me; we’ve had a very happy time 
together; and I had much rather have you to take care of me than any 
husband, if he were a prince of the blood.” 

“Come down this evening, love, won’t you, for my sake?” 

“Mamma, I am growing to hate him; don’t let us speak of him any 
more.” It was Milly’s turn to thrust now. “I don’t blame you in the 
least; it was quite natural; and you thought you were doing the best 
forme. But I blame him: I think he has no spirit or pride; and it 
confirms me in thinking him a coward.” 

“ Hush—sh, Milly; it is well nobody hears you but me. Ofcourse 
I can pretend to no authority over you in such a matter; do as you 
please; but do not commit me to a false position. Come down as if 
nothing had happened; no use making such a fuss about it as to keep 
your room. He paid you the highest compliment a man can pay to 
woman, and you need not insult him.” 

“T couldn’t, really I couldn’t; no, no. How could he put such a 
construction on it?” 

“ Well, I daresay your conduct would be open to another construc- 
tion,” smiled Mrs. Blenheim;—*“ agitation, love. He will suppose you 
are too much upset.” 

“T will go down, mamma,” said Milly. 

Pathos had failed to do it; reason and wisdom had failed to do it; 
filial obedience had failed to do it; a little shaft of ridicule attains a 
perfect success. Mrs. Blenheim was too great a tactician to add a 
word; she sealed her victory with a long and grateful kiss. 

The maid-servant knocked at the door some little time after, and 
announced that Mr. Wayre was below. 

“Oh, why did you not say we were out? Dear me, so early! Tell 
him that Miss Milly and I are most particularly engaged.” 

Milly started up: “I appointed with him to come to-day, mamma. 
I want to see him particularly.” She flitted from her mother’s side, and 
got before the servant to the drawing-room. 


CHAPTER VI. 


JOHN WAYRE, BARRISTER BY PROFESSION, * * * * * * BY TRADE. 


Mr. WayreE was shown into the drawing-room; and we may affirm 
of him that he came in as seriously as if he were being ushered up a 
church aisle, and as flurried as if he were late for service. This man 
has not ceased to exhibit symptoms, for some weeks past, which might 
well perplex and alarm his friends. All last night he was sitting, so to 
speak, under a tombstone. This morning his roll was untasted, and his 
pat of butter became a perquisite to his laundress. See him even now, 
how he hangs his head, and seems to struggle against a sigh. Surely, 
making every allowance for his profession and deranged liver, when a 
man has summoned up energy enough to pay a morning visit, he ought 
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to be able to sustain the character of a sociable being. Why should he 
convey his blue-devils into a lady’s drawing-room? 

It is a season when the pale and busy cohorts of the Temple revive 
and brighten ere they migrate for the vacation, and go forth to gather 
in health and life, to prop up the creaking rafters, and fill in the rifted 
mortar of the fleshly edifice. Vacation is the salvation of the bar. Mr. 
Wayre is on the eve of his summer trip, and he should be brisk and 
airy, like a swallow in autumn. See how he mopes and stares about 
the drawing-room in green and yellow melancholy! Surely the man 
ought to be consulting his physician, instead of executing commissions 
for young town beauties. , 

“ Major De Lindesey has been here,” he muttered. “I’m a fool—a 
pretty fool.” 

Perhaps he is; but what has his folly to say to the Major? and how 
has he ascertained so precisely that the gentleman has been here? 

Propped against the chair lately occupied by the Major was the 
Major’s silver-headed walking-stick, with a little silver Shylock face on 
the top—a bald, hook-nosed, sinister little Shylock, who seemed to stare 
down the meek barrister, and demand its pound of flesh nearest the 
heart. 

“JT am so much obliged to you for coming, Mr. Wayre,” said Milly, 
at the open door. He started, and shook off the gathering vapours 
with a smile. Now he looks a man again—a pleasant and kindly little 
man, as he meets her, and shakes hands with her. 

“T’m glad to have it in my power to serve you—” 

“ How toserve me?” said Milly. 

“You have a parcel I am to bring to Paris for you; here am I to 
fetch it. Ill not undertake a piano or a feather-bed; but any thing 
under.” 

“ Do you know I had quite forgotten?” said Milly. “ My little parcel 
is not made up.” 

“What is to be done, then?” said Mr. Wayre, amiably. “Shall I 
wait here till you make it up?” 

“JT want to ask you, as a particular favour, to dine with us to-day. 
We dine at five.” 

“Impossible! I start by the evening boat.” 

“Oh, Mr. Wayre, could you not go as well to-morrow?” 

The selfishness of a pretty woman is often delightful and gratifying. 
John Wayre paused to reflect. 

“Oh, you will; pray do; it will be so kind of you,” said Milly, ob- 
serving his hesitation, and pressing her advantage. 

Now Mr. Wayre had taken his ticket, and would be at a serious loss 
by losing the boat. A man in love makes nothing of such a sacrifice, 
hay enjoys it; but that is no explanation of Mr. Wayre’s most eccentric 
conduct. 

“ Well, I will stay till to-morrow, that I may have the pleasure of 
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dining with you to-day. Mind you are industrious with your pack- 
thread and brown paper. I am so far obliged to your parcel, but it 
must be up totime. I'll be as inexorable as the mail train to-morrow.” 

“Thank you very much, Mr. Wayre. I'll tell you why I make it 
such an object. It is in strict confidence. Can you keep a secret?” 

“ Such a question for a woman to ask a man,” laughed Mr. Wayre. 
“T’ve heard of a sieve asking a bucket if it could hold water.” 

Milly was strangely eager and grave. She took no notice of the 
little joke, but continued hastily, and in a low voice: 

“The fact is, mamma has asked a most disagreeable person to dine 
here. We shall be bored to death. I thought of getting Mr. Pimper- 
nel to help us, but he is never at home, and we should not be sure of 
him without a day’s notice.” 

“You want me to stand in the breach,” said Mr. Wayre, secretly 
wounded. Had he seen the compliment in its true light, it is more 
than doubtful that he would have saved his ticket—but no compliment 
would please us if we looked too curiously. The man is so touchy, so 
sensitive of late. ‘“ Well, forewarned forearmed ; who is this bug- 
bear? a gentleman ora lady? I confess I should be less afraid of a 
gentleman.” 

“ A gentleman, of course,” said Milly. “I want you to stand be- 
tween us and him. You must be very agreeable, and divert him from 
us, Mr. Wayre.” 

“T am to be matador, and shake my red flag before his eyes. Well, 
I shall be here. I am going to give up your acquaintance after to 
night.” 

“Give us up! why?” asked Milly blankly. 

“Too pleasant a house for a working man—a bad habit, Miss Blen- 
heim—a bad habit growing upon me. ’Tis my rule, whenever I am going 
to give up a pleasure as dangerous, always to celebrate my resolution 
by indulging for the last time. The reformed toper, who manifests 
his temperance by one grand convivial night, is a fine resolute fellow, 
depend upon it, and means what he says.” 

Milly watched his face as he spoke. He was smiling, but there ran 
through his words a sort of under-current of seriousness which seemed 
to catch her ear for a moment. 

“ Ladies’ society is the worst drug of all—worse than hasheesh, but 
very like it in effect.” 

“Well, mamma and I will give you a good dose of it to-night,” 
laughed Milly. “It’s a very bad sign of your resolution, letting me 
into your confidence. Nobody drowns himself who talks of it. Now, 
mind, five o’clock.” 

“Yes; ’tis very much the trick of cowards, I must confess,” said he. 

“ By the way,” she added, as she held the bell-rope in her hand, 
“such a coincidence! You remember, we had a long talk upon cowards 
last night?” 
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“TI do. You said you hated them. Thank you for the inference.” _ 

“Oh, I don’t mean that!” she said, with some significance. “TI 
mean a man who has no honour or sense of duty—who had rather 
meet disgrace than danger. Very high-flown sentiments for a young 
lady!” She pulled the bell as she spoke. 

“Very high-flown,” he repeated, vaguely; and bade her good morning. 

As Mr. Wayre went down-stairs, and as he walked slowly down the 
street, he pondered with himself who this disagreeable guest might be. 
He ran over a list of possible names—Wrexham, Fordham, Markley— 
people who knew the Blenheims; but he could fix on none as likely to 
inspire Milly with such aversion. He could not but connect her little 
flourish about honour and sense of duty with the unknown, who would 
seem to have fallen short in these virtues in Miss Blenheim’s opinion. 
Of course, the last name in the world, that was likely to occur to him 
as answering to such predicament, was Major de Lindesey. 

It was scarcely one o’clock when he reached his chambers, and he 
had absolutely nothing to do till it was time to dress. All the skeins 
of business had been wound neatly up or cut off short. He had over his 
spirit that peculiar slight oppression of having been thwarted in a fixed 
plan, and he was altogether unfit for any other occupation than fretting 
and idling. Plentiful leisure there was to crack this nut Milly had pre- 
sented to him. 

He sat in his chambers all day, arrayed in Turkish slippers and old 
gray shooting-jacket, hammering at the nut. What sort of culprit was 
he to meet and engage to-night. Suppose it was a gentleman of the 
clerical profession who had been persecuted out of intonations and genu- 
flections by a mutinous congregation or a bullying bishop—quite the 
sort of moral cowardice young ladies would denounce. Suppose it was 
a gentleman suing for breach of promise—mean, no doubt, and in some 
sense cowardly; or a bankrupt, who had taken flight and left a brood 
of young children to starve. The Blenheims were especially bitter upon 
bankruptcy. Suppose it were a timid husband, who had run away from 
the cholera in his own house and bed; or a Christian gentleman the 
town had been talking about, who had submitted to a horsewhipping, 
inflicted upon him because he had presumed to claim his right to his 
own family pew—the ladies had no pity for this poor fellow’s patient 
back. Could it be he? 

He sat thus musing and reading—merely with the eyes—a new 
work of Dr. Doran’s—a pleasant author, not often slighted thus,—but 
he could not crack that nut. So the idle hours went by, and four 
o’clock struck. He got up, dressed, and, stepping into a cab, was set 
down at Bedford Square, where rested the solution of the feverish 
problem. 

It was a neat rosy smiling little maiden, with a French cap on the 
back of her head, who attended to the Blenheim’s hall-door—a young 
woman, who considered herself priviledged to smile in the faces of all 
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gentlemen under forty who knocked at the door, and who looked as if 
she expected to be spoken to, just as other servants look as if they ex- 
pected a shilling. John Wayre generally paid the trifling fee of. a 
friendly remark, and she showed her gratitude by always characterising 
him to her young lady as such a handsome friendly little gentleman. 

She took his hat from him with most engaging zeal, and bade him 
welcome as if the house belonged to her. 

“Ts the gentleman come yet, Annie?” said he. 

“The gentleman, sir? Do you mean the Major?” 

“ No, the other gentleman, Annie.” ‘ 

“La! sir. The other gentleman Miss Milly told me was yourself.” 

The blood mounted to his temples—he tripped over three stairs as 
he went up. There are certain moods of mind when the slightest, the 
most extravagant suspicion takes effect. His appetite departed, though 
the smell of roast-meat pursued him most temptingly from the kitchen 
stairs. 

It would be affectation to conceal from ourselves any further that 
Miss Blenheim exercises some unwonted influence over our friend which 
has unhinged his habitual good sense and manliness. 

Of course a moment’s reflection showed the absurdity of the sus- 
picion. The joke would have been too cumbrous, too audacious. There 
would be neither point nor object in the slight. None but a lover could 
have harboured such a baseless vision. 

Mr. Wayre entered the drawing-room with a strong sense of curi- 
osity, and he was received by the mistress of the house. She gave him 
a languid welcome, which caused him to remember that the invita- 
tion came from her daughter. Milly was not in the room; and for a 
moment it occurred to him that she might have omitted to mention 
it to Mrs. Blenheim. Whatever he felt, he allowed no disquietude to 
appear in his manner, as he offered a playful apology for coming so 
informally. 

Upon the rug stood a tall gentleman, with sunken eyes, big cheek- 
bones, and thin red moustache, to whom Mrs. Blenheim introduced 
him; and at this moment Milly opened the door. The friendly smile 
upon the Major’s face vanished as she appeared; he looked towards 
the lady with an anxious, undetermined expression; but for her, she 
never allowed her eyes to rest on his; she was entirely occupied by 
Mr. Wayre. You would have supposed she had not seen Mr. Wayre 
for years; that he was an only brother, who had just come home from 
the antipodes. She drew a chair close to him, and began to talk in a 
low flurried manner, pursuing any trifling subject that turned up. The 
young lady was certainly under excitement. John Wayre had a de- 
liberate way of expressing himself, and was simple and choice in his 
language. Those little interstices, as it were, in his replies, caused by 
this balancing, leisurely way, seemed to alarm her, as if she feared some 
one might slip in a remark, and so make a third in the conversation; 
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so she wove these interstices up with busy comment and interruption 
whilst John Wayre gently repeated in his own mind—* Now what does 
all this mean?” 

He was not long in coming to the solution that in the same cir- 
cumstances most people, with a little knowledge of nature, would have 
come to. 

Miss Milly, thought he, is desirous to show off her lover to me, and 
hardly knows how to do it gracefully; so, under the mask of a little 
playful irony—a complacent abuse of what she loves and admires—she is 
weak enough to invite me here to witness her happiness. I must seem 
very much pleased. If I find an opportunity of delicate indirect congra- 
tulation, it is due to her, and my intimacy with her will privilege me so 
far. She would like to be rallied a little. She is now a little conscious 
and flattered and easy—perfectly natural. The same trick prevails with 
the simple Arcadian mind and the West-end beauty when those affee- 
tions are engaged. She supposes, of course, that her distinction as a 
fiancée has produced a sort of sensation upon me, and as far as I can I 
must humour the notion. 

“ I like him,” in a low voice said he, bending forward. Mrs. Blen- 
heim was occupying the Major at the moment. 

“Who do you mean?” she said, blushing like a schoolgirl; and John 
Wayre saw that blush. 

“T mean your bé/e noire, of course. He seems a fine handsome 
fellow, and I wish him a colonelcy before the year is out.” 

“ Have you seen our new photogr aphs?” said Milly abruptly. 

“No; have you him in his uniform?” 

“We have no picture of Major de Lindesey,” she said, in a quick 
decisive tone. 

“T suppose you must get one before he goes,” he said; “but you 
will soon have him back again; I understand there are very few 
casualties.” 

“ Mr. Wayre, once for all,” she said almost inarticulately, “it is 
nothing to me whether Major de Lindesey — or stays at home.” 

“Don’t be angry with me,” he said; “ your mother has long ago 
made me a confidant, and I have been anxious—” 

“ Aunt,” interrupted Milly, “will you come over. Mr. Wayre will 
have it that my photograph is like you,” said she flippantly. 

Over came her worthy aunt, who was in her confidence, and she 
made the old lady sit at her other side, entrenching herself, as it were, 
against the enemy. 

“ Will you make me umpire?” said the Major, coming over. “ Allow 
me to see the photograph.” 

Milly placed the book in his hands. 

“Fancy, you would haye been on the sea now but for me, Mr. 
Wayre,” she said, leaving the Major still outside the circle, with the 
photograph book in his hand. 
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He pronounced his opinion nevertheless, gently and humbly too. 
He said he saw more resemblance in the photograph than in life; he 
inquired where the picture had been taken, with the obvious view to 
get one for himself. 

“ At Mayall’s,” she said shortly, and turned again to Mr. Wayre. 

“You were starting for Paris, Mr. Wayre,” said the Major, holding 
his ground. 

“Yes, I believe we were both under sailing orders,” said Wayre, 
who thought by a genial remark to set the whole party at their ease. 

He might as well have struck De Lindesey on the cheek. He grew 
pale and fierce for a moment, as he stared in John Wayre’s face, looking 
for the malice prepense; but there was no trace. 

Milly here took the Major under her protection. 

“ You at least were reprieved,” she said quickly to Mr. Wayre, “and 
I really don’t believe you are going at all. Why, Mr. Wayre, you 
could never tear yourself away from mamma, as I know she cannot 
afford to lose you. We have grown to consider you a sort of fixture 
here.” 

Really all this was very gratifying to Mr. Wayre; but he was at a 
greater loss than ever to know what this sudden freshet of affection 
and confidence could mean. Was this the young lady who used to sit 
by the window reading whilst he talked, and who used to slip away to 
bed, hours before he rose to say good-night? 

“ Ah,” thought he, “this is some lovers’ quarrel. The Major is a 
bit too old and staid to enter into the spirit of it, but Miss Milly will 
have it out. Why should I not be made indirect mediator? Have I 
not been asked here to stand between her and the gentleman?” 

The dinner-bell rang, and all went down stairs. John Wayre re- 
signed himself to be made use of to-day, and resolved to act a cheerful 
genial part. Perhaps he had some lurking pride in proving that he 
was able, sneers my neighbour Mephistopheles. 

The party was so small and informal that the ladies descended into 
the parlour without assistance, and the two gentlemen followed; but 
Milly still placed herself between Mr. Wayre and her aunt, and, thus 
entrenched, settled herself to sustain her suitor’s presence. There was a 
gentle implacability about her manner, a severe politeness in her address 
when the Major made an advance, which seemed to Mr. Wayre to spring 
from a deeper source than a lover’s pet. This conviction grew on him, 
and filled him with a secret elation. Had he followed the impulse of 
crude nature, he would have ministered to this estrangement, or taken 
a quiet and triumphant advantage of it; but Mr. Wayre was under a 
strict self-control,—he was in that mood when a man is so anxious to 
act justly that he wrongs himself. There might have been pride in it. 
With perverse generosity, then, he paid some unnecessary attention to 
his rival. He made opportunities for him, and gave him opens, that 
the man might fairly take his chance. He hastened to introduce a con- 
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genial topic to this end, and he made some remarks about India and the 
immediate chance of active service. 

“Tt seems a little hard, Major de Lindesey,” said he; “but I dare- 
say you are not sorry.” 

By the question he gave the Major a handsome opportunity of mag- 
nifying himself before the ladies, either by a philosophical reserve or a 
gallant indifference. 

Scarcely had he introduced the subject when it was trampled out by 
the three ladies with a very noteable haste. 

“ Hum—haw—a—’” began the Major. 

“No one could be glad of such an occasion,” said Milly, mercifully 
covering his embarrassment with the feeling of a true little lady. 

“The Major has seen quite enough blood shed,” said Mrs. Blenheim. 
“He has served in Persia and the Crimea; and, I forget, were you not 
also at the Cape, Major?” 

“JT am sure,” said Miss Brown, with a mild benevolent smile, “the 
Major’s health could never stand that dreadful climate. Indeed, no 
one could expect it. I’m sure it would kill me very soon.” 

“You don’t appear as if you were minding your own health, Mr. 
Wayre,” said Mrs. Blenheim, turning the subject, shying from it with 
nervous precipitation; but the Major winced at this mortifying protec- 
tion. He had demeaned himself humbly and dejectedly hitherto. There 
was a tear upon his white eyelashes as he gazed at Milly in very ear- 
nest appeal. He had beheld Milly’s attentions—the tribute of her eyes 
and ears—bestowed upon a gentleman he had never seen before; upon 
a d n little dominie from the Temple. Yet he had no proud 
stomach; he patiently sought to ingratiate himself once more in the 
lady’s fickle heart. But it is humiliating to be screened by a woman 
who despises you—it is a mercy which stings; to be spared, yet held 
coldly aloof; that pity made him a little reckless. He rasped out, in 
answer to Mr. Wayre’s question, as he eyed him sternly across the 
table: 

“No, sir; jungle-fighting is more to the taste of a red Indian or a 
Negro than a British soldier; and I don’t care to battle against the sun 
and the fever; they give no fair play. You are in the Volunteers, I 
presume?” 

“T am, sir,” said Wayre, with a smile; “why do you presume it?” 

“ Because, sir, it is their peculiar province to talk of the wars.” 

It was a little brutal, perhaps, this sudden thrust. Had Mr. Wayre 
been assailed elsewhere than at a lady’s table, he was just the man to 
find a retort; and we must all feel that a very slight rub in the right 
direction would have thrown the Major over; but the barrister answered 
with perfect good humour: 

“Well, sir, it is creditable to the Volunteers. I suppose your sword 
is your only tongue when you discuss the wars?” 

Mrs. Blenheim still vigilant to shield the Major, interposed here 
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with some readiness: “ And the tongue is the sword with you barristers. 
Have you any more interesting trials to tell me about, Mr. Wayre?” 

Again the subject was trampled out by the ladies, and Mr. Wayre 
began to feel a little shy of it also. He turned to Milly, and bestowed 
upon her all his intelligence. He heard her murmur to him, whilst 
Mrs. Blenheim was smoothing down the Major’s plumes: 

“T asked you here to support me, Mr. Wayre.” 

So, at that sign, he turned to her with all his heart, and threw off 
all the abstraction and the vapours which had oppressed him so long— 
too sunny and delightful was the hour to last. 

The Major watched them with angry spleen. He lost hope, and 
erew reckless. As a guest he enjoyed a certain advantage over Milly; 
she must listen to him and make some answer; she dared not make a 
scene when a strange gentleman was by. He felt the petty tyranny in 
his hands, and he employed it without tact or mercy. He spoke of 
Uffington Hall, reminded her of various passages there, with the gaiety of 
suppressed bitterness. Methinks the Major was never proved a coward 
till then; and he miscalculated Milly, for she did dare to make a scene 
—she burst into a hysteric fit of crying, and rising, hurried from the 
room. 

Soon after this occurrence the Major took his adieux, and Mrs. 
Blenheim understood them to be for ever. 
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Che Streets of the World. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


VENICE: RIVA DEGLI SCHIAVONI. 
Tue Riva degli Schiavoni is a paradoxical place. Throughout its entire 
length you will see all that the Queen of the Adriatic can show of life, of 
movement, of activity; yet is it in many respects the most un-Venetian 
thoroughfare in Venice. It is noisy both by day and by night; while 
the rest of the city is wonderfully still. It is so broad and roomy a pro- 
menade that you might easily gallop a horse along it from the Molo to 
the Giardini Pubblici, laid out by the French under the Napoleonic do- 
mination; whereas in other parts of the city, and saving only the few 
open spaces or campi, and St. Mark’s Place, all there is of dry land is 
narrow and tortuous, and irrevocably barred against the irruption of 
any four-footed animal bigger than a dog. When Lord Byron lived at 
Venice, he was wont to boast that he was the only denizen of the city 
who rode on horseback: and it must have been, I fancy, along the Riva 
degli Schiavoni that his lordship was accustomed to display the eques- 
trian proficiency cf which he was, not unpardonably, proud. There is 
no other place on this side the Lagunes where you can ride so much as 
a donkey, save the Campo di Marte, a parade-ground for the troops; a 
swamp reclaimed by the Austrians for the express purpose of indulging 
in their beloved pastime of manceuvring troops; but cavalry are ban- 
ished even from the Campo di Marte, it having been found inconvenient 
to transport whole regiments of dragoons thither in flat-bottomed boats. 
The Venetians, who preserve recollections almost as bitter of the French 
occupation as they hold their actual experience of the Austrian rule, 
are never tired of alluding with a sardonic sneer to a picture painted by 
some irenchman in the time of the Directory, and engraved in Paris, 
representing Napoleon, on horseback, as general-in-chief of the army of 
Italy, and surrounded by a brilliant staff, superbly mounted, reviewing 
his troops, including several squadrons of cuirassiers and hussars, in the 
Piazza San Marco. The date of the engraving is 1797, whereas the 
Venetians declare that Napoleon never came to Venice at all until more 
than ten years afterwards—after his coronation as King of Italy, at 
Milan; and as for the mounted staff, and the cuirassiers and the hussars, 
they aver that the only specimens of the equine species that have ever 
been seen in St. Mark’s Place are the horses poised in an eternal trot 
over the architrave of the Basilica; and they, as all the world knows, 
are of Corinthian brass. There is, indeed, a legend setting forth that 
one day, in the height of the Carnival of Venice, during the Middle 
Ages, an adventurous mountebank brought a live flesh-and-blood horse 
to the Piazza. He was a learned horse—a performing horse; and his 
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owner proposed to exhibit his skill in accomplishing tricks on the cards, 
dancing to slow music, and pointing out the greatest rogue in company. 
He was landed from a gondola at the Molo, and brought to a conve- 
nient station opposite to the Torre del Orologio, or clock-tower. But 
the populace regarded him with disfavour. They declared that a live 
horse ought to have wings. The horses of St. Mark, indeed, they ad- 
mitted to be wingless; but then they had been brought from the East, 
and were infidel steeds; but for a Christian horse, proh pudor! They 
accused the mountebank of being a magician; they beat him badly, and 
forced him to flee; nay, I am by no means certain that they did not 
slay the horse incontinent, and straightway convert him into sausages for 
the use of some of the stifling little eating-houses behind the Procuratie 
Vecchie. 

The inhabitants of the Riva degli Schiavoni still preserve a lively 
recollection of the poet-peer who was so very anxious to hide a club- 
foot—as though that speck would have been noticed in the blaze of his 
transcendent genius—but was not quite so careful to conceal a hump- 
backed mind. In some of the shops you may yet see catchpenny pam- 
phlets purporting to be “ La Vita del Lord George Noel Byron.” He 
has left his mark here, not to be eradicated, as in other cities where he 
dwelt; but of his horse and his horsemanship I found no trace. I wonder 
whether his lordship ever got a spill. It is not unlikely. The Riva degli 
Schiavoni, although broad and long, is intersected by numerous canals, 
and these are only to be crossed by steep little up-and-down bridges. 
Byron, too, although a bold and venturous horseman, was not a very 
skilful one. In Madame de Bassanville’s Salons d'autrefois she tells a 
curious story of the poet falling from his horse on the Boulevard de 
Gand, Paris, in 1817. The fall was a very ugly one, and might have 
been attended with fatal consequences; but the skilful Corvisart was 
called in, and speedily set Byron right again. If any credit is to be 
attached to the French chronique scandaleuse, the illustrious bard de- 
murred at the amount of the fees he was called upon to pay; and an 
unseemly squabble took place between Corvisart and himself. But 
one never knows how much truth or how much falsehood there may 
be in these said scandalous chronicles, personal reminiscences, fifty- 
years’ experiences, and the like. Vain old women, and old men too, 
sometimes pride themselves upon the goodness of their memories, 
at the very time when they are playing them the strangest of tricks. 
I daresay Madame de B. thought that she was inditing nothing but 
verity; yet, were the real truth to come out, it is quite as likely that 
Dupuytren, and not Corvisart, was the doctor called in; that Lord Byron 
was thrown out of his carriage, and not off his horse; and that instead 
of wrangling with his medicos about the bill, he filled their pockets to 
overflowing with louis-d’ors. “ 7'ét ou tard, tout se sait,” quoth Madame 
de Genlis, or was it Madame de Maintenon?—I declare I don’t know; 
only we have to wait an unconscionably long time for a thoroughly 
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clean breast to be made anent every thing. I have sometimes, wander- 
ing on the Riva in the moonlight, tried to conjure up the phantom of 
Lord Byron on horseback, clattering along the Quay, and reining-in his 
nag on the Ponte della Paglia to gaze at the Bridge of Sighs, the 
palace and the prison on either side. But I could not succeed. The 
commendatore in Don Juan, bestriding his stone steed; William, in 
Biirger’s ballad, on his grisly troop-horse; Edgar of Ravenswood, even 
on his black mare, eddying round, and downwards, downwards in the 
fatal quicksand; of these I could summon the images; but Byron would 
not come, either from the vasty deeps of the Adriatic Sea, or from the 
turbid shallows of mine own mind, when called upon. And yet the 
theme seems pregnant, fruitful, facund. Byron in Venice! There he 
boasted that he would work the mine of his youth to the last vein of 
the ore. There he had his own gondola, his many mistresses, his con- 
venient agents. There the women went mad about him, pour ses beaux 
yeux, for love, and he went mad about them for lust. There more than 
one cajoled and cast-off fair one tried to poison the inconstant English- 
man. There was some life in Venice in those days. The theatres 
were open; night-regattas often took place; music on the water was no 
rarity, as it is now; the Carnival was still the noisiest and most brilliant 
in all Italy; the Ridotto and the casinos were not wholly things of the 
past. And of mortal men, who seemed better fitted to drink of the 
delicious goblet of Venetian pleasure—ay, drink of it to the very dregs 
—than George Gordon, the banished Lord of Newstead? Burning and 
passionate lines, too, he has written about Venice; stanza upon stanza 
of voluptuous music; word-pictures richly glowing as the canvases of 
Titian or Pordenone; light and coquettish barcaroles, like the incom- 
parable Beppo. But all in vain to me. I cannot associate Byron 
with Venice, or realise his taking kindly to Venetian life. Why did 
Count d’Orsay ever pencil that abominable profile of the author of 
Childe Harold with huge shirt-collar and semicircular waistcoat, which 
serves as a profile to Lady Blessington’s book about him? Why was 
that horrible story ever told of his persuading Grimaldi the clown, in 
wanton sport, to pour soy over his apple-pie? Why did an old lady once 
tell me that she knew Lord Byron very well when he was a member of 
the committee of Drury-Lane Theatre; and that a young man by turns 
more deplorably bashful and more insufferably conceited she never knew? 
Why didn’t Leigh Hunt burn that Byron book of his before he printed 
it? and why, oh why, did Byron himself do his best to convince us, in his 
own letters, that he was a splenetic coxcomb of splendid genius, who 
didn’t mean half what he wrote, and too frequently found a hippocrene 
in cold gin-and-water? 

By the way, my Venice guide-book tells me that equitation in this 
amphibious city is not an entire impossibility. According to it, there 
has lately been constructed at the Giardini Pubblici—the Tuileries 
garden of Venice, at the extremity of the Riva degli Schiavoni—an ex- 
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tensive series of stables and a large riding-school; and there, if we may 
trust the same authority, saddle-horses are always kept for hire. It may 
be so; but I frankly say that I don’t believe it. I never saw any stables 
or any riding-school in the Giardini Pubblici; and I have never heard 
that any body else ever did. Horses there may be, in some sequestered 
loose boxes; but I fancy them animals of unearthly breed, with cloven 
hoofs and griffin-heads, with horns sprouting from their frontal bones, 
like the unicorn in the royal arms; with coats covered with piscini 
scales, and manes of seaweed. Did not Lady Hester Stanhope keep 
two mysterious steeds continually bridled and saddled for the coming of 
the Prophet, who never came? Surely they must have been foaled by 
the same mare that was dam to these unreal horses in the Giardini 
Pubblici. If I could not realise Byron on horseback here, how could I 
gain any thing like a palpable notion of English tourists or Venetian 
dandies? But there are no dandies left at Venice, hiring park-hacks at 
five francs the afternoon, and converting the Riva degli Schiavoni into 
a Rotten Row. Forbid it, memories of the picturesque past, and the 
scarcely less picturesque present! How the loungers on the Quay would 
stare if there came suddenly careering along the Riva a Brighton riding- 
master’s cavalcade, the roughrider himself in the orthodox Newmarket- 
cut coat, drab cords, and high boots; around him the brilliant essai of 
pretty amazons. Goodness gracious me! what ever would the Venetians 
think of a pretty amazon! What impression would they form of her 
pork-pie or her chimney-pot hat, her gauntlets, her jewelled whip, the 
laced cambric handkerchief thrust in the pouch of her side-saddle, 
her habit with its tight corsage and flowing skirt; her exuberant 
tresses confined by a net of purple chenille or gold thread; her riding- 
trousers, “ chamois leather with black feet.” And a pretty horsebreaker! 
But modesty forbids me to pursue the subject. There are some hun- 
dreds of blind alleys behind the Merceria and the Torre del Orologio, 
where dwell the great-great-granddaughters of the famous—you may 
add an “in” to the adjective if you will—well, the infamous meretrict 
Veneziane, the most beautiful and the most shameless courtezans in the 
whole world, who were only tolerated by the strict Senate of Venice on 
condition that they exhibited themselves at stated hours every night at 
the windows of their houses in full dress, and with lighted candles on 
each side. The descendants of these Aspasias of the Adriatic are still 
numerous, and may be reckoned as first-cousins to the pretty horse- 
breakers of Hyde Park; but they are horsebreakers a pied. They are 
the dismounted dragoons of profligacy. Their vicious course—to borrow 
a term from the vocabulary of the roulette-table—is en plein, and not 4 
cheval. 

When I put forward my opening paradox, and stated the Riva 
degli Schiavoni to be, under many aspects, the most un-Venetian tho- 
roughfare in Venice, I should have supported the assertion, perhaps, by 
better evidence. There are, however, one or two points to be pleaded in 
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justification. First; there are but very few gondolas to be seen moored 
at the crowded quay-side. In Venice proper the gondola is the unique 
and invariable maritime craft to be met with. Men and women go to 
be married, and the dead are carried to be buried, in gondolas. You 
shall see one gondola full of garden-stuff, and another piled up with 
butcher’s meat. In one a carpenter’s bench is set up, and the carpenter 
is sawing or planing away, while his shavings or his sawdust are blown 
overboard into the canal, and drift away with the tide. The very beg- 
gars have gondolas, and cripples propel themselves with the oar between 
their stumps, asking, in the soft and musical Venetian dialect, for alms 
as they row past you. The bricklayers’ labourers row to their work; 
and the washerwomen ply their vocation in gondolas, Artists sketching 
in them you may often see; likewise women at needlework, and children 
at play, and notaries’ clerks copying crabbed deeds. They are cleanly 
and isolated congeners of the Sampans in the Chinese waters. Finally, 
so far as my late-at-night experience extends, the gondolicrs appear to 
sleep in their boats, and to have and to desire no other domicile. There 
are said to be as many gondolas in Venice as there are droschkies in St. 
Petersburg—nearly four thousand; but their chief traffic is on the Grand 
Canal and its tributary arteries. The great throng of gondolas ceases 
at the Molo, where they are moored close and thick together at night, 
two or three tiers deep. From the Molo stretches away for more than a 
mile the Riva degli Schiayoni, an embankment not unlike the Chiaga 
at Naples; not unlike the Rivage at Nice; not unlike, even, the Quai 
de la Joliette at Marseilles; the Port at Dieppe; nay, the Harbour-side at 
Dover. Barges and boats of every form, schooners and feluccas, spero- 
nare and brigantines, with lateen sails and queer images of saints and 
Madonnas emblazoned on them or painted on their sterns and prows, 
lie at anchor in ranks of tolerable density. There is no forest of masts, 
and never will be again at Venice, I fear; but there is a pretty shrub- 
bery of spars, and much gracefully-branching rigging. Here and there 
too, at some distance from the quay, you see anchored a passenger-boat 
that plies between Venice or Fiume, or Chioggia, or even Trieste and 
the Dalmatian littoral. It is only vessels drawing less than seven feet 
of water that can come up so far, or to the island of the Guidecca—so 
called nobody can tell why, save on the theory that it was once much 
frequented by Jews. At the Guidecca the maritime element assumes 
a coarser and less picturesque form. Tar, tarpaulin, and oakum assert 
themselves. Heavy-beamed Austrian sailors poison the air with the 
fumes of the vilest tobacco; ship-chandleries, marine-stores, and grog- 
shops abound; and the spectacle ofa tipsy mariner—English, American, 
or German—is not by any means uncommon. In fact, the Guidecca 
may be considered as the Wapping of Venice, just as Galata is the 
Wapping of Constantinople. The seafaring Italians, whatever may be 
their other faults, such as hugging the shore too close, trusting more to 
the invocation of saints in the science of navigation than to the ship- 
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man’s card, going to sleep whenever they have an opportunity, and 
passing the major portion of their wakeful moments in gambling, are 
strictly temperate. They can drink their cool draught of vino nero, 
their rosolio, or their thimbleful of aniseed; but of intoxication they 
seem to have an utter and innate abhorrence. In fact, a drunken man 
in Venice seems to be as great a rarity as a horse; and the sober inhabi- 
tants, were they to get hold of a confirmed toper, would, I fancy, be so 
much puzzled to know what to do with him, that it is not improbable 
they might bring their doubts to a solution by flinging him into the 
canal. 

Over against the upper end of the Riva is the island of St. Giorgio 
Maggiore, or St. George the Great, with its salmon-coloured convents 
and churches; but between this and the quay, and abominably dis- 
figuring the bosom of the bright blue sea, rises a hideous Austrian 
stone fort, bristling with guns, smug and smirking and angular, like 
one of those Seven Castles of the Devil that perk from the Gulf of 
Finland at Cronstadt. Confound that Austrian fort! It mars the 
otherwise faultless and matchless beauty of the view from the Riva as 
completely as William III.’s dingy brick storehouses marred the medi- 
zeval grandeur of the Tower of London. It is true, and most fortu- 
nately so, that these Dutch excrescences last named were burned down 
for good and all in 1841, and no architect was found stupid and pre- 
sumptuous enough to build them up again in the same style. But the 
Austrian fort of the Riva is, I fear, in no danger of incineration. Its 
sides are of solid stone. Its grinning teeth are rooted hard and fast 
in adamantine jaws; and, short of an earthquake or a few @enfer from 
the Whitworths or Armstrongs of some Monitor or Merrimac yet un- 
born, no force will be sufficient to crumble away its ugly bastions; and 
it is destined to be an eyesore, a nuisance, and a shame to Venice for 
many a long and dreary day to come. 

The extremity of the Grand Canal, close to the island of St. Giorgio 
Maggiore, runs out in a long spit of land; and on this is erected the 
Dogana or custom-house, familiar to all Englishmen as the most con- 
spicuous object in Stanfield’s picture of Venice, in the Vernon Collec- 
tion. A custom-house is, under ordinary circumstances, the very reverse 
of a picturesque sample of architecture; but the Venetian Dogana is an 
exception to the general rule. It was erected in 1676, from the de- 
signs of the famous architect Guiseppe Benoni; and the long line of 
warehouses behind it date from as far back as the fourteenth century, 
although they have been recently restored and spoilt by the Austrians. 
The portico, with its noble columns and rustic pediment, is surmounted 
by a sword, on which is placed a golden globe and a statue of Fortune, 
serving at present as an anemometer. This is the sea custom-house, or 
Dogana del Mar; and pray, don’t confound it with the land custom- 
house, or Fondaco dei Tedeschi; which is ugly, and Austrian all over, in- 
side and out. Danieli’s Hotel, one of the best in Venice, but not the very 
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bast, is on the Riva degli Schiavoni, close to the Ponte della Paglia. It 
lies somewhat low, and is, as I have already hinted, in the un-Venetian 
quarter; but it is a handsome and commodious house, much affected by . 
English tourists, and has this inestimable advantage, that in summer 
you catch the sea-breeze, both in the morning and the evening, twenty 
minutes earlier than you do at the hotels up the Grand Canal, or in 
the interior of the city. Danicli’s too is said to enjoy a comparative 
immunity from those frightful little insects wisely devised by a benign 
Providence for our torment—the mosquitoes. I say wisely; for, but 
for the mosquitoes, a traveller would be apt to grow so lazy in Venice 
as never to wake up again if once he went to sleep. The mosquitoes 
take good care that you shall not incur any risk through overweening 
drowsiness. “They may well call this place Stony Stratford; for I 
have been most terribly bitten by fleas,” the inconsequential tourist is 
said to have remarked. Well may they call Venice the Queen of the 
Adriatic; for it is most horribly infested with mosquitoes. Do you 
see the connexion? 

The Hotel Danieli was formerly the palace of a Venctian patrician. 
Cela va sans dire, almost, in this mournful abode of broken-down nobi- 
lity. The ex-palace may think itself lucky that it is not turned into a 
pawnshop, or an Austrian barrack, or the villa des menus plaisirs of a 
Jew money-lender or a retired ballet-girl. Many of the most mag- 
nificent palaces in Venice have suffered such shameful transformation. 
The famous Taglioni has been the proprietor of two, if not three. 
German contractors and curiosity-dealers have squatted in others; and 
the superb suites of apartments over the Piazzas in St. Mark’s Place, 
once the official residence of the procurators of the republic (whence 
their names Procuratie Vecchi and Procuratie Nuove) are now in the 
occupation of a hybrid gang of Austrian employés, notaries, advocates, 
and shopkeepers. 

Danieli’s is the Meurice of Venice, or at least it may claim such a 
position as Meurice’s enjoyed prior to the erection of the Hotel du 
Louvre and the Grand Hotel. Paterfamilias out for a holiday swears 
by Danieli. The reading-room is full of English guide-books,—all 
equally pretentious, and all equally worthless; and you may gather 
from their perusal what Mr.Coghlan thinks of Mr. Murray, and vice versa. 

Although, personally, I prefer the Hotel Victoria, or the Hotel della 
Ville (formerly the Palazzo Loredan), the latter being on the Grand 
Canal, and the former close to it, I don’t dispute any of the good qua- 
lities attributed to Danieli’s; and, in addition, I admit that to dwell 
there will save you a great deal of trouble if you entertain any objec- 
tion to perpetually drifting and plashing about in a gondola. Un- 
rivalled in their beauty and commodiousness as I consider those skiffs 
to be, there are people who grow weary of passing three-fourths of their 
time in a boat. I have heard, ere now, a gondola called a bore. I have 
known travellers bold enough to aver that they would sooner have a 
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hansom or a coupé de remise, or even a Brighton fly, than one of the 
delicious galleys with the fiddle-headed prows. Now, if you stay at 
one of the hotels right upon the Grand Canal or its tributaries, you 
must have a gondola every time you wish to go out; and you had best 
make up your mind to the inevitable necessity, so soon as ever you 
arrive in Venice, viz. by hiring a gondola by the day, instead of by the 
hour. It is true that the hotel-waiters always tell you that you can 
walk to the Place St. Mark or to the Rialto in five minutes; and I am 
willing to believe that there really are occult back-ways and mysterious 
dives up and down alleys and across one-arched bridges by means of 
which you may reach either of the places I have named without taking 
water; but then, in nine cases out of ten, you are sure to lose your way be- 
fore you have been out two minutes. One bridge is the twin-brother 
to the other; one alley is Cesar, and the other is Pompey; and Cesar 
and Pompey are very much alike, especially Cesar. You soon become 
entangled in a devious maze, to which the labyrinth at Hampton Court 
is as broad and rectilinear as Gower Street. St. Mark’s Place may be 
at five paces’ distance from you, but you fail to discover it, and at last 
wander half a mile away from it; but as every road is said to lead to 
Rome, so does every lane in Venice, if its course be pursued long 
enough, end in the water. You come out on a little riva or quay, or at 
the head of some steps; and then you put an end to your vain pere- 
grinations by hailing the nearest gondola, and desiring to be rowed to 
the Molo. You might have saved yourself a great deal of trouble by 
adopting this course at the commencement instead of the termination 
of your attempt to find out St. Mark’s Place. 

In the daytime the Riva degli Schiavoni is usually too broiling hot 
for promenading purposes. I speak, of course, of summer-time. With 
Venice in winter I have no acquaintance. You may protect yourself, 
indeed, from sunstroke by carrying a large umbrella (sky-blue is the 
preferable hue); but a gig umbrella, or a dame de la halle’s crimson 
gingham cupola, would not save your feet from being baked and blis- 
tered on the burning pavement. You had best stay in-doors and 
take your siesta, or lounge under the cool piazzas of St. Mark, eating 
ices, till sundown. Then you may take your ease upon the Riva, and 
enjoy the refreshing balminess of the sea-breeze to its fullest extent. 
Then the Riva is crowded. The mass of the multitude belong, how- 
ever, to the humble classes. Some tourists, French, English, or Ame- 
rican, staying at Danieli’s hostelry, are to be found there; but the Aus- 
trian officers have;voted the place snobbish, and won’t walk there; and 
the throng, minus the tourists, is composed of fishermen, sailors, gon- 
doliers, artisans, beggars, and grisettes. There are a great many beg- 
gars and a great many grisettes in Venice. As regards the well-to-do 
Venetians: there are, in the first place, no well-to-do Venetians; and, in 
the next place, if there were, they wouldn’t come out. Italian ladies 
and gentlemen are precisely the people you don’t see in this city, that 
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was once called La nobile citta and Venezia la ricca. Still, there is a 
crowd; there is movement; there is the hum of human voices; and all 
these are something that conduce to wean you from the notion, other- 
wwe irresistible, that you are living in the midst of a colossal cemetery. 
If the Austrian officers abstain from strolling on the Riva, the Austrian 
privates exercise no such abstention, and stagger, or waddle, or prowl 
about, with a vacant stare in their Croat eyes, or an idiotic grin on 
their Croat lips, or a brutal scowl on their Croat brows, as the humour 
suits them, or as fate has willed for them to have partaken of the 
salutary discipline of the stick, or to have been gratified with eleemo- 
synary beer, in the course of the day. They are a sulky, uncouth, and 
ruffianly lot; but their white jerkins are valuable as points of contrast 
in a crowd against the black dresses of the women. A pretty apology 
is this indeed for the Austrian domination! The uniforms of the gar- 
rison help out the chiar’ oscuro, and that is all. 

Formerly, I have been told, the Riva degli Schiavoni presented 
every evening the aspect of a waterside fair. Booths and tents and 
stalls and tables, where you could gamble for cakes and oranges ; 
mountebanks and conjurors and posture-masters; singers and dancers 
and improvisatori, kept up a continual mart of frivolity and an inces- 
sant din. The English “serious world” would be inexpressibly gra- 
tified at the change which has come over the Riva under the beneficent 
influence of the Austrian sceptre and the Austrian stick. The fair has 
been completely put down. Sir Peter Laurie could not have “put 
down suicide” more forcibly. The mountebanks and tumblers, the 
jugglers and ballad-singers and story-tellers, have disappeared. The 
crowd remains, feverish yet listless, sluggish yet irritable. Humanly 
speaking, the Riva degli Schiavoni, like every other place in Venice, is 
as a valley of dry bones. And the bones are very dry. Shall these 
bones ever live again? 
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Che New Policy of Italy. 


BY A NON-CONVENTIONIST, 


“ Save me from my friends, and I will protect myself from my enemies,” 
said old Sir Thomas Browne, who was a clever man. Depend on it, 
friends are ill friends sometimes. They may beguile you in many ways 
—for instance, by forcing on you injudicious, nay perhaps selfish ad- 
vice, which gratitude or affection almost compels you to follow; and by 
teaching you, from excessive tenderness, to rely on others instead of 
helping yourself. Italy, the renovated “ pet-child” of Europe, has had 
many friends, and, in my opinion, she has suffered grievously under 
the latter baneful influence, and has just now had a striking instance 
of the former. 

The decadence of an old country is respectable and respected. We 
quote Tasso to prove that “ cities die ;” we recall the fact that “Troy 
has been;” and then venerate for ever the ruined recollections. 

But the resolution of a half-formed kingdom into its former com- 
posite elements has nothing of grandeur, and indeed is only suggestive 
of disappointed hopes and utter failure. Of course France has been a 
true friend to Italy. To quote General La Marmora, “ Montebello, 
Magenta, and Solferino say enough on that head.” To be sure, after 
the war came Villa Franca. As far as I can judge, I should like the 
Emperor of France to make war with me, but not to make peace for me, 

To paraphrase General La Marmora, “ Villa Franca and Sevastopol 
say enough on that head.” But nobody can blame Napoleon III. 
Fighting for Italy was one of the episodes which he had inserted in 
the programme of his life. He fought for her; but chancing a repulse 
for her was not at all an dée Napoléonienne; so when the telegram came 
which told that Prussia was preparing to march, he made peace with his 
brother emperor and his royal ally. Ah! est un déiail. The Emperor, 
like Hal-o’-the-Wynd, “ fought for his own hand.” And then consider, 
though a capital soldier, King Victor Emmanuel is no statesman or even 
diplomatist, and is, in truth, a mere puppet in the hands of the 
astute monarch who now rules over France and directs Italy. 

So peace was made; the great “idea” was abandoned ; Cavour was 
driven half mad, and Garibaldi half frantic. 

Then came the inevitable day of payment. The one blot on the 
escutcheon of a noble man was exposed to view,—the one error of a 
great career was evident to astonished Europe. Cavour for once in his 
life sat down in the Chambers utterly crushed by the speech of a deeply 
injured deputy, and France got Nice and Savoy. 

The Emperor had carried out a vast idea; and I will not even say 
that France did not deserve what she obtained; but “wages for the 
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day’s work” being paid, surely here was a chance for Italy to get her- 
self clear of French leading-stritigs. With the death of Count Cavour 
commenced the decline of the nation which he politically and Garibaldi 
materially had so raised and aggrandised. 

I think from that day dates the first hesitation about the absolute 
necessity of having Rome for the capital of Italy,—an idea, be it said, 
never very deeply impressed on the mind of the King of Italy. The 
material question he can well grasp. At the head of an army he would 
assail Rome as he would Verona; but Rome can never be besieged by 
Italians. The lacerated images of the Villa Borghese and the shattered 
columns of the Palazzo Colonna still exist, as a mute but eloquent pro- 
test against such vandalism. Rome must fall from an interior move- 
ment; Romans must open the gates by which Italians march in and 
proclaim their nation’s King from the Capitol. Here, indeed, is one of 
the reasons which secured St. Peter’s chair to the College of Cardinals. 
But this sort of sentimentality is foreign to the nature of the “re gallant?’ 
uomo.” The religious feeling is above his understanding; the artistic 
beyond his intellect. 

I will not take on myself to say that Rome, as the capital, is an 
absolute necessity for a united Italy; though I confess a somewhat 
long and careful study of the country from all points of social and 
political view has convinced me that Rome and Rome alone will ever put 
a stop to those local jealousies which are the direst misfortunes of the 
Italians now, as they were in the day of the ever-disputing medieval 
republics. Still, many of my friends, with equal opportunity of study- 
ing the question and infinitely higher intellect, consider that “ Rome” 
is but a sentimental aspiration. “ Italy,” say these heathens—being 
friends, I call them hard names—“can be equally well ruled from 
Florence, Pisa, Naples.” 

Had the Piedmontese Government, when it became the Government 
of Italy, moved to Florence, I should have said that it was most wise. 
A capital, lovely as to situation—central as to influence—the chosen 
residence of money-spending strangers—and, above all, the metropolis 
of those arts which are the glory of Italy. 

Here was indeed a proper spot on which to halt on the march to 
Rome; but once encamped at Turin, the head-quarters should never 
have changed ground till the campaign was over, and the flag of Italy 
was flying over the strongholds of bigotry, Jesuitism, brigandage, and 
oppression. 

But then, again, the struggle for the regeneration of Italy has ever \ 
been an ideal war, and the ‘idea pursued has been—“ Ttaly, one and 
united, with Rome for her capital.” 'To that war-cry the Austrians were 
driven from Lombardy—the Bavarians from Sicily and Naples. 

The Italians are an imaginative and poetic race. Of course, we 
Northerns, cold, calm, and practical, shall laugh at and despise them; 
still let us make allowances for poor human nature. We cannot all be 
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born in England. I think that this “idea” caused Italians to fight 
and conquer. I fear the impulse is now about to be destroyed. 

I do not hesitate to write here what I have already told to French 
statesmen and Italian diplomatists. My opinion is, that Italy once 
halted at Florence will never approach one yard nearer Rome. 

Why should the Emperor Napoleon withdraw his troops? You will 
say: “ Compelled by the Convention of 15th September.” The French 
Liberals say so; the English press asserts it; and the Italians, with the 
exception of one despised party—which, after all, did fight from Mar- 
sala to Capua, and poured the spoils of its victory into the lap of the 
most ungrateful country in Europe—sing so in one loud chorus. None 
are so blind, surely, as those that will not see! 

Where is the proof that France is bound to retire from Rome within 
two years? or at the expiration of two years? If I can read and com- 
prehend, M. Drouyn de Lhuys distinctly asserts that Florence is a final 
resting-place: “ Do not think Florence is a halt on the march to Rome. 
It is the final goal of your advance. Do not flatter yourselves, and de- 
ceive your people, by saying this is Count Cavour’s system. You are well 
aware that Cavour declined any change of capital, and said we must 
clear out of Rome in a fortnight. And, finally, do not delude your 
friends or cajole your enemies by ‘what must inevitably happen,’—for 
nothing shall happen. We reserve our liberty of action—which means, 
our liberty of remaining where we are; and if you dare to assert your 
liberty of action (of course, we do not mind your saying a few loud 
words two years before), why we shall send a few more battalions from 
Marseilles to Civita Vecchia. Of course, if the Pope makes a martyr 
of himself, and goes off to Cadiz, Westminster, or Puebla, the Emperor 
must say, Le Pape cest moi, and remain in Rome in the interest of 
Catholicism.” ; 

Cavaliere Nigra, who has long lived in the enervating atmosphere 
of a French court, seems to have jumped at any offer of any settle- 
ment made by his hospitable host of the Tuileries. The Marchese 
Pepoli—a worthy but ponderous individual, in some way related to 
the Second Empire, and for that reason, perhaps, the last man that 
an Italian Government should have selected, considering that it had 
to conciliate a large faction, to whom all that is French is hateful, 
and a still larger and wiser section, to whom France and her Em- 
peror are ever suspected—was sent express to back-up the resident 
Legate! 

These were the men selected to fight the supreme battle of Italy on 
the field of the Tuileries! 

And who selected them? 

Italy has been murdered by mediocrity. After the death of Count 
Cavour, a grand honest gentleman, and a talented ifnot thoroughly prac- 
tical statesman (how could such exist in the Peninsula?), took office, ruled 
with great tact as well as firmness, and was fast entering into that path 
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of conciliation which would have spared Italy the crime of Aspromonte, 
and the shame of a French admiral in Naples Bay hesitating whether 
or not ¢o land the men from his fleet and secure Capua. Unhappily, one 
man, unless he is a Cavour, cannot constitute a ministry. Baron Rica- 
soli resigned, and opened the gates of office to the most mischievous 
politician now living in Italy, Signor Ratazzi—(when I use the ex- 
pression “most mischievous,” I except Mazzini, of course; but he is a 
Red Republican, lives in England, and, I am told, means well, which is 
something). Now Signor Ratazzi is a lawyer! 

I have a theory that you should never employ a lawyer for any 
thing but law, and as little as possible for that. Well, L’Avvocato 
Ratazzi accepted, willingly enough, the brief, and conducted. the case. 
The sentence, confirmed by the high imperial court, was “exile to the 
Danubian provinces and the consequences,” if the purest-minded patriot 
in Italy could be persuaded into going, or “death” if he remains in 
Italy. Hence Aspromonte. The sentence was recorded; it was being 
nearly put in execution. Then down went the Ratazzi Cabinet,- covered 
with the most merited ignominy that ever weighed on a defeated 
minister. It is a nasty subject, this of Monsieur de Ratazzi, his 
French proclivities, his violent efforts, and his disgraceful triumph : 
“* Non ragioniam di lor.” 

But turn for an instant to his successors. Poor Farini has suf- 
fered worse than death. So we may record two deaths of great men 
for their country. There was nearly a third; but then true aid came 
from Paris, and the bringer of that aid, a learned doctor, has been 
exiled from the Fanbourg St. Germain in consequence. When Farini 
took office, he was the working man; it is doubtful, however, if even in 
November 1862 he was himself. 

Friends found him crouching over the fire, shunning conversation, 
dreaming, as it seemed unhappy dreams. I remember his receptions, 
and one great ball he gave. “ How ill he looks!” was the constantly 
repeated remark. He faded away. Then dire mediocrity closed over 
Italy, and culminated in the “black darkness” which, having rendered 
Italy bankrupt, sent her to France for advice and assistance. 

Woe to those who cry out i extremis! Hard terms will be their 
portion; and it is but natural. Nobody can blame the consulted if he 
makes terms for himself. 

Sardinia is a nice island. There is iron there; I am inclined to 
think coal also; and they can grow a little cotton. Again, to take more 
exalted ground, what do you think of the “kingship of Rome?” What 
a title! and it has been before bestowed by one who is not only worthy 
of imperial imitation, but who is daily imitated. . 

After all, Napoleon the Third, the cleverest man in Europe, is Em- 
peror of the French. The French love glory, power, possession; and 
Italy is only an ally for which already much has been done. Therefore, 
again I say, poor Italy! 
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The result of the united efforts of the late Turin Cabinet, and its 
“administrators and executors”,at the court of Paris, was, as we are 
nearly tired of hearing, “the Convention of 15th September.” 

I think now I must borrow a phrase from the reactionists: “This 
was a suicidal application of Aspromonte.” 

As soon as the Minghetti-Peruzzi Cabinet had got the imperial 
consent to the boon which Signori Pepoli and Nigra humbly craved, 
then down went their cabinet, with a crash which would have been 
mighty had the component parts of it weighed any thing separately or 
together. 

Blood was shed in Turin; and troops, ranged in opposite line in a 
, large piazza, fired straight into one another, and every body lost his head 
(some 150 their lives) except an English cabinet minister. 

And here we enter on a phase of government which I confess strikes 
me as altogether hors ligne. 

The ministry of the “Convention” falls amidst the smoke of sui- 
cidal muskets and the shrieks of murdered Turinese. (I detest their 
climate and their language; but yet they do deserve well of their 
country.) And of course you will say the measures which caused 
this bloodshed in the capital of Italy fell with the ministry which 
proposed it. 

Ah, my friend, you belong to the old conscientious system. “‘H 
cambiato tutto questo.” 

As the keys of the Home Office fell from the hands of one minister, 
they were eagerly seized by a happy successor. The portfolios were 
scarcely closed by the retiring before they were reopened by the entering 
ministers. “Thank you, sire, with gratitude.” General Lamarmora 
accepted office. A bold man, a good officer, and a very indifferent diplo- 
matist, General Lamarmora marches (he could not walk) into office over 
the ruins of the last cabinet. It is a great position, that of prime 
minister to Italy at a crisis. The position is grand; and the man? 

The child of a revolutionary country, he “detests revolution;” he 
fears it, who perhaps fears nothing else. But for “revolution” he would 
have been only a Piedmontese officer. Revolution, Cavour, and Gari- 
baldi have made him first an Italian general, then a governor only 
second to his king, and now a prime minister. What a career! And 
yet he “detests revolution.” Never mind that, however. I have al- 
most always found that the children of successful revolution are parri- 
cides. Is he otherwise fitted for his seat at that prominent and un- 
comfortable green table? I humbly think not. If ever the spirit of 
conciliation was required in Italy, it is now. Now, conciliation and 
General Lamarmora are as far asunder as the Poles and Russians, when 
there were any Poles. Unlike Prince Talleyrand, the Chernaia com- 
mander thinks all that is xo¢ military not only uncivil, but uncivilised. 

General Lamarmora openly in the Chamber asserts his hatred of 
“revolution.” Good. 
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He is connected intimately with much that is the extreme of reac- 
tion ; necessarily he hates the promoters of revolutions. A few days 
ago he asserted that General Garibaldi was no general—scarcely a sol- 
dier—hardly a brave man! 

Now, to doubt the administrative talent of one who said himself, 
“ Je ne sais que trancher avec Pépée,” is fair. To doubt his powers of com- 
manding a great organised army is permitted, especially to Lamarmoras; 
but I really do think that any Italian casting a doubt on his great 
general’s bravery, much less asserting that he has never been “under 
fire” (the general president of the council might have applied to 
Monsieur de Ratazzi before making that statement), covers himself 
with the ignominy of a petty jealousy which disgraces any soldier, 
much less so distinguished an officer as the present president of the 
Italian council. Now General Lamarmora disliked and feared the 
Convention as established by the Emperor of the French, “with those 
in authority under him,” as they say, with one slight change, in 
the catechism. He seems to have hated it extremely at Colico, a 
nasty feverish place, with a poor inn and nasty smells; to have 
liked it a little better at Bellagio, a pleasant spot; to have got still 
more reconciled (very naturally) to it at Como; and to have accepted 
office as soon as the train could get him to Turin. With office 
came conviction. What was disliked by the general was accepted with 
pleasure by the minister. Of all the droll reasons for a change of mind 
that I have ever met with in print, General Lamarmora’s speech gives 
the drollest. 

Here is also a slight constitutional question; but that we pass over 
in the present condition of Italy. We do not usually see a ministry 
turned out on a question, and its successor carrying on the business. 
Then the ministers went down to the Palazzo Carignano, and the 
Chambers voted the change of capital by an overwhelming majority. 
Before such very radical measures were introduced, I confess I think 
that the much-abused “ Left” should have been tried in office. From 
exile and other circumstances, the party which, before it was shattered 
(cleverly too) by the Emperor of the French on the question of the 
capital, was the united “ Left,” has, without doubt, more extended 
acquaintance with political affairs, and, I should say, a far deeper ap- 
preciation of them, than the home-bred and _ theoretically-educated 
Italians, who were never “out” or “suspected.” Yet such has been the 
intense jealousy existing between these divisions of society (and mark, 
this is the great weakness of Italy), that I do not think a Tuscan or 
a Piedmontese would have believed in a second Cavour, if he had come 
suddenly, and come from Naples. 

So they went down and voted by a great majority the convention 
made by France; some fourscore Italians uttering a despised protest 
that, after all, they had suffered, fought, bled, and been abused (parlia- 
mentarily) for Italy, and not for France. And now I, who shall be (no 
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doubt deservedly) abused for my opinions, am going to assail this very 
majority, which has caused the Tuileries to laugh outright, and pro- 
bably raised a smile even at Compeigne. 

There has been since 1860 a very weak spot in the liberal party in 
Italy—to wit, internal division, now developed by the Emperor.. Here 
I should remark that a great London journal bestowed, some months 
ago, the title of “ Party of Impatience” on the “ Left” of the Italian 
chamber. The Daily Telegraph should have reserved its fire. The true 
party of impatience is that which is so impatient of Piedmont that it 
forgets that Turin is, or eas alas, only a “halt on the march to Rome.” 
If soldiers are quartered in an uncomfortable station, they always want 
to get on. Capua, on the other hand, was fatal for its delights. Hatred 
of Piedmont was the prevailing feeling among all non-Piedmontese classes 
of Italians. Only accepted at first, Piedmont was detested after that 
fatal day which saw Cavour carried to Santena; and it must be con- 
fessed that neither king nor people courted the affection of the nation. 
Of the first I must say, “ Pity is ’tis true.” There are epochs in the 
histories of young nations—especially when gained to their sovereigns 
by that moral revulsion which is falsely called revolution—when tact is 
worth more than any genius. I say nothing here of genius; the tact 
certainly was wanting. 

This weak spot in the armour of liberal Italy was admirably attained 
by the proposed change; hence the great majority, which when tested by 
time, and on some other less prejudiced measure, will fall to pieces, and 
leave a deceived cabinet in a fatal minority. Of what, then, was this 
“overwhelming majority” really composed? I can give, I think, the 
component parts, though not the proportions. All those who hated 
Turin and centralisation—all those who thought that Italy was annexed 
to Piedmont—all those who hoped that in the contest the capital might 
finally settle down at Naples, Milan, Brescia, or Bologna (which is forti- 
fied)—all the Tuscans in general and all the Florentines in particular 
were found in the muster—Ricasoli and his followers must have been 
pleased to see the seat of government changed to their own province; 
Mordini and his party were delighted to get out of Turin; and then 
we must add that restless element, to be found in all parliaments, 
which likes change, and likes still more to be on the winning side. So, 
together, they made up “an overwhelming majority,” and the new 
cabinet found themselves in the rather abnormal situation of a ministry 
carrying by great numbers a measure which they themselves disliked, 
and the proposal of which had cost their predecessors in office their 
cherished portfolios. Dislike for Turin and local consideration, there- 
fore, forced the parliament to accept the Convention with its con- 
ditions. And now, perhaps, some practical Italian statesman will tell 
me what they have really got by it. 

* They have, at a great expense, changed the seat of government from 
one unfortified city to another considerably weaker by position, and 
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equally little strengthened by art. Is Florence more protected by 
Bologna and Ferrara than Turin by Alessandria and Piacenza? All 
the theory advanced about the flank-protection to Florence will, in fact, 
apply equally well to the other city. But Turin must have been forti- 
fied! Certainly! In 1859 it was shown that the city of the bulls’ heads 
had some capabilities of defence; and the Turinese set about elaborat- 
ing them like good citizens. But remember, Florence too will require 
fortifying, and to an extent hardly to be believed by many readers of 
the Turin debates. The Boboli gardens must be within the line of 
defence, and San Miniato too, and Bellosguardo; and even then, in these 
long-range days, heavy ordinance on Fiesole would knock the home of 
art, from the Tribune to the Villa San Donato, into dust and ashes, in 
a few hours since. 

It is needless, however, to speak on this point. The contrivers of 
the Convention thought so little of the defenceless state of Turin, that, 
as Signor Crispi pointed out in his very striking speech, the council 
which was to recommend the weakness of Turin and the strength of Flo- 
rence, on which facts the ministers were mainly to rely in the Chamber, 
only assembled to discover these urgent reasons for the change after 
the measure had been practically carried by Pepoli and Negra in Paris! 
So much for the question of strength. But is there not a great danger 
to monarchical government in this new metropolis ? 

I am no republican, nor do I believe much in the existence of that 
spirit generally throughout the kingdom; but I think that sufficient 
“reds” exist to do great harm to a recently erected monarchy; and if 
such a party exists any where, it is at Florence, Pisa, Pistoia, and Leg- 
horn. And the balance of the population? you will ask. Well; unfor- 
tunately, in your newly selected capital, the Codini, 7.e. grand-ducal 
reactionists, are more in number than your monarchy-men. Truth com- 
pels me to say, that the monarchy has taken but scant pains to conciliate 
the survivors of a gay, pleasant, and friendly court. As a friend to 
Italian monarchy, I confess I should have preferred seeing the king 
atCapo di Monte, to waiting on him at the Pitti. The Neapolitans 
delight in royalty, and would accept it, flavoured slightly with ducats, 
even from the hand of the king of darkness. “ Festa, Forca, Farina,” 
was the motto of King Ferdinando. King Victor might have ruled 
with one “ F'”—the first—and been very popular. “But Naples,” says 
General Lamarmora, “is on the frontiers.” Admitted—the frontier of 
the sea; and surely with the navy of Italy, Naples is stronger and cheaper 
than Florence. But then the Convention is to give Rome to Italy. 

I would just repeat, that, even after two years—two years in the 
present state of Italy!—France reserves her liberty of action. “So do 
we,” certainly asserted General Lamarmora. But I would ask the gene- 
ral, who is so grateful and loving to France, what must be the effect 
of two “liberties of action,” clashing as they must do, if each country 
really looks to itself? But there is no fear of this; from Cardinal An- 
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tonelli to Monsignore Talbot—from Mr. Pope Hennessey down to the 
last convert—all are satisfied, nay, pleased. 

They are guaranteed from attack from without; they have exiled 
all the Romans who could rise within; they have time to raise money; 
have reorganised the religious “cadging” for Peter’s-pence; and G neral 
Monsignor de Merode says he can protect the temporal power against 
all comers. I, who have studied Rome on the spot, agree with the 
clerical commander. With two thousand men, half-policeman _half- 
soldier, the Pope has nothing to fear from any Romans in Rome ; they 
have all been sent away; and now Victor Emanuel and the Emperor 
of the French have signed a treaty to prevent their coming back ! 

And I will just say, that only four days ago, talking with one of 
the diplomatic representatives of Italy, I stated what I have written. 
“Yes,” he said, “as far as Rome is concerned, you are right; but we 
shall get the provinces—we shall get Frosinone.” 

Frosinone !—And the war-cry of Garibaldi was “ United Italy, with 
Rome for the capital!” We have not arrived at the benefits of the Con- 
vention as yet! Let us cast the hounds in another direction. 

Will the Convention give Venetia to her proper lord and master? 
Let us see how things stand. But first I will relate a story. 

* Austria will not attack us,” observed an Italian to me; “she has 
no money.” “True,” observed a third person present; “and you could 
not defend yourselves for the same reason.” , 

There is no concealing the fact. Italy is crippled for want of means; 
and I fear has just added to her difficulties by selling her last property. 
While a spendthrift has land, he can borrow; but when he has sold the 
land, and spent that money, what reply does he then get from the “ ac- 
commodating friends,” who served him in his days of landownership? 

Italy is forced to reduce her army. Ifshe had never formed that 
great and truly grand force, it would have been nothing; but she has 
bought the sword at an enormous cost, half unsheathed it once or twice, 
and has now returned it to the scabbard and hung it up. 

“ We are not going to reduce our army,” exclaims an excited patriot; 
“we have still the cadres.” Italy cannot fight Austria with cadres. 
Austria has always actual soldiers. Then there used to be help from 
without. Italy looked to Hungary, Hungary to Italy. That chance is 
lost. Kossuth, who is the Mazzini of Hungary,—worthy men doubtless 
both of them; but men of yesterday, and the men of yesterday are use- 
less fo-day,—Kossuth prevented a junction of the force of those two 
peoples when the hour had arrived. That fatal dissension which ever 
reigns among exiles came into play, and the last chance of Hungary was 
lost, either through difference of opinion, jealousy, or distrust. 

A noble nation—gallant soldiers, distinguished scholars, great gen- 
tlemen—I have never yet met but one truly practical Hungarian; with 
that exception, I will say, ‘“ Never more be officer of mine,” if we are to 
fight the great battle of freedom. 
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When Hungary became lethargic, Italy lost a great hope. I used 
to watch over the inaction, and say, “Good-night to Hungary!” Now 
I ponder over the results of that paralysis, and I am compelled to add, 
“ Addio PItalia!” How, then, is Italy to regain Venetia? “ By the aid 
of France!” shout your conventionists. Could I believe it, I would 
accept the obscure compact, and kiss the seal which ratified it. But, 
alas, I fear that nothing is now farther from the mind of Napoleon the 
Third, who is France, than drawing a sword or firing a shot to form 
‘an Italy free from the Alps to the Adriatic.” 

Since Europe, sitting with her arms folded,—she certainly (and here 
I mean France just as much as England) blustered a little at first, 
barked even; but the Northern keepers know a bark from a bite,— 
allowed the murder of Poland, and the destruction of Denmark, reac- 
tion has set in fully throughout the Continent. 

The “ New Holy Alliance”’—which the Daily Telegraph was the first 
to discover and denounce—was no bugbear. It was a fact in Chancel- 
leries, if not in Blue-Books. Now the Emperor of the French, still 
looking to France, not Italy, saw a great Northern alliance stalking 
southwards. In the South he detected a great clerical confederacy, a 
holy army of martyrs, marching to the relief and rescue of the Tem- 
poral Power, which to them represents something in the possible grasp 
of every one. 

“The Cardinal’s hat is in the wallet of every pilgrim,” says Anto- 
nelli, the Napoleon of the Church; and so every one loves the Pope, 
who represents the College of Cardinals, which represents something 
that every priest desires, and some one must get. Under such circum- 
stances, what would any individual do? Probably that which the 
greatest intellect in Europe has done, “make to himself friends of the 
mammon of unrighteousness.” 

I believe the Convention of 15th September has done this. But 
this will not make a united Italy. 

A grand idea! I believed in it, watched and studied it, and for a 
time thought I saw the end as I would have it. 

It was a dream. Several shocks have much disturbed it. I have 
seen the glory fade; the horizon of young Italy clouded, then stained 
with blood, like one of her own lovely sunsets. I have seen the brain 
perish, and the right arm struck down. Still I trusted the nation, and 
hoped on. And now comes the end. The “demon Convention,” and 
his “ familiar”— Bankruptcy. 

Too trustful to others, too distrustful of herself, Italy, the fair prize 
of the greatest tournament of modern ages, has disgraced her knights; 
she has turned to strange champions, and neglected her own. I fear 
the lists are closed. Italy was once stigmatised as “a geographical 
expression.” Heaven forfend that she be not worse now—a financial 
expression signifying Ruin / 
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Keys of Memory. 


THEY are a large bunch, and some of them are rusty-looking, as though 
they had scarcely been used at all to open their secret cells ; and others 
are stained, and we are afraid to touch them, knowing, from bitter expe- 
rience, that their spring-locks will jerk open unpleasantly, and reveal 
more than we wish to see; while some there are which are worn quite 
bright, from their having been so frequently applied, to gratify us with 
a sight of the pleasing store they disclose. 

What these keys are we will not stay now to inquire, because if we 
do we shall have to ramble so far; from the “old house at home,” where 
we were born and spent our childhood, and where we cannot stray a step 
without hearing these keys jingle; on through boyish, school-day life, 
where they hang thicker than the fifty caps used to do on the wooden 
pegs, and where we are often, even now, kicking up a fresh one to startle 
us with mementos that so long seemed lost; and so, through the 
chequered course of life; they hang before us at every turn, ready to 
open that mental picture-gallery,—the illustrated history of our daily 
life. 

It is pleasant, in visiting old scenes, about which long familiarity 
has thrown a sacred charm, and close personal intimacy identified in a 
measure with a portion of our own individual being, after the first gush 
of tender feeling, which rushes upon us, as though the whole tide of old 
associations was gathered into one wide wave, to let our eyes quietly 
wander from one dear spot to another, all eloquent of incident, and so 
gather up rambling reminiscences of days gone by. 

We sometimes can dwell on such a scene for long, looking at it, as 
it were, in its entirely, as we do at the whole of a distant landscape, 
when the eye does not attempt for a while to single out notable objects 
of interest, but so focuses the picture that we vaguely see it all at once. 

And then, after this compendious image of the past has held us 
spell-bound for a time, and has so played upon the heart-strings that 
we feel the sympathetic vibration almost painfully, the tender yearnings 
of our cordial nature will be dearly gratified by being allowed to pick up 
the keys of memory one by one, as they lie in our path ; and, sometimes 
eagerly, often tremblingly, reopen the silent chambers of the soul. These 
chambers are so numerous that we shall have to make a selection, and 
at the present time take a hurried look into but a few; for, as in a 
kaleidoscope we cannot shift our vision in the least degree but some 
new design springs from the same materials, so here, scene after scene 
opens upon us, seemingly endless in continuity, and at every step arise 
fresh groupings from the treasured stores of memory, forcing a smile or 
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drawing a sigh, as they incline to grave or gay. Going back to life’s 
early days, we first of all will take a look into the chambers of imagery. 

Imagination, we think, is at no time stronger within us, in propor- 
tion to our mental vigour, than in childhood. 

Most of us can recollect full well the powerful force with which at 
that time a strong imagination would hold a weaker intellect in a state 
of thraldom ; fancy, by its bold conceptions, and lavish display of dread- 
ful imagery, rough-riding sadly the slender force of judgment. At 
that age, let but some slight event, of trifling daily occurrence, reveal 
to our prying curiosity a picture of misery, physical suffering, or worst 
of all, death, in almost any form, and see how that scene would after- 
wards haunt the childish brain. In the darkness of night it will come 
again, hovering over him with more than “the shadow of a fear ;” all 
the painful details being exaggerated and brought out with bold artistic 
skill on the delicately tender surface of the young and easily impressible 
imagination ; and in all its hideous allurement the picture stands out 
prominent, and will force itself upon his thoughts. Little does the child 
think, when watching with frightened look, yet eager curiosity, the 
dying struggles of poor piggy, that he is thereby painting a picture 
upon his mind which he cannot rub out again, but which will be 
sublimely developed when he happens to be all alone in the dark. The 
butcher with his bloody knife between his teeth; the deadly wound in 
the swine’s throat, gushing, gory and terrible, as the shrieks of the pal- 
pitating beast die away into convulsive groans, and the life-blood bubbles 
thick and clotted; the rough figures of the murderous-looking fellows, 
splashed with gore and paddling about in the same, while trying in vain 
to hold still on the bench their shrieking victim, all together form a 
tableau such as the child may well shrink now to behold, and fain would 
banish from his thoughts for ever. With what keen avidity are tales 
of monstrous fiction seized upon by the young reader, who can yet with 
difficulty get clean over a word of more than three syllables! The more 
horrible and supernatural, the keener the relish for them, and they seem 
to lie perdu in his mental portfolio until the time when loneliness and 
fear are brooding over him, and then memory selects their most ghastly 
scenes, which, repainted on the superstitious imagination of a frightened 
child, with the curtain of night for a background, are realised as some- 
thing more awful than the author himself ever conceived. Let us now 
open one or two Bluebeard chambers and look in. 

One notable day there had been a large, gaunt, white dog shot for 
repeatedly trespassing after game in the fields near to our house. Having 
heard of it, I and two or three more children, who were playing about, 
went to look at it; and a grisly spectacle surely was presented to us. 
The poor dog looked as if it had not died instantly after being shot, 
but had feebly crawled, all wounded and bleeding, to where it lay, with 
stiffened limbs stretched ont, as if in the act of rumning. The meagre 
white carcass was too plainly streaked with blood, and the glazed eyes, 
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more than half open, had a ghastly stare, while the mouth, clotted with 
dry, red, frothy spots, was contracted with pain, showing the white fangs, 
grinning with the agony of death. 

I recollect well, how, after staring at it a while, and daring each 
other to poke it with sticks, we agreed to carry it off, and throw it down 
a deep hole in another field, a short distance away. This we did, laugh- 
ing and joking on the way, but nevertheless dropping it on the ground 
now and then, when it came too near any of the bearers to be comfort- 
able, half afraid lest it should come to life again. Oh! could I have 
foreseen how the dead dog was going unmercifully to worry me that 
night and many more, [ should certainly have been more inclined to 
laugh on the other side! After I had been taken to bed, tucked up 
nicely, kissed, and wished good night, then, like a foul spirit, that ugly 
dog came up out of the pit we had thrown him into, and began to 
haunt me. 

There was no chance of going to sleep, nor way of escape, for turn 
which way I would, there was that horrid beast grinning at me, his gory 
head and blood-shot eyes looking infinitely more dreadful than when I 
really saw them in the daylight. Then, too, the beast was quiet at any 
rate, but now he can move about in a fearsome manner, and growl as 
well as grin, prowling around my bed to meet me at every turn. Some- 
times, in despair, I would yield myself up to the very worst my excited 
brain could picture, and try to make it more awful than it really was, 
just for a change; but it was no use, there the dead dog lay before me, 
as ghastly and terrible as ever, and my fevered thoughts lured me to go 
nearer and nearer to it, till I fancied my face almost touched the stif- 
fened corpse of my dreadful enemy. Wearied out, at length I should 
fall into a restless sleep, to dream maybe of dead dogs and living curs, 
from which there was no escape even in dream-land. Though, when 
very young, I have lingered by the chamber-window, through which 
there came just light enough to make it pleasanter there than in the 
dark recesses of the room, and whistled lowly a bar or two of some 
familiar air over and over, or murmured a line or so of poetry again 
and again, mechanically, with a dread fascination for the spot I occu- 
pied, and a growing disinclination to retire into the darkness; still, 
though there was a marked degree of superstitious influence in all this, 
the fear of seeing ghosts and hobgoblins never exercised that effect over 
my imagination which the reproducing of anything painful or unplea- 
sant which occurred during the day always did. The youthful fancy 
would draw, I suppose, on what was nearest to it, and would not go to 
the trouble of creating phantoms of its own, if any choice bit of the 
horrible could be more readily evoked from the day’s experience. 

We will look but into one more of these chambers of horrors. 

Reader, did you ever, when your susceptibilities were tender, witness 
a horse die? If you have not, you have something to learn from a 
child’s experience of a sight so portentous. In company with another 
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youngster, a few years older than myself, I happened to meet some men 
leading a big wagon-horse, that had been mortally disabled by a heavy 
weight falling upon his back, and which they were trying to lead back 
to the stable. The poor brute could scarcely drag one leg after another, 
and looked appealingly at his driver, as he tried, with the whip, to urge 
him on. He could not stand still without the men supporting him on 
either side, and when they stopped he soon lay or rather fell down, 
groaning heavily, and it was then decided to kill him out of his misery. 
They accordingly fetched a dwarfish-looking old man, who, with a long 
knife—(I remember wondering whether that was their bread-knife, and 
how they could ever eat with it again)—made a sorry job of slaying 
the poor animal. He bled very slowly from the gaping wound made in 
his throat, either because it was clumsily done, or that there was but 
very little vitality left. It was a dreadful sight to look upon, for he now 
and then raised his head a short way from the ground, with almost a 
human look of imploring agony, and, dropping it heavily again, gave a 
low sepulchral groan, which made me shiver to hear. A little longer, 
and he lay with glazed eyes and rigid limbs, quite dead. They did not 
leave him long, but, calling for more knives, soon set to work to flay 
and dissect him. The body, with the skin stripped off, soon became a 
veritable “raw head and bloody bones;” and, with horrid fascination, I 
watched the whole process, until it was entirely dismembered and car- 
ried away; and at last ran home, thinking it was all over. Oh, that it 
had been! I little dreamt what a fearful store of horrid imagery I was 
laying by, or, appalled at the thought, I should have run away with 
hair on end long before. In the scene I had witnessed there seemed to 
be all the elements requisite for the complete enthralment of my childish 
powers of reflection, and for producing an exquisite kind of infantile 
torture. Just when I ought peacefully to have fallen asleep, this 
dreadful picture arose before me, with indomitable revulsive force, ex- 
pelling every other idea. Agony, death, and worst of all, the repulsive 
and disgusting details of equine anatomy, revealed by those red-handed 
fellows who had brandished the dissecting-knives, all joined together to 
work me woe. Completely fascinated—like a timid bird before its ser- 
pent enemy—I was utterly powerless to resist the spell. I could see, 
with hideous perfection, the head of the poor brute just lifted from the 
ground, with the film of death creeping over his half-closed eyes, and 
I almost joined in the groan of dying anguish, as it fell again heavily 
to the earth. Such a veritable nightmare I should wish no poor soul, 
waking or sleeping, to be ridden by; for though so many years have 
passed away since then,'I could drive away sleep for a time, even now, 
by summoning before me the impression of that scene, as it remains, 
still highly coloured, among other notable pictures in memory’s cabinet. 

Some keys of memory open to us chambers in which are seen but 
faint, dissolving views. They throw us back to that tender age when 
our germinating ideas do not seem to have fully developed the pictures, 
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and they remain with a vague indistinctness about them, something 
like the negatives we see in a photographer’s laboratory. Or, while we 
can trace one portion of the subject with tolerable distinctness, the 
other half dies away into all the dim obscurity of eclipse, and we can- 
not read the record there. 

Shadowy outlines appear to us, as distinct parts of a landscape seen 
in the gloaming, and we cannot think but that the whole scene is there, 
if some chance reflector would throw a little more of the light of me- 
mory upon it. On rare occasions, a wave of light does pass over some 
of the most undefined tracings of our recollection, and we are almost 
startled at the revelation; even as we are when some trivial incident, 
like a quick returning wave from an ebbing tide, brings back to us 
peculiar sensations, which we thought were incident only to the past, 
because no will of ours could recall them. Visionary and vague is the 
picture I can indistinctly see of my first illness. The old double-bedded 
room and the white hangings I can perceive; and a little one—so young 
that I hardly dare say how few summers he had passed—was then sit- 
ting in a baby’s tiny chair, and then taken on his mother’s knee. He 
was very unwell, and in that way which often frightens parents most, 
because he did not ery and make a great fuss about it, but had a little 
of that air of passive resignation which, in young children, is thought 
by nurses to augur ill for their recovery. 

Well, when he had tenderly been laid in bed, and the room was left 
perfectly still, there came an angel and sat down on the pillow beside 
the little sufferer, without frightening him in the least! Perhaps you 
will say this was all fancy, and that I had probably been told by a fond 
mother that angels came to watch over and take care of little children, 
and that I had very likely seen a picture-book with some in. All very 
good philosophy, I allow; but at that time of life I did not try to reason 
away the vision, and it was verily an angel to me, whatever it may have 
been to others; and I had rather believe so still than show “I’m farther 
off from heaven than when I was a boy,” by bringing an array ot 
psychological argument to scare my good angel from his watchful post. 

In following our youthful footsteps through scenes which seem to 
be rather imperfectly depicted, like the wild Indians in tracking a foe 
that has been gone by some time ago, we frequently lose the trail, and 
have to cast about, with careful retrospective eye, to discern it again. 
Sometimes, by mentally dwelling upon the spot, around which are 
clustered some vague nebulous reminiscences, what seemed at first so 
filmy and indistinct is gradually resolved into recognisable characters, 
as if our spirit, by hovering over them, had, in some measure, incubated 
those long-lost images into recovered life. Shadowy is my first recol- 
lection of being more than usually affected by the quiet beauty of a still 

summer’s evening. 

I was in charge of a brother, much older than myself—one whose 
thoughtful spirit ever showed peculiar traits of sadness and melancholy 
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—and we must have wandered, how I remember not, to the end of what 
we used to call the “ gipsy-lane,” and then, just where the green lane 
opened upon the turnpike-road, we stayed, and watched the sun go 
down, and the twilight shadows deepen into the gloaming. Ah, well 
I can recall how my dear brother rested upon the top bar of that rural 
gate, and whistled, quietly to himself, in a strain so low and plaintive 
that it seemed almost to intensify the stillness, and no more interfered” 
with the harmony of nature, in her hour of especial sanctity, than the 
tender cadence of a robin’s song. 

The rest of that day, before or after our quiet musing at the end of 
the gipsy-lane, will not come back to me at all, but seems to die away 
from memory, just as if there was purposely a margin left around those 
hallowed moments, as there is occasionally around some gem of art in 
an extensive picture-gallery. To some youthful spirit there are at 
times peculiar weird-like voices of the night, which, with a supernatural 
kind of spell, haunt his couch, and, like Bunyan’s evil spirits, are con- 
stantly whispering in his ear. He may know it is all fancy, but still 
moral courage may not be able in any way to drive those little elves, 
which hover round him under cover of the dark, and wearily harass his 
distempered brain. There are sensations which predict a combined 
attack of this elfin host, and far from pleasant may it be to feel yourself 
gradually encircled by the power of some potent spell, which, as it were, 
circumscribes you in a magic ring, out of which you cannot burst away. 

It may come on like sweet Aolian music in the distance, and go on 
increasing till it resembles a many-voiced multitude, drawing nearer 
and nearer; and as the din of this mighty host seems to pervade all the 
senses, there is a realisation in the mind of vast amplitude of space be- 
fitting such countless numbers, and giving to our sleepless vision a 
tinge of the sublime. This may seem arrant nonsense to those who 
have never, from childhood to youth, experienced anything of the kind; 
but others, though they may not discern any exact semblance to their 
own sensations, will yet feel that there is a sympathetic coincidence be- 
tween this shadowy description and certain peculiarities of thought and 
feeling in the dim obscurity of early recollections, which they have 
perhaps tried in vain to lighten up by their present stronger reasoning 
powers. 

Do you remember, when young, being almost appalled by hearing 
the dull, reverberatory, measured tramp of an armed multitude? And 
how, as they drew nearer and nearer, and the earth fairly trembled 
beneath you with their stately tread, there was a vague and fearful 
apprehension that something awful was about to happen, so ominously 
was heard and felt, as one mighty throb, the ponderous footsteps of all 
that host of death? 

Children of the present day, who are as familiar with the Volunteers 
and their reviews as they are with their own playthings, would not 
appreciate such sensations arising from merely witnessing an army of 
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regular troops in full marching order; but some quarter of a century 
ago it was not so, and in many out-of-the-way country places a regi- 
ment of soldiers was looked upon, both by rustics and children, as a 
sight not to be forgotten in a hurry. We can unlock chambers which 
we almost fear to enter, for they tell of sorrow, sickness, and death. 
It is difficult to define what our first impression of death is. There 
‘ appears to be almost an intuitive knowledge of it in children; so that 
when told that the dear little one, now placed in its coffin, on which 
they are sprinkling flowers, will not play with them any more, but is 
gone to be an angel in Heaven, they often do not seem so much sur- 
prised, after all. 

There were several of us playing one day among some trees near the 
house, as happy in forgetfulness of care as only children can be (and 
they not quite so often as is sometimes represented), when suddenly 
news was brought us that baby was dead. A few minutes before we 
had seen it laughing and crowing, and now a /it has parted it from us 
for ever in our earthly life. “Gone off in a fit!” so old nurse, in a 
business-like way, told one of the neighbouring women, who seemed 
to be more inquisitive than we, for we asked no questions, but pondered 
a good deal on what this fit could be which had so instantaneously 
turned our pretty little brother into a cold white corpse. 

The shrubbery in which we were playing at the time we heard that 
sad intelligence, and the ring one of us had been cutting about the 
branch of an old birch-tree there, will not readily be effaced from 
memory. After our own impassioned burst of tears has subsided, we 
look with wondering awe at the grief of others whom we never, perhaps, 
saw weep before. 

In times of dire calamity and unfeigned afflicting grief, traits of 
character are much more nakedly exposed than at other times; and the 
child is ever a keen observer of human nature, and treasures up scenes, 
and looks, and words which are thought to pass unheeded, because it is 
“only achild.” 

“Poor little thing, it does not know,” is often remarked by those 
who, if they did know themselves the full sense of misery realised under 
that tender, passive face of infancy, would feel pricked to the heart, if 
not shamed, by a sympathy they looked not for. Do you ever remember 
the time when you did not feel and know, too well, much that you were 
never given credit for? Our natural feelings do not seem always to 
intensify proportionately with our mental growth and increasing expe- 
rience; but rather, as reason is matured, do our innate passions and 
affections come more under its control, and are thereby comparatively 
curbed and weakened. One picture in this sad chamber starts up before 
my mind, marked deeply and strongly, as it can only be by the most 
intense feeling. I could scarcely then be called a child, for I was rather 
more than ten years old, and certainly lads do not like to be taken for 
children after that age. It was a cold wintry morning, and the snow 
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lay on the ground, and I was about starting for school, to be absent 
some time. Upstairs a dear relative lay very ill, so ill indeed that I 
knew it was very doubtful if I should ever see her again after I parted 
from home that morning. And now I must go and bid her “ good-by.” 
The thought was too much for me, and I could not summon courage to 
go upstairs and into her room. Many times I paced round the garden, 
the snow and crisp gravel crackling under my feet as I went, trying in 
vain to suppress the strong emotions which almost choked me, and to 
muster strength enough not to grieve others by giving way to sobs and 
tears. In looking back upon the scene—which twenty years have left 
still nearer to me than yesterday—the very walks and trees seem linked 
by a strange sympathy to the sorrow then endured, as though they too 
had received the mandate to “ weep with those that weep.” 

No one knew or guessed the intensity of my feelings, for the more 
exquisite sentiments and sensations of the heart are not often ade- 
quately expressed on a very young face. 

When, on coming downstairs, after so severely torturing myself to 
keep up appearances, those that saw me said to each other in a half 
whisper, as I hurried past, that “the poor little fellow looked almost 
ready to cry,” they never thought of the bitter conflict there had been 
to keep back those tears which longed to pour, when an outburst of pas- 
sionate grief would have been the greatest of luxuries. 

Recollections of school-days crowd upon us; but it will not do to 
look into many of those academical chambers now, or this short paper 
would be extended into a voluminous roll. 

Tender feelings of sentiment are hardly ever allowed expression 
among lads at school, who collectively have a dread of exhibiting any 
thing like feminine delicacy, and roughly put down for a “ milk-sop,” 
or “ mother’s darling,” any one of their number who shows what they 
consider an undue tendency in that way. To inure them to the rough 
handling they are pretty sure to get when they go out into the world, 
this may be all very well; but some boys have much more of mother 
Eve in their nature than others, and the pent-up sympathy of their 
innate cordial tenderness, which cannot develop itself in a muscular 
form, falls back upon themselves with strong revulsion. To such, the 
sight ofa boy being punished, as they think undeservedly, or the tyran- 
nical oppression of big domineering lads over their weaker fellows, ex- 
cites in their breasts such powerful emotions of sympathy and righteous 
indignation, that were it not for their physical inability they themselves 
would run to the rescue. As it is, they tremblingly endure the scene; 
or, if provoked beyond endurance, they perhaps find that their faltering 
tongue cannot even give utterance to the wrongs their burning hearts 
would fain redress. "Tis a serious time when a boy is first introduced 
to a regular schoolmaster, after being under the petticoat government 
of an old woman, especially if the old dame is half blind and very deaf. 
Well can I remember walking timidly up the neat little garden 
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and knocking at the master’s door, on the first morning of my going to 
a veritable academy. How dignified and scholastic did ““———’s Academy” 
look displayed over the village school-door, in large golden letters, 
coming out in bold relief on a glittering dark-blue board, such as you 
will see when there is a new sign put up at the “Green Dragon” ale- 
house! One of the biggest boys was standing on the door-step, making 
himself very red in the face by blowing a long tin horn, just like what 
the guard used to play upon in the old coaching days, to let the lads of 
the village know that it was “all in” at school. 

There was often a rough-and-tumble fight for this horn, to have the 
pleasure of blowing it; and once upon a time the mouthpiece was torn 
off in the scuffle, and I believe several lads had a taste of the master’s 
wrath in consequence, and had to blow their own trumpets in a way that 
was far from agreeable to them. Short and stout, and stern of mien 
was the figure of our old preceptor; and the smile of welcome he assumed 
on our first introduction did not seem at home on his magisterial face, 
but quickly gave way to that calm look of inflexibility which usually 
dwelt there. With what dignified politeness could he address a poor 
culprit with the mild request “Hold out your hand, sir;” or prefatory 
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to something equally serious, command some erring youth to “walk 
this way, if you please.” , 

He was not a bad master though, but one that would bear no trifling I 
with; and a fresh scholar like me could soon perceive that his wishes t 
must be complied with, or they would quickly taste his displeasure. i 
Towards the holidays the school used to be decorated with evergreens ¥ 
for the approaching examination, which was sometimes made public by Ww 
the admission of the boys’ parents and visitors; and I well remember a 
our putting his temper to a severe test one Christmas-time by abscond- - 
ing from school the whole morning, to go and get holly and ivy, some . 
distance away. We were rather nervous when we came back loaded - 
with the bright treasure, but the sight of half-a-dozen boys radiant with a: 
exercise, so that their faces almost vied with the scarlet berries of the 
smooth-leaved holly which they brandished aloft, softened his wrath, fu 
and a short lecture was the only punishment we got, and that was not git 
a burden to our consciences. Ar 

If certain homely scenes are fixed with such fast colours upon our fai 
memory that we appear, in recalling them, to behold their lineaments as acc 
plainly as though our eyes were actually rested upon them, it is not ble 
surprising that some few pictures, where nature really exhibited a sub- wai 
lime combination of effective objects, should be permanently engraven kn 
upon our minds. We cannot now dwell, even shortly, but upon afew § ma 
of these. and 

It was a winter’s evening, and frosty mists hung about the horizon, dee] 
and made the sun, which was near its setting, look twice its usual size, fect 
as its rayless coppery disk went down among the willow-trees which § to | 





skirted the large pool on which we were skating. There were many 
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there; but the broad sheet of ice was extensive enough for you to sweep 
away to parts of its surface which seemed quite secluded, and where 
you could verily enjoy the quietude, and watch the little dark figures 
gliding about on the smooth ice, just sprinkled over with snow, and hear 
their voices now and then, and look upon the gray stillness of the sky, 
which, in its nearness, seemed softly to brood over us, and that mighty 
orb settling down so majestically, as though to dwarf our puny presence 
with its calm sublimity, and almost mock our sportive movements with 
that staid serenity with which it moved to do His will who made it. 
And then our thoughts steal backward to other days—days of old to us 
—when we were skating or sliding on this same pool; for did not we 
here have the pleasure of trying-on the first pair of skates we ever pos- 
sessed, when a line of beauty was an unachievable feat, and the irons 
seemed to run where we did not wish, and occasionally brought us to 
grief? And did not we come fishing here on holidays, and pull some 
nice perch out of the deep holes under the willow-bushes, and sometimes 
get out the flat-bottomed old boat, and row about to see if the pike and 
eel-lines had caught any thing? And, further back still, we can re- 
member coming this way for a Sunday’s walk, before the willows were 
pollarded, when it was quite a pleasant stroll, and when the mile round 
seemed a distance for us to swagger about having accomplished without 
being tired. Nor must we forget another time when we came here, in 
the depth of winter, long before our trouser days, to see the fun on the 
ice; and how those who brought us got playing and sliding too, and 
we stood shivering on the bank, till we were almost black-and-blue 
with cold; and how, when we had been found in this pitiable state 
and taken home, we danced about when the warm fire made our fin- 
gers tingle! 

That old pool verily is an old friend, and whether I think of his face 
as beaming with sunshine or whitened with snow, there ever will arise 
a tender reminiscence of olden time. 

It seems a pity that some scenes, and they among the most beanti- 
ful we have ever looked upon, should be linked with associations which 
give occasion, in our revertive glance, for more pain than pleasure. 
And yet such keys of memory will keep jingling before us, when we 
fain would turn away to pleasanter reflections. Ah! with what amazing 
accuracy are those pictures delineated where sadness and suffering are 
blended together with nature’s loveliest domain of mountain, wood, and 
water! Why we turn to such pictures oftener than others, we shall 
know more about when we understand more thoroughly the mystery of 
man’s present natural affinity for sorrow, and can realise the sublime 
and beautiful without that shade of pensive melancholy, and that 
deep yearning of the heart for what the scene cannot give us—a per- 
fect beatific contemplation. Occasionally, indeed, the soul does seem 
to lift itself aloof from earthly contamination, both that of our own 
mortality and other mundane infirmities, and for a brief space, far, far 
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too short-lived, we feel to rise superior to ourselves, and are more com- 
petent to judge of the works of our Creator, either grand or lovely, and 
know them very good. 

Such seasons as these are rare, and the most contemplative of men 
but seldom mention them, as though, like angels’ visits to this earth, 
they were too rarely realised to be descanted upon as experienced facts. 
Wordsworth has, above once, pictured to us happy seasons of elevated 
serenity; for he seemed, more than most men, to live out of himself, in 
a sort of spiritual reverie: 

“That blessed mood 

In which the burthen of the mystery, 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 

Of all this unintelligible world 

Is lightened :—that serene and blessed mood, 

In which the affections gently lead us on, 

Until the breath of this corporeal frame, 

And even the motion of our human blood 

Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 

In body, and become a living soul: 

While, with an eye made quiet by the power 

Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 

We see into the life of things.” 
It is not likely that times and places, sanctified by such a beatitude of 
spirit, can ever fade away from our recollection. There are places 
where we have sat or stood when the current of our lives seemed to 
take a turn, and by a vivid flash of admonitory light our consciences 
have opened out to us new processes of thought, which so swayed the 
tide of our feelings that at once the course of our earthly journey was 
considerably deflected; or, we can remember where and when began the 
first working of a gentle influence upon us, which, gradually but surely, 
“by little and little,” permeated our whole being, until, other than we 
were, we became in a measure lost to our former selves, and a new 
career was before us, our way straighter, and the end more clearly de- 
fined. And though the beautiful in nature may of itself have but little 
dominant power over our heart’s sensations or spirit’s reasonings, yet 
memory links the earth, the sea, the sky, with ideas the most sublimated 
our nature is capable of: 


“ And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thought; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused,— 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.” 


A solitary ramble by an old Roman encampment rises before me now. 
On the furze-covered earthworks thrown up around it the rabbits were 
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sporting about; and if we could have followed them through the many 
winding burrows of the warren, we should doubtless have come across 
many an old implement of war, and other antique curiosities, which 
may perhaps never see the sun. The encampment is on an elevated 
ridge of land, and commands a grand view of the adjacent country all 
around. <A weather-beaten old yew-tree stands out prominently at one 
corner, and is seen as a dark spot on the edge side from a long distance. 
Superstition would willingly allow that solemn-looking tree, through 
which the wind sighs so mournfully, to be possessed by the spirit of 
one of the old Roman guard, who still stands sentinel over his sleeping 
comrades. The view, if any thing, improves as we stroll further along 
the ridge. Stop a bit, now, and look at it with me. We are standing 
on the top of the edge, on a belt of greensward. Just before us rises 
a laminated pile of red rocks jutting conspicuously from the side of the 
declivity. Down below us the valley stretches for a few miles, and then 
some magnificently wooded uplands bound the horizon in that direction. 
Faded ferns, with a beautiful bronze tint upon them, cover large tracks 
of sheep-walk, and here and there a lovely birch-tree stands by itself in 
symmetrical beauty; and the sun shines through their bright opening 
foliage, all trembling with glittering rain-drops from the last spring 
shower, and warms the red hue of the sandstone to quite a crimson 
blush; and plays over straggling clumps of furze in bloom; and glori- 
fies all the landscape. Far away, looking up the one end of the valley, 
are seen the Malvern Hills, their serrated peaks boldly standing out 
over the intervening swells that form the middle distance, and their 
soft gray colour telling of the many miles between. Resting quite still, 
we do not disturb the rabbits, which run out from among the thick 
furze-bushes on to the open glades of grass, and begin to play about, or 
sit in a pretty attitude cleaning their fur. At the slightest sound away 
they scamper, and their white tails shine as they kick up their heels 
before they disappear among the gorse or pop into their burrows. They 
nicely enliven the picture, and seasonably introduce themselves, to 
prevent, by their frolicsome liveliness, our wandering thoughts from 
settling into too sombre and melancholy a character. 

Memory is fond of turning to this picture, for there are associations 
connected with our wanderings there, and not a little in the character- 
istic beauties of the place itself, which revive anew our spiritual com- 
munion with one who has travelled through the dark valley. 

But we must not play with these keys of memory too long, or they 
will rather unfit us for the stern duties of our every-day life; tender 
reminiscences, such as we love to dwell upon, and which excite a yearn- 
ing of the heart, having a very palpably weakening tendency, and making 
us feel as though virtually a part of us were detached and gone in our 
revertive glance. An overweening fondness for retrospection is not at 
all likely to strengthen our mental energies; for, if we are to advance, 
satisfactorily, over the rough road along which duty points, our gaze 
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must be prospective. Life is too short for much of our time to be spent 
in looking behind us; and if we do occasionally turn, as now, reflectively 
to dear familiar scenes, we should take care that we do not slip back 
again into that easy worn pathway we have travelled before; but cour- 
ageously press onward, resolved to make the best use of those faculties 
given us for improvement. And in developing those mental and 
physical resources of our nature, whose depths we have not even yet 
probed, we shall promote our own happiness and well-being, and at 
the same time give honour to His name whose we are and whom we 
serve. /reelsior! 














Medical Education. 


Ir is long since men of sense arrived at the conclusion, that to expect 
any thing approaching perfection, throughout the innumerable schemes 
of man’s device, is altogether an Utopian idea. This axiom neverthe- 
less, true as it unquestionably is, requires to be limited in practice by 
the application of another axiom of no less weight, namely, that, in 
every department of human pursuit, things will run to anarchy unless 
they are restrained and coerced from time to time by the hand of 
adequate authority. The multiplied schemes for rendering men qua- 
lified to practise the healing art are not less under strict subjection to 
these two axioms than are the rest of man’s aims after social improve- 
ment. 

When the questions are asked, what ought the education of a medi- 
cal man to be? what are the qualifications which he ought to possess ? 
—the Utopian dreamer will without hesitation reply, “ He should be 
a master of arts; that is to say, he should have been subjected success- 
fully to a minute examination in Latin, Greek, mathematics, physics, 
logic, rhetoric, morals: he should have proved himself acquainted, in 
a competent degree, with chemistry, botany, zoology, mineralogy, and 
geology; he should know of modern languages at least French and 
German; he should have afforded evidence, by examination, that he is 
a physician, a surgeon, an accoucheur, an adept in psychological medicine 
and medical jurisprudence, an oculist, an aurist, a dentist, an apothe- 
cary.” But while it is a matter for congratulation that there are not 
a few in the medical profession, throughout the United Kingdom, who 
come up, unequivocally, even to such a standard as this, men of sense 
and observation will hardly consent to believe in the possibility of 
bringing up ten or twelve thousand practitioners to the same amount ° 
of excellence. The number of registered practitioners for the United 
Kingdom at present comes close to that just stated; while the rate 
of mortality being nearly five per cent per annum, it follows that to 
keep up the present numbers, twelve thousand more practitioners will 
be required in the course of twenty years. The question thus becomes 
reduced to this minor form: is it possible in the course of twenty years 
so far to improve medical education that six hundred new practitioners 
shall be added every year during that period whose qualifications shall 
come up to the standard above exhibited ? 

It may seem to some that there is nothing Utopian or impossible 
in the belief, that by proper regulations six hundred young men quali- 
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fied to the same extent as a considerable proportion of actual practition- 
ers have become already qualified, could be annually provided to fill the 
death-vacancies occurring in the medical profession. It might be urged 
that there is at present an overplus of medical men throughout the 
empire; that no harm could result, either to the medical profession, or 
to the public, by a very considerable diminution in the annual number 
of persons qualified to practise medicine during the next few years; and 
that, after the lapse of these few years, there would, beyond doubt, ap- 
pear a number of candidates for the several modes of license quite ade- 
quate to the demand, notwithstanding that each licensing body rigidly 
exacted proof that the candidate came up to the standard above de- 
scribed as Utopian. It might be argued that the University of London 
already requires candidates for its degree of doctor in medicine to com- 
ply with such a standard; and while acknowledging that but few annual 
candidates present themselves for that degree, these optimists might 
predict that, were all the other licensing bodies to raise their required 
curriculum on the model of the University of London, there would be, 
after a short time, no deficiency of applicants, either for that degree or 
for the several licenses elsewhere granted. They might add, that by the 
Medical Acts the Medical Council has the power to enforce such a stan- 
dard if it had the will. Already we are stumbling over some of the 
unforeseen obstacles which so generally interfere with the schemes of 
Utopians. The Medical Council is a body full of conflicting interests. 
It is not a body, like a Cabinet Council, modelled on the ideas of one 
head. And even if one sentiment prevailed in it, as to raising the 
general qualification for practice near to that required for the medical 
degree of the University of London, what chance is there that the 
Council would be able to enforce its determination on the licensing 
boards? It can act only through the Privy Council; and few members 
of the Medical Council have not had occasion to discover what a costly 
process that is, and how much more likely such a course would be to 
bring things to a dead-lock than to compel obedience on the part of a 
rebel licensing body, who might choose to adhere to its own standard 
of education. 

The radical medical reformer may reply, Why not abolish the Medi- 
cal Council, and get a new council elected by the general suffrage of the 
profession? In the eyes of common-sense such an idea is chimerical. 
Such an institution would be utterly unworkable. If the present coun- 
cil be not yet what the members of the profession desire, it should be 
remembered that it has hardly had time to consolidate itself for the 
objects of its institution. But it is the fruit of a long and weary con- 
tention, of which the parties concerned are thoroughly tired. It has 
stability given to it by an act of the Legislature; it contains represen- 
tatives of the Crown; and it partakes of the fixedness of the medical 
corporations which, with all their faults, are yet the only bonds by 
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which the medical profession connects itself with the Government and 
the constitution of the empire. Its debates are now made accessible 
to the profession; the public opinion of the profession cannot but react 
on the council; nor is it possible that this body shall not ere long become 
an efficient means of making known to our rulers and the public at 
large the wants, the wishes, and the so little recognised benefits of the 
medical profession. 

If, then, we desire to improve the standard of medical education, it 
is through the Medical Council that such an improvement is to be ob- 
tained; and the first step to be taken is manifestly to strengthen the 
hands of the Council, instead of abusing it for doing little. 

It is impossible to doubt that the medical profession, as a body, is 
of opinion that medical education should be raised to a higher standard. 
It may even be asked if such an opinion can be otherwise than universal. 
Yet none but a visionary dreamer needs be told that there are not a few 
medical men who, were the question put to them, would hesitate before 
giving their suffrage in favour of any large extension, either of pre- 
liminary or of professional study. Let it be considered how many of 
the twelve thousand medical practitioners in the United Kingdom have 
sons or other near relations dependent on them, who are to be reared 
at their cost for the practice of medicine. Let it be considered how 
many of the parents so situated belong unhappily to that class who 
have little to put aside for the education of their families; how many 
others, either from declining years, or premature infirmities, or from 
mere prudential anxiety, dread not so much the additional cost of an 
extended education, as the prolonged time required, which may leave 
their intended successors still unqualified to take their place at the 
period of their death or superannuation. 

It may be considered, then, as certain, that the Medical Council, 
though largely disposed to extend medical education, is not yet pre- 
pared to carry the standard for every description of license up to that 
exemplified in the rules for the degree of doctor of medicine in the 
London University. But if it appear that the general voice of the 
medical profession in the United Kingdom is strongly in favour of the 
establishment of such a standard, there can be no doubt, if the agita- 
tion for that object be carried out merely with ordinary good sense, 
that the Medical Council will, sooner or later, enter into the view of 
the profession at large. Whence, let it be repeated, that for the medical 
profession to attempt to put down the Medical Council merely on the 
ground that it has done little, without having first secured the estab- 
lishment of another council on a footing at least as stable and influen- 
tial, would be nothing short of suicide. 

But to gain a voice in the Council on such a subject as medical 
education, the members of the profession must begin to settle what 
their final sentiments are to be. 

Between things as they are, and the standard which as a universal 
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standard we have termed Utopian, there are many obstacles besides 
those already touched upon. 

The difficulty is greater, it would seem, as respects preliminary 
education than as respects the merely professional part of the curri- 
culum. 

The first question that arises for consideration is, how far this 
country can at present supply annually six hundred young men of 
sufficient capacity for a very high standard of medical education; and 
how far the encouragements afforded by the rewards of medical prac- 
tice are sufficient to attract, every year, this number of them into that 
profession in preference to the church, the law, and other available 
occupations in which such capacity is at a premium. 

It is to be apprehended that our Utopian friends will find it difficult 
to satisfy even themselves that the rewards of medical practice are of a 
very attractive character. 

This, which is the real question, is too apt to be lost sight of alto- 
gether in our debates as to the elevation of medical education to a high 
standard. ‘The Utopian desires that every medical man should have an 
education of the highest kind. Nothing so well deserves in itself our 
best countenance. But is it to be forgotten, in the mean time, in what 
situations the lot of some of these highly-educated men must be cast ? 
The great prizes in the medical profession are divided among com- 
paratively few; a respectable competence falls to the share of many; 
but there are multitudes, particularly if the young expectants for prac- 
tice are included, who, if they are unpossessed of private means, drag 
out their lives on a wretched subsistence. 

The public do not pay a reasonable return, even at present, on the 
outlay made by the existing members of the profession engaged in 
practice on their education, imperfect as in many instances it has been. 
Were the whole of the twelve thousand medical men of the United 
Kingdom educated to the highest standard, the debt due at present by 
the public to the medical profession would be augmented manyfold. 

In the cities and great towns of the United Kingdom the best 
return is obtained for the outlay in medical education. In populous 
country districts the labour is greater, the return scanty; but in thinly- 
peopled districts, which abound in some parts of England, in Wales, in 
Ireland and the Highlands of Scotland, the annual remuneration for 
education of the highest standard would hardly exceed the stipend of a 
superior agricultural labourer. 

Our Utopian friends perhaps will answer, Let us have men ofa high 
standard of education in the cities, the great towns and the populous 
country districts; and let the thinly-peopled districts shift for them- 
selves. 

We can only say that this sentiment is more utilitarian than humane. 
But when the members of the profession at large come to weigh what 
has just been said, they, too sensitively alive to the presence of in- 
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truders on medical practice, will doubtless perceive that medical prac- 
titioners must be had in every district; and that, if there be not afforded 
a sufficient supply of properly-qualified men, there will arise enough of 
pretenders to medicine, who, having got a reputation in the thinly- 
peopled places, will soon encroach upon the neighbouring and more 
productive fields of practice. 

It is a singular circumstance, but one which admits of no denial, 
that the multiplication of irregular practitioners closely connects itself 
with the state of medical education. If medical education be pressed 
to a very high standard, there is a great risk that encouragement may 
be given every where to the multiplication of irregular practitioners. 

To put down irregular practitioners by penalties on their practice is 
wholly impossible. It is one of the chimerical projects of some medical 
reformers. It is the failure to have done this which makes the Medical 
Council unpopular with a considerable part of the medical profession. 
But let the advocates for such rigorous measures seriously consider what 
it is they ask the Council to engage in. The days of restriction on all 
kinds of occupation are gone by. Corporation privileges have had their 
hour, like many other sublunary things. 

Three hundred years of their yoke have taught the public that if 
they are not hurtful, they are at least unnecessary for the protection of 
those for whose benefit they were designed. In this country, at least, 
monopoly can no longer raise its head. A man may drive a nail now 
with a hammer without asking leave of the Joiners’ Company, in any 
part of the Queen’s dominions. If I employ a man calling himself a 
carpenter to do a piece of work, and he bungles it, I shall probably get 
damages against him at law; but no joiners’ corporation can be allowed 
to bring him into court, unless it be for the falsehood of representing 
himself as a member of a corporation to which he did not belong: so 
every free Briton has the glorious privilege of employing an ignorant 
bone-setter when he breaks his leg, and if he sets it badly, nobody is 
entitled to bring such bone-setter into court but his employer. The 
corporation of surgeons cannot bring an action against him; but the 
medical profession have justice on their side, when they demand penal- 
ties to lie against every one who shall falsely represent himself as a 
licensed practitioner. On this point there must be no reserve. If any 
one take the title of doctor in medicine in any shape or form, without 
being a graduate in medicine; or call himselfa physician, without being 
a fellow, member, or licentiate of a college of physicians; or call him- 
self a surgeon or an apothecary, without being a licentiate of a college 
of surgeons or of an apothecaries’ company,—he must be made liable to 
prosecution. Ifthe Medical Act be not sufficient to /hat effect, it must 
be amended. Every one who uses any of the titles giving the privilege 
of registration must be held liable to penalties if he does not register. 
That is essential for the efficient carrying out of the act. It is an ab- 
surd concession to men entitled to practise, who do not wish to do so, 
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to allow them to use the title without registration. If they do not wish 
to register, let them abandon the title. 

Unless this point be insisted upon, the act will continue to be a 
failure. There must be no rest from agitation until registration be 
made compulsory on every one having the right to register who uses 
the title in any shape or form. 

When this much has been accomplished, then it belongs to the pro- 
fession in each district to set up the requisite machinery for the prose- 
cution of all who use medical titles without being on the register, 
whether qualified or not. The utility of the register would then begin 
to be felt. 

Between the unblushing quack-doctor, who claims an intuitive 
knowledge of medicine, and defies the profession, and the irregular 
practitioner, who falsely pretends to belong to the profession, a dis- 
tinction must be drawn. The former, in deference to public liberty, 
must be left to cheat his victims so long as it is their pleasure to be 
cheated; the latter must be put down by law, if the profession desire to 
do their duty to the public. 

There appears to be a want of clear ideas as to the proper duty of 
the Medical Council with respect to the medical pretenders. It is the 
business of the Medical Council to superintend the registration; they 
must take care that their registrars are not imposed upon by false 
diplomas and certificates; they must take measures for purging the 
roll of persons unmistakably guilty of conduct unbecoming a medical 
practitioner. But in the constitution of the Medical Council there is 
no machinery applicable to the detection and punishment of per- 
sons, throughout the United Kingdom, who practise without a license. 
That duty must lie with the body of practitioners in every district. 
The Medical Act gives a definite shape to the offence; but unless an 
information be lodged, and the prosecution be undertaken by a private 
party, no result follows from the act, or from the establishment of the 
Council. Our medical brethren in Scotland used to boast that every 
offence against an act of parliament was there an offence against the 
Crown, and that the public prosecutor in each district would ‘take it up 
as soon as it came to his knowledge, he being paid the cost of the pro- 
ceedings out of the public purse; but by a recent short-sighted policy 
the public prosecutor, instead of being paid by fees, receives a fixed 
salary; so that the procurator-fiscal, as he is called, instead of being 
watchful against all offenders, finds it his interest to shut his eyes as 
often as possible to offences, especially to such as, like those against 
the Medical Act, do not attract public attention. Thus the procurator- 
fiscal, who is especially mentioned in the Medical Act with reference 
to Scotland, has turned out practically a nonentity. But Heaven helps 
those who help themselves. Let the members, then, of the profession 
bestir themselves to this work throughout the United Kingdom. 

But to return to the topic which suggested these observations—the 
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connection between a great elevation of the standard of medical educa- 
tion and the multiplication of medical pretenders. 

It should not be forgotten that there was a time when the physicians 
of Europe held a far higher place among the learned than they do at 
present, and that at the very same period every part of Christendom 
teemed with vain pretenders to medicine. In the days of Harvey the 
physicians of London formed a distinguished body, the names of many 
of whom are still familiar in our mouths as household words. Why, 
then, were there so many ignorant pretenders to medicine in that day? 
The answer is easy: the physician was too costly an article to come 
within the reach of any but the wealthy; while there was asfar greater 
demand for medical advice, throughout the body of the people, in those 
days of high mortality, than in our days of sanatory reform; and this 
demand was answered by multitudes of extemporised prescribers, whose 
knowledge did not even come up to what Gil Blas learned from Dr. 
Sangrado. 

It was but a little before the time referred to that Bacon uttered 
his famous observation on the three learned professions, namely, that, 
according to his experience, the divines had the most honour, the law- 
yers the most money, but the physicians the most learning. There 
cannot be a doubt that in proportion as a high education is spread 
throughout the medical profession, will be the elevation now of its 
social position in the land. 

But to proceed. The rise of the apothecaries as general practitioners 
occurred about or subsequent to the age just spoken of. The old sarcasm 
against the apothecaries is, that they learned to practise by stealing the 
prescriptions of the physicians. However this may be, it was an unfor- 
tunate thing for the social position of the medical profession in England 
that this name ever came to be so inseparably connected with medical 
practice. Every where else in the civilised world medical practitioners 
are physicians or surgeons. In England, by a piece of gross misman- 
agement, the general practitioner has for half a century been legally 
stigmatised as an apothecary. Before the Apothecaries’ Act of 1815 the 
apothecaries, alike with the uneducated pretenders of all kinds, were in- 
truders on medical practice. They had not yet vindicated to themselves 
the character of medical persons, and probably still deserved much of 
the sarcasm which Garth, a hundred years before, had cast upon them. 
The London College of Physicians of that day, that is in the year 1815, 
have to answer for the indignity which was then, by act of parliament, 
put upon the profession. They had their own exclusiveness more at 
heart than the interests and well-being of the medical profession and of 
the public of the empire. But what could be expected of a body con- 
stituted as they then were? 

Incredible as it seems now, their shibboleth then actually was, that 
a man was unfit to occupy the highest place in the medical profession of 
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England unless he had signed the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church. 
Such a man alone could become a fellow of the college ; every one else, 
no matter whence his degree, or how high -his talents and acquirements 
in literature, science, and medicine, must remain for life a licentiate. 
To propose to such a body what the Government of that day did, that 
properly educated medical men proposing to take on themselves the 
care of the health of the general population of England and Wales 
should, after due examination, receive their license to practise, was in 
their eyes little short of sacrilege. What had they to do with the health 
of the public, or with the qualifications of general practitioners from 
whom the public sought aid in their illnesses? The more ignorant the 
general practitioner, the less respectable his social status, the more 
likely was each case to come into the hands of the physicians. Were 
they to grant licenses for general practice, no matter under what quali- 
fication, the name of physician would be prostituted. Such seems 
to have been the reasoning on which the London College of Physicians 
appear to have wilfully permitted the general practitioners of England 
and Wales to be taken under the wing of a trading company of apothe- 
caries, and their social position to be thereby degraded. 

But if the medical profession at large owe the London College of 
Physicians no thanks for their selfish conduct on the occasion. referred 
to, they owe a debt of gratitude to the Apothecaries’ Company who, 
called upon to fill an office wholly alien to their original institution, 
have performed their duty in a manner to deserve all praise. Their 
regulations for the licensing of the general practitioner have wrought 
an incalculable improvement in the men on whose knowledge. mainly 
depends the health of the community. Yet now that the London Col- 
lege of Physicians has consented to license men intending to become 
general practitioners, and thence clearly entitled to call themselves 
physicians, the obligation under which the Apothecaries’ Company has 
laid the medical profession at large would be greatly enhanced if they 
would either desist altogether from granting their license, or at least 
obtain leave to change the name under which their licentiates are sent 
into practice. The name “apothecary,” as applied to a medical prac- 
titioner, must be entirely blotted out before the medical profession, as a 
body, can obtain the social position to which it is justly entitled. 

The topics just referred to introduce into the discussion, as to the 
amount of education to be required of candidates for medical licenses, 
an element of the highest moment. The medical profession exists 
not only for its’ own honour and emolument, but for the benefit of the 
public health. 

The manifest rule, then, for our guidance in this discussion is, that 
medical education is to be carried to the utmost possible extent com- 
patible with the existence of medical advice within the reach of the 
whole population. . 
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It may be at once concluded that the standard adopted by the 
London University for the degree of doctor in medicine is too high to 
be made imperative on all who seek to be licensed for general practice. 
It costs too much time and too much money, and perhaps asks a higher 
capacity than can, at least at present, be safely required from those who 
are willing to engage in general practice. 

There can be no doubt that if there were no prospect of the example 
of the London being rivalled by other Universities, that body would in 
the course of time monopolise to itself a species of aristocracy in the 
profession. It remains to be seen what Oxford and Cambridge can do 
under the new system originating in the Medical Act. It may be sup- 
posed that the other Universities of the United Kingdom, such as the 
University of Edinburgh, are too much taken up with teaching to come 
into competition, and that there may be a risk of their best pupils 
resorting to the London University for the degree of doctor in medi- 
cine. When, however, the new regulations as to the degree of doctor at 
Edinburgh come into operation two or three years hence, that University 
may still retain something of its long-established prestige. For while 
the medical degree of the University of London offers a great attraction, 
owing to the absence of nearly all restriction as-to the schools where the 
requisite knowledge is acquired, it must be confessed that except in 
the case of preliminary education, there are some drawbacks on its excel- 
lence. Examinations are unexceptionable modes of testing attainments 
of a candidate in literature and science ; yet they afford a less perfect 
criterion in what belongs to professional knowledge. To judge of a man’s 
fitness for the higher walks of medicine, it is necessary not only to ascer- 
tain that he can answer questions on all the several departments of in- 
struction, but also to know that he has been trained in a medical school 
of tried and standard excellence. For example, nothing could Afford 
better promise of a man’s future in the exercise of the higher duties of 
medicine than to know that he had been carefully trained in all that 
can be taught of professional study at Edingburh, and that he had 
subsequently passed his examinations with honour for the degree of 
doctor at the London University. 

It is to be regretted that the degree of doctor in medicine from a 
University has come to stand instead of a mere qualification to practise. 
It was till lately held for the most part in the Universities that the de- 
gree of doctor was simply an honour, and that the qualification to prac- 
tise was to be obtained from some other source. No doubt, in places 
in which Colleges of Physicians did not exist, the doctor’s degree was 
usually the only qualification held by those who acted as consulting 
physicians. But till lately no one ever thought of taking a medical 
degree with the view of practising as a general practitioner. It is now, 
however, settled by the Medical Act that the doctor’s degree is a qua- 
lification for general practice; the manifest effect of which change is, 
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that the title of doctor has been sought by many whose education has 
by no means been commensurate with what should belong to one hold- 
ing a title of honour on account of learning from a University. A 
doctor of medicine is a physician who holds the honour of a doctor’s 
diploma from a University ; and since most physicians have, in, past 
times, held such an honour, a confusion in the public mind has arisen 
as to the respective significations of doctor in medicine and physician. 
A physician is a person skilled in diseases—that is to say, in maladies 
which are not the immediate effect of external injury,—whether he pos- 
sess a doctor’s degree or not. It is still acknowledged that the greatest 
physician on record is Hippocrates; but who ever dreamt of assigning to 
him a doctor’s degree? The greatly increased demand for the degree 
of doctor in the medical profession which has taken place, particularly 
within the present century, has had its causes, like other changes of the 
age. The greatly improved education of the general practitioner through- 
out England, which took its rise with the act of 1815, had an immediate 
effect in circumscribing the demand for consulting physicians, particu- 
larly throughout the less populous districts. This change doubtless 
led many young men possessed of degrees in medicine, who designed to 
act as consulting physicians, to betake themselves to general practice ; 
and this circumstance in turn naturally led those who had the intention 
from the first of engaging in general practice to seek the honour of a 
degree before commencing their career, in order that they might not 
seem inferior to their brethren in the adjacent districts. Thus, as 
every one conversant with medical practice over any considerable extent 
of England for the last half century must know, as physicians have dis- 
appeared, degrees have multiplied. These more recent degrees in medi- 
cine, as well as by far the largest part of the degrees held by the physicians 
throughout England during the latter half of the last century, came from 
Edinburgh, where degrees were granted without any religious test, such 
as has always prevailed at Oxford and Cambridge. Though the Edin- 
burgh graduates were not required to go through the same preliminary 
education as those of Oxford and Cambridge, nevertheless the Edinburgh 
degree maintained its reputation without any other literary qualification 
than that. After the lectures, about a century since, ceased to be delivered 
in Latin, the examinations continued, till about twenty-five years ago, to 
be in that language. As the reputation of the Edinburgh doctor’s degree 
under such circumstances seems at variance with what was said above as 
to the necessity of preliminary education, some explanation seems requi- 
site. The men who at first went to Edinburgh to study medicine and take 
the degree of doctor were neither destitute of means for prolonged study, 
nor in general ill-educated in Classics and science. They resorted to 
that University, either simply on account of the growing high reputation 
of its medical teachers, or because, being Dissenters, they were shut out 
from the English Universities. To those two causes jointly the Edinburgh 
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degree of doctor owed its prestige. For a great number of years the Edin- 
burgh school of medicine had absolutely no rival in the United Kingdom. 

But every thing changes with time. The particular circumstances 
under which the Edinburgh medical school exists render it nearly 
impracticable to raise the preliminary qualification and the period of 
study to such an extent as to carry on all its medical pupils to the 
degree of doctor under the new regulations, which nearly assimilate it 
to that of the London University. It is now to give the degree of 
bachelor in medicine and that of master in surgery nearly on the same 
footing as the degree of doctor in medicine was formerly bestowed. 
The signal advantages possessed by Edinburgh for professional educa- 
tion must always attract there a great number of students. It is pos- 
sible that Edinburgh may send out annually as many bachelors of me- 
dicine as it has sent out doctors of medicine in past times; but it seems 
certain that the number of doctors in medicine created there will be 
much diminished; because, besides the additional two years of study 
after the bachelorship, there is also a large amount of preliminary 
education required for the doctorate. 

As several other Universities will be hereafter in very much the 
same position as the University of Edinburgh, and as the degrees of 
bachelor of medicine and of master in surgery are entitled to be regis- 
tered, and afford a qualification for practice, and further, since a great 
many of those who take these two degrees will never go forward for 
the degree of doctor, there must be hereafter in the profession, par- 
ticularly among the general practitioners in country districts, a number 
of medical men practising under one or the other, or both, of these qua- 
lifications. In short, it will necessarily follow, from the changes now 
in progress in the Universities and in other licensing bodies, that the 
degree of doctor in medicine will disappear among the general prac- 
titioners throughout the country; and that degree will be, as of old, 
confined to consulting physicians, and to an order in the profession 
that seems on the increase, namely, family physicians in large towns, 
who practise exclusively in diseases, without engaging in surgery or 
midwifery. 

Bachelor of Physic and Master of Surgery are not ‘ taking’ professional 
titles. If the Medical Act be strictly enforced, the bachelors in medicine 
will not be entitled to call themselves doctors, neither will they be war- 
ranted in calling themselves physicians, since there never was any pre- 
text for calling any graduate of a University a physician who had not 
the degree of doctor in medicine. Those bachelors of medicine who do 
not intend to go forward for the degree of doctor may become licen- 
tiates of a college of physicians; in which case, like all the other licen- 
tiates of such bodies, each will be entitled to style himself esquire and 
physician. Thus the general body of the working medical men through- 
out the country seem in a fair way of exchanging in no long time the 
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objectionable name of “ apothecary” for the highly-respectable name of 
physician. 

The amount of education for the degree of doctor in medicine may 
be regarded as already fixed for a time. But the profession may still 
obtain a voice over the amount of preliminary education to be required 
from bachelors in medicine and from those who are to content them- 
selves with the license granted by one of the medical corporations, which 
of course must be made uniform for every license. 

On one point there appears to be a general unanimity, namely, that 
a knowledge of Latin should be made a sine gua non among the subjects 
of preliminary education. The utilitarians, who a few years ago would 
have disputed this determination, have either changed their minds, or 
have died out. Nobody is now heard to raise his voice against Latin. 
This unanimity is a just ground for congratulation. If it were possible 
to enforce a tolerably minute knowledge of the Latin Classics, the pre- 
liminary study might with advantage be confined to that subject alone. 
To vindicate such an opinion, it is not necessary to prove that the 
Latin language, in a general point of view, excels every other possible 
preliminary study. Not to speak of the special reasons of a professional 
kind why the Latin language recommends itself to medical men, it 
stands preéminently forth for preliminary study, because in the coun- 
tries of Europe, and more especially in England, it has, right or wrong, 
been made arbitrarily the basis of literary acquirement in the educated 
classes. In short, without a knowledge of the Latin language, no one 
has the social position which every medical man ought to maintain. 
The medical profession, then, should seek to “elevate itself in the social 
scale by a superiority in its knowledge of Latin. 

There is a dissension in the General Medical Council on the point 
as to whether Greek should be made imperative. In the mean time, it 
seems better placed among the optional subjects, in so far as respects 
the license of the medical corporations. For the reasons before stated, 
as to the impossibility of obtaining a sufficiency of young men largely 
educated for the position of general practitioners, it seems desirable to 
leave many of the proposed preliminary subjects in the hands of the 
several licensing bodies, with the injunction to give every encourage- 
ment, by holding out honours and the like, to the young men to come 
forward more and more educated in the several subjects of preliminary 
study. 

By taking measures for a gradual progress in such a manner, there 
will be less risk of depriving the less populous districts of the benefit of 
men regularly trained in professional knowledge. 

In the Medical Council there is a strong disposition arising to cast 
the examinations on the preliminary subjects out of the licensing boards, 
and lodge such examinations entirely in educational boards composed of 
non-medical men. The expediency of such a plan is extremely doubtful. 
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If a principal use of a large preliminary education be to maintain a 
high social position for the profession, surely nothing should be done to 
create a suspicion in the public mind that our Colleges of Physicians 
and our Colleges of Surgeons have no men among them capable of 
performing the duty of ascertaining the proficiency of students in their 
preliminary studies. With respect to all the preliminary subjects, with 
the exception, perhaps, of geometry and physics, it would be both cre- 
ditable to the licensing body, and serviceable to the fellows, as an en- 
couragement to keep alive their general knowledge, were they to take 
on themselves the task of examination in the preliminary subjects, and 
above all in Latin and Greek. 

An idea has arisen of late, that the student has too many subjects 
required from him in his examinations. The difficulty as to the large 
number of lectures can hardly be corrected, unless in so far as some are 
of six months when three months would suffice; and that some boards 
require double courses when one might be enough. One point certainly 
should be insisted on. The student should have time to read and re- 
flect, as well to attend lectures. When the students, as a body, come 
to love study for its own sake, and are found to be generally of higher 
capacity than now, some lectures may be forgiven them; but at pre- 
sent things are better as they are, because a subject not made impe- 
rative is apt to be neglected. There are but few subjects that can be 
withdrawn from the examinations. No subject not essential to prac- 
tice should be examined on at the final examinations. Anatomy, phy- 
siology, chemistry, surgery, midwifery, materia medica, forensic medi- 
cine, pathology, and practice of medicine, are all subjects for rigid 
examination. But much advantage results from taking such subjects 
as anatomy, physiology, and chemistry at the end of the third year. 
Botany, zoology, and the like, should not be examined on, unless taken 
optionally in the preliminary studies. 

The proposal to make the lecturer examine repeatedly during each 
course, and to make these examinations imperativezon the student, is 
of the greatest importance; but such examinations must not, to any 
great extent, be allowed to supersede the final examination. 

The advantages of the tutorial system have been too much neg- 
lected in medical education. It should not be committed to subordi- 
nates. It requires more knowledge to examine properly than to give 
good lectures. There may be too much examination. A young man 
will be hurt in his progress if things be made too easy for him. He 
must work his way through difficulties, otherwise the benefit of his 
education is lost to his mind. Here, as in so many other instances, 
there is a golden mean. 

The student has been hitherto treated too much as a machine, as a 
passive recipient of the knowledge provided for him. Such a system 
has chiefly arisen from the average love of, and capacity for, study 
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among students being of too low a rate. There are many signs at 
present of a gradual elevation of this rate of studiousness and capacity 
generally throughout the medical schools; and, if this improvement 
should go forward to any great extent, men will come forth from the 
schools fit to practise, and to raise the social position of the profession, 
without much aid from stringent rules of study, or the necessity of 
stringent examinations. 











Ju the Sunshine. 


Ir was spring-time, but not the early spring; 
April had wept her blue eyes clear again, 
' And happy children tumbled in the grass, 
And little fingers forged a daisy chain, 
In whose slight fetters willing captives lay; 
While older children watched the pretty play 
With smiling toleration in their eyes, 
Who played the same game last year—now too wise! 


The scentless later violets grew by scores, 
Untouched, no hand had cared to gather them; 
Wild hyacinths were bluer than the skies, 
The wind-flower danced upon its slender stem, 
A foot above the ground the young corn stood; 
And over all was poured a golden flood 
Of warm May sunshine—in its radiant light 
The whole world seemed transfigured to the sight. 


Beneath a chestnut, pelted by the shower 
Of milk-white blossom, which a gentle breeze 
Shook lightly from the branches, over-ripe, 
I lay in perfect ecstasy of ease. 
I heard the plaintive cawing of the rook, 
The pleasant murmur of the rippling brook; 
I heard the swallow’s oft-repeated call, 
And bursts of childish laughter over all. 


With eyes half closed, and empty idle hands 
That plucked at grass and flowers aimlessly, 

I watched the flickering shadow of the leaves 
Waving like fans upon the chestnut-tree. 





IN THE SUNSHINE. 


It mattered nothing to me, as I lay, 

That Love was gone, and Hope had flown away, 
That Life had lost its sweetness and its grace,— 
I only felt the sunshine in my face. 


A little child came softly to my side, 
With buttercups and daisies in its hand; 

Half shy, half bold, it dropped them on my breast— 
An infant’s scheme most innocently planned. 

This done, it turned, and shouting gleefully, 

With tiny hurrying feet fled hastily; 

I never heeded it, but lay at rest, 

The sunshine and the flowers upon my breast. 


I felt the sunshine in my very heart. 
Was yesterday so clouded and so sad, 

And would to-morrow be like this, or_that? 
What mattered it? And yet I was not glad. 

I only knew the sun shone overhead; 

I only knew that underneath was spread 

A perfumed carpet of the soft green grass, 

On which I lay, and let the moments pass. 


I saw, and saw not; heard, and did not hear; 
But conscious only that a blessed ease 

For this one hour took precedence of pain: 
I felt the sunshine, and I was at peace. 

I had no thought of past or future years; 

I did not vex myself with hopes or fears; 

My half-dropped lids hid neither smiles nor tears. 

I scarce had found a rest more calm and deep 

In that still place where one day | shall sleep. 
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Passing Strange. 


PERFORMERS of miracles are as old as the world, and as eternal as 
human folly; the pythonesses of Greece and the augurs of Rome can 
shake hands, across twenty centuries, with the spirit-rappers of America 
and England. So long as magnetisers contented themselves with tell- 
ing you the number of your watch, no great harm, perhaps, was done: 
but at present the evil is proving one of a serious nature, for the spiri- 
tualists are as legion, and are indubitably exerting a very deleterious 
influence over minds. Till the time arrives when the law shall be called 
upon to treat these impostors in the same manner as it does the com- 
paratively harmless fortune-tellers, there is only one weapon which can 
be employed effectively against them, and that is ridicule. For this 
laudable object we will take advantage of the recent appearance of a 
work by M. Alfred de Caston,* to give our readers a cursory account of 
sorcery ancient and modern. 

According to trustworthy documents, India was the cradle of the 
occult sciences practised by the ancient thaumaturgists. From India 
the science of the Magi passed to the Chaldxans, and from them to the 
Egyptians; where, through the sacerdotal organisation, it soon made 
great progress. God’s chosen people did not escape infection from the 
prevalent mania, and sacred history tells us that the Lord punished the 
Canaanites because they employed enchantments against their enemies. 
We also read that Moses, ere he became the leader of the Israelites, 
was educated by the daughter of Pharaoh in the learning of the Egyp- 
tians. The ancients believed that the gods revealed their will to mor- 
tals through certain privileged beings. Warriors, women, freemen, and 
slaves went to consult renowned oracles, just as, in our days, we consult 
a great physician or celebrated lawyer. It was, in short, a golden age 
for the priests and sibyls. The temple of Delphi was the most cele- 
brated, and the priests did all in their power to keep up its reputation. 
Their means of acquirirfg information are thus described by M. de 
Caston : 

“ Every caravan, every deputation, every private person, coming to consult the 
oracle, was surrounded, while still twenty leagues from the temple, by spies, guides, 
and travelling companions, who had no difficulty in discovering the visitors’ object. 
All the attendants at the inns where the travellers halted were devoted, body and 
soul, to the college of priests. The latter, on their side, contrived to gain the requi- 
site time for obtaining information about the new-comers, and, by various pretexts, 
delayed the day when the oracle would speak. While awaiting the good pleasure 
of the gods, strangers amused themselves as best they could, by visiting the monu- 





* Les Marchands des Miracles: Histoire de la Superstition humaine, Paris: 


E, Dentu. 
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ments and curiosities of the country. They were constantly accompanied by guides, 
who had the double duty of watching and exciting them by artfully told tales. 
Here a large fresco displayed the exemplary punishment inflicted on an incredulous 
man, who had doubted the power of the local divinity. Farther on, a man, hurled 
from the summit of a precipice, was a miser, who had not kept his promises to the 
god. In another monument, the statues and admirably-modelled gold vases were 
the gifts of some great man, whom the oracle had saved from mortal danger, All 
this naturally affected the new-comers, and inspired them with great confidence in 
the divinity they had come to consult.” 


When the priests had obtained all the information they needed, they 
allowed the oracle to speak. Should it happen, however, that the visitor 
was silent, and no information could be acquired about him, the oracle 
still spoke; but the answers were very enigmatical. The priests invented 
about a hundred phrases, which were half-way between an affirmative 
and a negative, and, with such a system, it was very difficult to catch 
the oracle tripping. This plan, by the way, is extensively imitated by 
our false prophets, mediums, and extra-lucid somnambulists. At the 
same time the rulers took advantage of this jugglery, and managed that 
the prophecies should harmonise with their projects. Demosthenes 
exclaimed, “The pythoness philippises!” on seeing the priests of 
Delphi constantly make their oracle speak in favour of Philip of Ma- 
cedon. It is true that the latter prince had threatened to burn their 
temple and town on the very first occasion that the oracle spoke in a 
manner adverse to his wishes. 

The augurs, whom the Greeks had borrowed from the Chaldeans, 
formed in Greece a special college, whose mission was to interpret the 
will of the gods, and predict the future, by means of natural phenomena, 
such as thunder, lightning, &c. The augurs also predicted the future 
from the cries and flight of birds, and by the appetite, healthy or other- 
wise, of the sacred fowls. Cicero, who believed very little in the augurs, 
tells us, that when the priests wished to give some great personage a 
favourable omen, they kept the fowls in a fasting state, so as to make 
sure, when the right moment arrived, that they would peck the grain 
voraciously. Cato, too, used to say to his friends that he was astonished 
how two augurs could meet without laughing at each other. The haru- 
spices had the duty of examining the liver, entrails, and quivering flesh 
of the victims burnt in honour of the gods. The sacred college of the 
Haruspices, though it had fallen into discredit, continued its sacrifices 
at Rome till the year 419 of our era. At that date St. Boniface ob- 
tained from the Emperor Honorius a law, which pronounced a sentence 
of transportation on the mathematici and soothsayers. At the same 
period, the bishops ordered their books to be publicly burned. Sorcery, 
however, still continued in the Eternal City until the advent of Pope 
Sixtus Quintus, who issued a mofu proprio, which freed his capital from 
soothsayers and astrologers. It seems that Dom Calmet’s legions of 
fiends did not come to their aid. By the way, we may as well furnish 
here a list of the chiefs of Hades, as given by the reverend father, who 
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may be supposed to know something about the matter, as in a single 
morning he counted up no fewer than thirty thousand one hundred and 
fifty demons of all sorts and sizes. Here are the names of the principal 
infernal rulers: 1. Lucifer, the monarch; 2. Belzebuth, second chief and 
prime-minister; 3. Astaroth, prince of the thrones; 4. Behemoth, com- 
mander-in-chief; 5. Belphegor, second general; 6. Sabathan, colonel; 
7. Axaphat, centurion; 8. Finetail, aide-de-camp; and thirteen thousand 
other officers of various grades. 

Accordng to Grecian mythology, the sacred art of alchemy, known 
as the hermetic art, was revealed by the god Hermes Trismegistus to 
the first priests of the temples of Thebes and Memphis. These priests 
certainly employed, in painting their hieroglyphics, colours which at- 
test their extensive acquaintance with chemistry. From the day when 
metal was first melted in a crucible, the operators were necessarily 
struck by the phenomena that took place under their eyes. The mix- 
ture of various metals produced masses of different colours; and copper 
mixed with zinc formed an alloy imitating gold. The melters drew 
from this natural result the conclusion that it was possible to transmute 
metals; and alchemy thus started into life, and was speedily followed 
by the search after the philosopher’s stone. The most ancient works 
on alchemy are attributed to Hermes; but, in fact, they do not date 
beyond the Alexandrian school. When this city was captured and 
pillaged for the fourth time by the Arabs in 642, the hermetic science 
disappeared, and did not rise again until the kingdom of the Califs had 
been established on the ruins of the old empires. The hermetic art 
received under the Arabs the name, half-Arabic, half-Greek, of alchemy; 
and since this epoch we find remarkable men in all countries seeking 
the philosopher’s stone, up to the time when chemistry, by becoming a 
positive science, was stripped of all the phantasmagoria of olden times. 

Alchemy flourished most in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; 
and clever impostors contrived to feather their nests very satisfactorily 
to themselves. The adventures of one Cornaro, an Italian alchemist, 
supply a case in point. This Cornaro, who was a bit of a scamp, it 
would seem, was thrown into prison at Venice, not for his very good 
behaviour. He contrived, however, to inform his patron, the Duke de 
San Martino, of the fact of his arrest; and knowing the Duke’s foible, he 
promised to teach him the secret of gold-making, which would enable 
him to raise an army, with which to conquer a small principality to 
which he asserted a claim. The Duke assented, and Cornaro was set 
at liberty by his intermediation. The scamp, seeing a fine chance, 
reduced forty pistoles to powder, which he mixed with earth. This 
stuff he made into four packets, and sold through his accomplices to 
the druggists under the name of Chunam earth,—a preparation then 
in great vogue among chemists,—and snapped up on this occasion, 
owing to the moderate price at which it was offered. When the day 
for the experiment arrived, Cornaro sent the Duke’s people to get some 
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Chunam powder at the address he gave. This powder was thrown into 





a crucible along with ten pistoles; and an hour later, gold to the value . 


of*seventeen was taken out of it, to the great delight of the Duke. 
Cornaro represented to him that, with a large sum, the profit would 
be greatly augmented; and the poor Duke, who was easy to convince, 
promised to supply the rogue with twenty thousand crowns. The day 
of Venus, Friday, was selected for the experiment; and, owing to the 
importance of the affair, the gold would remain in a state of fusion for 
two days. The noble Venetian was punctual; and as the clock struck 
twelve, he threw the money with his own hands into the crucible. The 
alchemist was left alone to watch the operation; but when the Duke 
returned on the next day, he found not a soul in the house he had 
hired for the affair. Cornaro had bolted, and by this time was well 
on his way to Genoa. And so the poor Duke lost his hopes of the 
principality. 

Toward the end of the eighteenth century, we find an alchemist 
engrossing public attention for the last time. In the year of grace 
1781,—the very year in which Kant published his Critique of Pure Rea- 
son,—all England was talking about the alchemical experiments of Dr. 
Price, who, by the aid of a powder of projection, publicly transmuted 
mercury into gold and silver. Dr. Price’s reputation became immense, 
and the vulgar were disposed to make a god of him ; but unfortunately 
he was a member of the Royal Society. It did not suit him to perform 
his jugglery in the presence of competent judges; and hence he de- 
clared that he had no powder left. When called upon to make fresh, 
Price gave a tragical ending to the faree—he poisoned himself, and thus 
gave the deathblow to alchemy. 

Among the few meritorious acts performed by Louis XIV., we may 
place in the first rank the edict iseued in 1672, which prohibited the 
burning of sorcerers and witches, unless they had been proved guilty 
of poisoning. In truth, it was time for such a decree; and the reader 
recoils in horror from the lists of victims burnt in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries under the pretext of magic. To furnish an idea of 
the importance and number of the executions, we will first mention 
two inquisitors who acquired an awful reputation as witch-burners. 
The first, one Cumanus, commenced his exploits by burning, in 1485, 
in the small county of Bulen, forty-one women as witches. Not finding 
the evil, they cut away at the roots. He pronounced so many con- 
demnations, that the people emigrated en masse. Alirat, his worthy 
rival, performed his feats in Piedmont. He began with a master- 
stroke, and burned one hundred and fifty sorcerers in an immense auto- 
da-fé. The next year two hundred fresh victims were about to be given 
to the flames; but the people revolted, expelled the burner, and de- 
livered the poor wretches. In 1489, Innocent VIII. issued a bull, by 
which he invited the inquisitors to redouble their zeal in detecting and 
punishing persons indulging in witchcraft. The consequences of this 
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bull were terrible, and pyres were every where kindled. Spain, France, 
Italy, Germany, were literally decimated. In 1524, in the little town 
of Como, no less than 1200 persons were burned on account of witch- 
craft; and we almost fancy we must be dreaming when we find men 
like Toreno, Nicolas Remi (the intimate friend of the Duke of Lorraine), 
Del Rio, Bodin, and Roguet boasting of having burnt, the first 1700 
sorcerers, the second and third 900 each, the fourth 600, and the last 
only 500. In 1570, one Florimond de Remond, councillor of the par- 
liament of Bourdeaux, after he had tortured and roasted some hundreds 
of wretches, declared that he should give up condemning people, who 
appeared to arise from their ashes. “It is very sad,” he said simply, 
“on going home, after having sent four or five sorcerers, male or 
female, to the stake, to reflect that it will be necessary to do it all over 
again the next day.” In 1572; the year of St. Bartholomew, one Bodin, 
a species of idiot, who wrote a tissue of absurdities under the title of 
Demonology, asserted that the number of sorcerers acknowledged by 
the wretched Des Echelles, when executed, was 800,000; and that there 
would be no happiness for France till they were exterminated to the 
last. In 1589, two months before the assassination of Henry III., the 
parliament of Paris had to try forty persons of both sexes, formally 
accused of having intimate relations with the demons. Fortunately 
the parliament contained a few enlightened men, who came to the 
conclusion that the prisoners were suffering from hallucinations, and 
required a dose of hellebore rather than the stake. Unfortunately, ere 
twenty years had elapsed, fresh accusations of sorcery desolated France; 
and if the Béarnais had listened to the advice of the witch-finders, 
three-fourths of his subjects would speedily have been roasting. At 
about the same period, 6500 persons were burnt for witchcraft in four 
years in the little electorate of Trevis; in the Netherlands, 4000; and 
in Switzerland, 2300. In the last century, at the era when the Ency- 
clopédie was publishing, witch-fires still blazed in Bavaria and Germany; 
while in Spain they were not extinguished until the French invasion 
placed King Joseph on the throne of the descendants of Charles V. 
The Regent d’Orléans was a fervent believer in the marvellous, and 
was very cleverly taken in by Count Felix de Belmonte, a celebrated sor- 
cerer, who pretended to raise the dead. The scene took place on the 
night of April 23, 1720, in the deserted quarries of Vaugirard, whither 
a fashionable party proceeded with the Regent. The sorcerer was at 
his post, and introduced, as his indispensable assistant, a tall man, whose 
features were completely concealed by a huge black beard. After a few 
words had been exchanged between Belmonte and the Regent, the latter 
remained in the foreground with Cardinal Dubois, the rest being scat- 
tered about the galleries, whence they could see, but not hear the 
speeches. The first person evoked was Sully, of whom the Regent 
inquired what he thought of Law’s system. The financier of Henri IV. 
replied that the director of the Banque Générale would lead France to 
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ruin. The next spectre the Regent desired to see was Louis XIV., 
who duly appeared at the spot where Sully had disappeared. The 
Regent advanced resolutely toward his great uncle. “Sire,” he said, 
as he knelt on one knee, “if it be true that there is nothing hidden 
from the dead, you will be aware of the purity of my intentions in 
revoking your will; and I trust will pardon me.” The old king opened 
his arms, the Regent rushed eagerly toward the ex-ruler of Europe, but 
found no resistance. While Philip was trying to recover from his 
violent emotions, Dubois inquired whether the shadow of the great 
Cardinal Richelieu could be called from the grave. Count Felix re- 
plied in the affirmative ; and the Cardinal ere long appeared in his red 
gown. Dubois bowed like a Spanish grandee, and then began a pom- 
pous panegyric of his system of government. Richelieu listened atten- 
tively, and when Dubois ceased speaking, made him a sign to advance. 
The Regent’s minister believed in some important communication from 
the other world, and overcoming his terror, advanced two paces; but he 
suddenly received two of the most stinging buffets ever dealt a human 
face. At the same instant, the lights were extinguished, and a sten- 
torian voice announced that the evocations were at an end. The Re- 
gent laughed heartily, as did the ladies, while Dubois cursed in a way 
that would lave scandalised a pagan. But when Dubois sought for 
Count Felix the next day, he was nowhere to be found. 

We find in a correspondence written in 1724, or two years after 
the death of Cardinal Dubois, the following explanation of this mysteri- 
ous adventure. It was well known at court that the Regent’s great 
desire was to exculpate himself from the infamous accusations brought 
against him. The Duke de X— formed the bold plan of freeing the 
Regent from the ideas that oppressed him. Having known Count Felix 
at Venice, he renewed the acquaintance when that adventurer came to 
Paris, and they arranged together the scene we have just described. — 
Two glasses, a reflector, and a few accomplices, sufficed to carry out the 
farce. The man with the black beard was no other than the Duke de 
X—. Unfortunately, the raiser of the dead was ignorant of the duke’s 
hatred of Dubois : the two boxes on the ear spoiled the farce, and fear- 
ing the minister’s vengeance, he mysteriously disappeared from Paris. 
In 1725, Count Felix de Belmonte was found frozen to death in a 
sledge, while journeying from Moscow to Odessa. 

Among the most extraordinary instances of credulity recorded in 
history, that of the Convulsionists takes a prominent place. On May 3, 
1727, an immense crowd, among which some great people could be 
seen, followed to the cemetery of St. Medard the body of a deacon, 
Francois de Paris. He had acquired public esteem by acts of charity; 
but had nothing remarkable to justify the character of saintship, which 
he acquired within a week of his funeral. Crowds flocked to his grave, 
and miracles began to be performed. Women, lying on the cold stone 
which covered the priest’s ashes, fell into ecstatic fits and prophesied. 
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Paralytics left the grave with joyous bounds. Cripples threw away their 
crutches. The Archbishop of Noailles was elected chief of the appel- 
lants, and undertook to keep a list of the daily miracles. The appear- 
ance of the cemetery became very remarkable: it was more a fair than 
a resting-place of the dead. On all sides were stalls at which pedlars 
sold crosses, chaplets, relics, and even earth taken from the tomb of the 
saint. The most repulsive scenes occurred with hysterical women for 
more than a year, until the police considered it necessary to interfere 
and close the cemetery; on the next day a wit placed the following pla- 
card on the gate: 
“ De par le roi, défense 4 Dieu 
De faire miracle en ce lieu.” 


Expelled from the cemetery, the convulsionists took refuge in pri- 
vate houses, where scenes took place which we will allow our author to 
describe : 


“Let us say a word about each of these chastisements, in order to show how 
far religious excitement can carry the unfortunate persons who yield to it. Girls 
called prophetesses were trained to these exercises. The first of the three great 
means, called the plank, consisted in laying upon the convulsionist, lying on the 
ground, a species of platform, on which the visitors were invited to mount. 
Some twelve or fifteen people sit on it, and the girl frequently remarked that the 
weight was not sufficient. The second method, that of the stone, was of more 
simple execution. A sister lay down on her stomach, and a brother beat her hips 
with a large stone, as long as he had strength. The last method was only employed 
on great occasions, and on certain subjects. A bar of iron weighing thirty pounds 
was used, and the wretched prophetess was struck violently with it, she all the 
while expressing the utmost delight, ‘Strike, in Heaven’s name! redouble your 
assistance ;’ were the words which these maniacs would utter. Other instruments 
of torture were known by strange names; these were the biscuit, the barley-sugar, 
the tooth-pick, &e. Each woman had her speciality. One of the name of Marie 
Sounet was incombustible, and hence called the Salamander. Another, who could 
remain for hours on the cross, received the surname of Sceur de la Croix, An 
hysteric convulsionist, who used to utter cries like a cat’s miauling, was christened 
La Chalti. Another who barked, the She-dog,” &e. 


This dangerous delusion was finally destroyed by ridicule. <A cele- 
brated surgeon, Morand Saint-Sauveur, explained, in the name of reason, 
the natural causes of these miracles, renewed from the days of the augurs 
and the haruspices. The Journal des Savants opened its columns 
to Dodard, a member of the Academy. The letters which he published 
produced an immense effect, which greatly aided to diminish the num- 
ber of the convulsionists. Dodard and D’Alembert dealt the death- 
blow by the bold preface to the first volume of their Encyclopédie, 
published at the close of 1750. 

In June 1704, the French army took the important town of Ver- 
celli, the key of the road from Turin to Milan. While the fortifications 
were being razed, an infant was baptised in the chapel of the Virgin, 
and registered by the simple name of Pietro. This child was destined 
hereafter to occupy the public attention of the capitals of Europe, and 
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play a strange and mysterious part. His father was a gentleman; and 
hence Pietro, though a bastard, received an excellent education, which 
enabled him eventually to justify his assumption of the name of Count 
St. Germain. The history of this man has been too recently told in 
a work called Remarkable Adventurers, for us to dwell on it here; and 
the same is the case with his clumsy successor Cagliostro, who was 
the final cause of the downfall of another impostor, Mesmer, who arrived 
in Paris in 1779, and astonished all the world by a discovery which he 
published under the title of “animal magnetism.” Still, though the 
German physician’s conduct was in many points blamable, he rendered 
humanity an immense service by revealing a power which had long 
been neglected; while Cagliostro, by blending magnetism with his 
juggleries, traced the path for charlatans who would discredit and ruin 
a.science whose starting-point was one of the supreme laws of nature. 

Of all the fortune-tellers known to history, the one who acquired the 
greatest reputation is incontestably Mademoiselle Le Normand. For 
forty years court and city crowded her rooms; and even at the present 
day, in France, if you tease a person for trying fortune by the cards, 
the stereotyped reply is, “Tut, sir, the Emperor Napoleon himself 
consulted Mdlle. Le Normand.” This woman was a notorious im- 
postor; but her “ Sibylline Oracles,” published after the downfall of 
Napoleon I., were a disgrace to the government which permitted their 
issue. Unfortunately, striking a man when down is an act of cowar- 
dice as common with governments as with individuals. This wretched 
creature, who publicly preached political assassination, has remained, 
up to the present day, the model for all French fortune-tellers; and 
we may read daily in the advertising columns the announcements of 
charlatans who boast of being the pupils or rivals of Mdlle. Le Nor- 
mand. 

Spiritualism is a very old delusion—a collection of all the ancient 
doctrines. It borrows its form from Egypt and Greece, and its prac- 
tices from the reveries of the Swedenborgs and Spinosas. The alche- 
mists pursued the discovery of the soul of the world; the mediums and 
evokers wish to force Deity to place at their disposal the soul of any 
man who has shuffled off the mortal coil. Their system is at once 
antichristian and antilogical; for they desire to keep the soul still 
bound to the earth, and compel it at their bidding to quit the infinite 
splendours of celestial worlds in order to return among mortals. Spi- 
ritualism is divided into two parties—that of facts and that of ideas. 
In the first we absolutely deny that matter can subjugate the mind: in 
the second, it is very possible that a strong-minded man should obtain 
the mastery over weak minds. Unhappily, when a man is once con- 
vinced of the truth of spiritualism, he will employ any resources; for 
he considers that in such a case the end will justify the means. Certain 
that he has been witness of a fact, he will employ every sort of trickery 
to reproduce it on a given day and hour. And the saddest part of the 
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business is, that, as the spiritualist’s decease is to him a reality, he will 
cheat almost in good faith. Such appears to us to be the case with 
Mr. Home, who possesses an ardent and mystical mind contained in a 
fragile body, which exerts a perceptible influence over it. 

Although we are not disposed to deny the influence of magnetism 
on the human body, we are forced to the painful conviction that every 
man who lives by magnetism is a charlatan. As our author justly re- 
marks, “ Magnetism, like all the occult sciences, at times gives flashes, 
but never light.” He also adds, that though he has assisted at the séances 
of all the distinguished somnambulists, he declares that if by accident 
a flash of truth dazzled him, it was solely the result of legerdemain. 
Robert Houdin, the greatest prestidigitator of modern times, merely 
developed and augmented the resources of magnetisers by creating the 
anti-magnetic second-sight. 

It will be seen from our analysis that M. Alfred de Caston is a 
rough opponent of all marvel-mongers, ancient and modern. But we 
cannot blame him for it. It is a notorious fact that spiritualism has 
led to a large increase of insanity; and it behoves every man who has 
the welfare of his fellow-beings at heart to strive strenuously at putting 
a stop to these works of the devil and his friends. L. W. 
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Poid in Full 
By HENRY J. BYRON. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


LorpD GLENBURN was not the man to battle with a difficulty. He had 
been all his life helpless on any emergency, and could no more have 
grappled with a great misfortune than he could have curled his own hair. 
So, when the news of the lawyer’s evil doings broke upon him with sud- 
den and disastrous force, he fell beneath the shock like a child, and 
walked, or rather hobbled, about his room whimpering, sinking every 
now and then upon his easy-chair, overcome with his grief and his 
exertions. 

There never was, to all appearance, a more judicious, sympathising 
servant than Ledbitter. Horror was expressed (in a mild and subdued 
form) upon the features of the valet, and a deep sigh, which seemed to 
rend the overcharged bosom of that excellent body-servant, rose very 
frequently to his lips, and served to swell the surrounding atmosphere 
of tribulation. His master turned to him with a helpless confiding 
belief, that would have melted the heart of many a man less remorseful 
than Ledbitter. He was powerful, was the valet; but he would not be 
merciful. He held his victim in his grasp, and he would not relax his 
firm, strong hold of him until he had crushed the very life out of his 
craven heart. The desire for vengeance in the valet’s breast had grown 
stronger as he had grown older. It had gradually absorbed his whole 
nature, and he had come to think and dream of nothing else. As the 
years had rolled on, he had become more silent and preoccupied in his 
manner, and people had noticed it, and set it down to a sobriety suited 
to advancing life; and during this last year or so, this reticence had in- 
creased tenfold, so that even his master observed it, and would, when 
alone with Ledbitter, rally him, in a rough, snarling manner, about his 
being bad company, and growing elderly and shaky; at which the valet 
would wake up and throw off the dispiriting thoughts that seemed to 
weigh him down, and bustle about in his old way. 

No, not in his old way either. There was a mechanical forced air 
about all he did—a listless manner of performing the many elaborate 
duties attendant upon making Glenburn “fit to be seen,” which a close 
observer might have noticed. His master, except when fancying he 
was being in any way deceived, was not a close observer; and if he 
ever noticed any decadency in the valet’s toilet-performances, he attri- 
buted the change to his being behind the age and a little old-fashioned. 
What a shock it must be to a buck—a hero whom young dandies dressed 
after, when some rude fellow drops a hint that the jaunty and bewhis- 
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kered gentleman is getting ‘old fashioned!’—what a fearful phrase to 
ring in the ears of him who still believes in himself, and who is wil- 
fully blind to the capricious changes of the fickle goddess Fashion ! 
He struts along to his club with well-cut surtout, and a flower in his 
button-hole; and he has scarcely an eye for the whipper-snappers who 
pass him, twirling their canes under his very nose, unimpressed by his 
grand demeanour and sublimely autocratical air. He does not see 
that their coats are ofa different shape from his; that their hats, their 
boots, their dandy canes, nay the very flowers in their button-holes, are 
of another age and style. He frowns fiercely upon the rash tailor who 
speaks to him of monstrous shapes, of hideous patterns, of frightful 
fabrics manufactured surely by some madman for a freak; for can any 
one dictate on such subjects to him! Then some day a bold friend 
drops a hint, or—shade of Brummel, can it be?—ventures to joke the 
mighty wearer of the wonderful clothes that were so much admired in 
days of yore, but which are now the subject of rude jests from beardless 
boys, who may be lords or shop-lads for all the world can tell; and then 
the outraged buck hides his diminished antlers, and settles down into a 
respectably-clad elderly gentleman of the present day, or goes on to the 
days of his dotage a walking monument of the past, and the shaft ot 
small boys, who mentally and virtually connect him with a person ot 
infamous memory, whose effigy may be seen on the fifth of November, 
but who, we are bound to add, in no wise resembles the object of their 
derision. 

Glenburn was rapidly gliding into this unsatisfactory condition. He 
had never been a dandy exactly, but had always dressed well, and his 
valet had taken a pride in turning him out perfect; whilst his tailors 
had always worked for him con amore. Continual pain had pulled him 
down sadly of late; mental worry—a thing he had never known in 
earlier life—had tugged at his tough heart-strings; for he now began 
to find that he had a rude imitation of that organ in his breast; while, 
with the mortification and wounded pride from which he suffered on 
her ladyship’s account, there lurked a certain sting he had never felt 
before,—though, to be sure, he had never met with much annoyance 
in the small and selfish sphere to which his amours had been confined. 

Argue with himself as he would, there had been something of the 
“old man’s darling” in the adventuress he had made his wife. He had 
liked to look into those big dark orbs, and see himself reflected in them, 
and fancy that he also filled her heart; and, scoffer at every thing pure 
and holy as he was, there was hidden in some corner of his nature a 
vague hope that he might live a different life with this woman, that 
she would love him for himself alone, and that in time he might learn 
to believe in better things than he had ever cared to regard seriously— 
that, in fact, he might settle down gradually into an altered man. All 
this had been but dimly shadowed forth in his mind, and he could not 
have described the strange new thoughts that chased each other through 
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his brain; but he fad felt as he had never done before; and had his 
wife turned to him now in the dark hour of his despair—had she spoken 
a few soft pitying words—she might have transformed his whole nature, 
she might have worked a magic change for good in him. But she curled 
her plebeian lip in scorn when she heard the disastrous news; and Glen- 
burn muttered a deep and angry curse as he turned in loathing from the 
woman who had vowed to love and honour him. She had learned to 
despise him in the days of his prosperity; and now that a crushing mis- 
fortune had come upon him, she despised him the more. It was like a 
little triumph to the imprisoned mistress of Hernshaw House. Her 
lord and master had shut her up in that dull and lonesome place, and 
fortune had sent a deliverer; for the house would be no longer her jailer’s 
property; it would pass out of his hands, and with it all power to con- 
trol her actions; for was he not a beggar? and would she not be an out- 
cast from the brilliant world to which she had lent the additional lustre 
of her sparkling eyes—a bright particular star amidst commonplace 
twinklers—a star in future destined to shine in a far lower and less 
glorious sphere? 

Oh, this thought was a bitter one to her, be sure. When she came to 
realise the terrible reality, her anger knew no bounds. How she despised . 
her own folly in so readily, so eagerly accepting the proffered hand of 
the roué lord! How she inveighed against the mother who had urged 
her to do so, and who, caring nothing for the dignity of wealth and 
position herself, had gladly undertaken a menial office in order to be 
near and watch the triumphant happiness of her child!—that child who 
now found herself as badly off as before, with a title, it was true, but 
with a selfish, heartless, ruined husband, ever at her heels to torment 
her into madness. If the news alarmed and eventually overwhelmed 
Glenburn, its effect was ten times greater upon the woman on whom 
he had conferred his name. She was furious. She paced the room 
with her hair thrown back, looking dreadfully like Mrs. Gaunt, and 
the pink triangular scar stood out angrily upon her cheek. No name 
was too severe for the penniless peer who had induced her to marry 
him; no phrase was too harsh for her own blind folly in so doing. She 
had burst into Glenburn’s room and flown at him like a tigress. Led- 
bitter was present, and was about to leave the room humbly with a 
downeast look of horror, when his master waved him back with a half- 
pitiful gesture,—for indeed his lordship valued the presence of his con- 
fidential valet in the bitter trial. 

“T must have been mad, mad!” exclaimed the wild woman, walking 
up and down the room rapidly, as Mrs. Gaunt was accustomed to do 
when similarly aroused; “I must have been mad! And you—you—” 
turning sharply upon her husband— 

“ Must have been as mad too,” snarled the peer, much fortified by 
the presence of his valet, who stood by—his respectable head bent, and 
his right hand shading his eyes, as people do when the lightning flashes. 
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“ You mad, you! Ha! ha! ha! Hear him, hear him!” she ex- 
claimed hysterically, pointing at Glenburn, and addressing an imaginary 
audience. 

“Yes, J,” replied the husband, plucking up a spirit; “I took you 
from a pauper’s sphere, and made a grand lady of you. The more 
fool I.” 

“Speak the truth, Glenburn! You wanted a handsome showy 
wife to head your table and receive your friends; and you knew you 
could not pick and choose amongst those of your own class; for you 
were despised—you were known to be a titled adventurer, a mere 
haunter of foreign watering-places, an out-at-elbows sharper. Ay, you 
may look fierce and clench your fists; I don’t care that for your an- 
ger!” and she snapped her fingers at him. “My blood’s up now, and 
I'll say what I like before your spy and menial here; and I wish I 
had some of the great friends you got to come and ‘take me up’ to 
hear me.” 

She folded her arms now and leant back against the wall like a man, 
with an indescribable look of scornful boldness on her handsome face. 

The valet’s face was a little paler perhaps than usual, but he still 
shaded his eyes with his hand, and he still bent his head, whilst the 
storm raged. 

“You forget yourself, you intemperate, injudicious woman!” cried 
Glenburn, losing all patience. 

“T wish I could; from the bottom of my heart I wish I could forget 
who I am—a bought wife, bought for so little too—a dressed-up doll 
to-day, bowing and grinning and doing my best to behave properly 
amongst grand folks I don’t care about; then to-morrow a moping 
prisoner in a dull and lonely dungeon of a country-house, chained and 
barred and watched like some guilty creature. Bah! I’m glad reliet 
has come at length. I feel as happy as some poor wretch does in his 
cell when he hears that the mob have fired his prison;” and she langhed 
at her own conceit loudly. 

The evil, louring expression upon Glenburn’s face would have 
alarmed a less courageous woman; for it was a black and threatening 
look, that was malignancy itself. A dark shadow seemed to settle like 
a cloud upon his face; and Ledbitter gave an almost perceptible shudder 
as he saw the old bad look he knew so well through his fingers, for he 
had continued shading his eyes. 

Still the husband never spoke, but he looked straight’ at his wife, 
with his eyes gleaming strangely beneath his heavy brows. 

“This it is to be a false and lying piece of pride and vanity,” con- 
tinued the wife; “this it is to be dazzled by a few diamonds, and to 
allow one’s ear to be tickled with a title and promises of grand ac- 
quaintances, and I don’t know what; and to have another at one’s 
side”’—here she ground her heel upon the floor, and her fine eyes 
flashed with more fury than before—“ always pouring out persuasions 
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and temptations, and saying, ‘Marry him, marry him; don’t be an 
idiot, marry him; such an opportunity will never come again; marry 
him, and be a grand lady.’ Ha, ha, ha! and see me—the grand lady— 
mewed up between four walls, a prisoner, until the storm comes and 
sweeps down every thing, and I walk away to freedom over the ruins.” 

Here she began pacing the room again more wildly than before; for 
even in the midst of her excitement she could not bear the gaze of her 
husband. 

At length he spoke. Ledbitter was about, in a respectful but earnest 
manner, to beg him not to do so; but his lordship raised his hand to 
command his silence, and the valet shrunk back humbly. 

“ Walk away, woman; walk away as soon as ever you please; Hern- 
shaw House is no longer your prison. You are free to go, free to go at 
once. Go, and never let me see your face again!” 

As he said this, he turned from her and waved his hand impatiently 
towards the door. 

* Do not dare me to that, Glenburn,” she exclaimed, with a strange 
wild sparkle in her eyes; “do not dare to me to that; you don’t know 
how little I require to make me take you at your word.” 

“T know nothing and I care nothing about your inmost thoughts,” 
he replied, turning abruptly upon her; “I know you only to be a mass 
of heartlessness and ingratitude, and I repeat you are free to go.” 

She looked at him long and searchingly; but he met her gaze firmly, 
and with. his harshly-curved mouth set and rigid. Mrs. Gaunt entered 
the room at this juncture, and her eagle eyes fixed themselves in- 
quiringly upon the faces of the three successively; for she saw by the 
countenances of the trio that something unpleasant and portentous was 
taking place. 

“ What, what is this?” she asked, looking piercingly at Ledbitter. 

The valet shrugged his shoulders and said nothing. Indeed, it 
would have been somewhat difficult for even that diplomatic genius to 
have disclosed the real state of affairs without adding considerably to 
the general storm. 

Mrs. Gaunt stamped her foot and looked at her ladyship; but Lady 
Glenburn was in no humour to receive maternal lecturing, and sneered 
defiance at the housekeeper in a marked manner. It was a strange 
picture: the two women, tall, strong, and—now that they were both 
under the influence of great excitement—strikingly like each other; the 
humble-looking valet, with the faintest smirk of satisfaction visible at 
the corner of his mouth; and the husband, a heap of fashionable dilapi- 
dation, scowling impotently in his easy-chair, the perspiration starting 
the hair-dye from the straggling black locks brushed artfully over his 
forehead, no hue of life in his sombre face, which was distorted and 
repulsive to look upon. 

It was a trying moment for Mrs. Gaunt; but, for once in her life, she 
was equal to the occasion, and by a mighty effort controlled herself, and 
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spoke in an undertone and to the purpose. Ledbitter was present, and 
she feared him now more than ever. She had no qualms of conscience; 
but the ghastly “foregone conclusion” of his death terrified her. She 
considered him a doomed man; and there was something rather awful, 
even to that hardened creature, in the sight of the respectable and 
soberly-clad valet, ail humbleness and judicious silence, standing 
there with his meek head bowed, whilst she saw, in her mind’s eye, 
the lodger at Cooney’s baring the brawny arm, and eyeing the broad 
strong fist, that was to stretch her enemy low, and allay her fears for 
ever. She could scarcely meet the valet’s eye, when he fixed it, with an 
almost pleasant gaze, upon her; and she shrunk shudderingly from his 
glance, and continued speaking to his lordship in a low voice, striving 
to heal the difference that had arisen. 

It would have taken a far more skilful person than Mrs. Gaunt to 
do that. As the well-meaning passenger who attempts to interfere in 
a street-fight frequently finds himself derided and maltreated by both 
combatants, so the housekeeper, by her efforts to mend matters between 
the peer and his wife, only succeeded in drawing down upon herself the 
thunders of her infuriated ladyship’s tongue, and the contemptuous 
sneers of the indignant nobleman. Glenburn could not say much, for 
he was ignorant that Ledbitter knew any thing of Mrs. Gaunt’s relation- 
ship to the mistress of the house, so that he could not compete with his 
wife, who had no scrupulous fears, in virulence and vigorous abuse. 
But the daughter’s violence knew no bounds, and she rated the house- 
keeper in unmeasured terms, telling her “her mind” with a volubility 
that surprised the nobleman, and completely overcame Ledbitter, who 
frequently raised his hands in simulated surprise, and who appeared 
shocked beyond every thing at all he heard and saw. Glenburn had 
only wanted this to rouse him thoroughly. He forgot his gout, he 
forgot his ruin—he thought only of the moment, of the bold enraged 
woman, who had poured forth the whole story unblushingly; who had 
shown no shame in disclosing her disgraceful origin; who had capped 
her cruelty by blurting forth that which Glenburn would have given 
worlds should never have been revealed to the man beside him. 

Then came a storm of the most vehement and scathing invective 
from the bloodless lips of the furious husband. No term was too atro- 
cious for him to apply to her; no phrase too foul and brutal to hurl at 
her. He raved and cursed with his arm in the air, and waved back 
Ledbitter with a fierce gesture, as if he would have struck him. The 
housekeeper quailed beneath the accumulation of vile epithets the noble- 
man heaped upon his wife’s head; but Lady Glenburn grew calmer as 
the husband’s violence increased. At length he stopped for lack of 
breath, and, with a defiant smile upon her face, Lady Glenburn turned 
upon her heel, and strode with an air of triumph from the room. The 
housekeeper paused for a moment irresolute; but Ledbitter waved his 
hand significantly, and, scarcely knowing what she did, Mrs. Gaunt fol- 
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lowed her daughter with a fast-beating heart and her face as pale as 
death. 

Ten minutes afterwards Lord Glenburn’s groom was seen hurrying 
the gray cob along at a rapid rate towards the residence of the nearest 
doctor; for the master of Hernshaw House was struck down with a 
dangerous fit, and Ledbitter watched by him in very sore alarm. 


Cuaprer XXVIII. 
MR, MELLIDEW’S PATIENT. 


Mr. MELLIDEW, the doctor who was called in by Mrs. Molloy to see 
Priscilla, was a fair-haired gentleman, who might have been twenty-two 
or fifty from his appearance, which was confusing, and frequently gave 
rise to animated discussions amongst his patients. For instance, Mrs. 
Molloy, who had reason to be thankful to him for many attentions and 
frequent evidences of skill, was accustomed to declare him “much older 
than his looks;” whilst Mrs. White, an intimate friend of Mrs. M.’s, who 
had not been so fortunate in her experiences of the doctor, declared him 
a mere “bit of a lad,” who ought to be under some one who had come 
to years of discretion, and had seen practice. Now this was very ab- 
surd on Mrs. White’s part ; for assuredly Mr. Mellidew had seen prac- 
tice, to say the least of it,—for, poor fellow, he never knew what it was 
to have a comfortable meal; and as to an undisturbed night’s rest, {t 
was so unusual a circumstance with him, that it was a perfect wonder 
he did not subscribe to the Malthusian doctrine, and declare matrimony 
to be a mistake. There were two parties, then, amongst Mr. Mellidew’s 
patients—the White party, and the Molloy party. The former employed 
him under protest; the latter from a firm impression that he was an 
Abernethy in a small way of business, a very Brodie of the back streets. 

‘Light-complexioned, thin-faced, and ginger-whiskered was Mr. Mel- 
lidew, with fluffy colourless hair, that stood up in tufts and spikes on 
his head; he had large ears, which the wind caught and reddened an- 
grily; he had a white tie which was draggle-ended; and his shirt-front 
had a knack of becoming unbuttoned and disclosing a chest-protector 
—for Mr. Mellidew’s lungs were delicate; he wore a heavy cheap hat, 
which was brown with many showers, and always contained a stetho- 
scope; he encased his feet in clumsy half-wellingtons, which were 
patched and mended until they had lost all semblance of their original 
shape; he carried an alpaca umbrella (popularly supposed not to open); 
and there was generally a button or so missing from his waistcoat; and 
an obtrusive pin or two visible here and there about his garments. 
Altogether Mr. Mellidew gave one the notion of not being well “ looked 
after:” and the ears of his housekeeper, Mrs. Kimber, must have burnt 
a good deal, for she was the subject of unlimited animadversion on the 
part of Mr. Mellidew’s lady patients. 
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“Well,” Mrs. Molloy would say to a friend, when discussing the 
talents of the Little Green Street Galen; “well, I will say, and I do 
say, that Mrs. Kimber do not look after the poor gent as he should be 
looked after; for what with people a fetching of him out from his meals 
when nothing’s the matter,—which Mrs. Gabley, as do ought to know 
better, has done more than once or twice to my certain knowledge, 
derived from them as I can depend on; and what with other parties a 
being took ill in the night, in a spiteful way, and a rousing the poor 
young doctor from his beauty sleep; and what with parties (as shall be 
nameless, but as lives not a ’undred yards from where you're a standing 
now) a running up ever such a bill, medicine included, which costs him 
money, as any fool ought to know, and then a disputing of hitems and 
a giving no end of trouble because convalessink:—I do say that, with 
all this a worrying and a tormenting him, as he sow/d be looked after, 
should he not, ma’am, all things considered ” 

To which the friend appealed to—if a Molloyite—would add her 
opinion that Mrs. Kimber was a “stuck-up piece of goods, as didn’t 
know herself;” and a third friend—of the same persuasion—would, in 
all probability, express her firm conviction that “some parties as had de- 
signs on other parties, and a interest in keeping other parties’ best friends 
from them, was no better than they should be; and, for her part, she 
thought contempt and scorn should be the portion of such.” The real 
truth being, that Mrs. Kimber was a decent old gentlewoman, who re- 
fused to mingle much with her commoner neighbours, and having a 
regard for the young surgeon, did her best to check his too generous 
propensities. 

The house in which Mr. Mellidew lived was dismal, as a matter of 
course, and the back-parlour was converted into a surgery. The smell 
of jalap struck you upon the opening of the front door, and children 
had been known to howl furiously in the passage; for it seemed impos- 
sible that the patient could be permitted to quit the establishment 
without a compulsory dose of some horrible drug. The front-parlour, 
or waiting-room, was a most depressing chamber, and was apparently 
furnished with a view to reducing the trembling patient to a condition 
of the most abject despondency. The engravings on the walls were 
mostly portraits of great doctors. John Hunter, with a severe ex- 
pression, and a fiy-blown frame; Abernethy, looking as seedy as 
the biscuits which bear his name; Doctor Sydenham, “the father of 
medicine,” and who was apparently in deep grief concerning his off- 
spring,— frowned down upon the patient from their elevated but 
dusty situations. A melancholy bird, with a beak which must have 
rendered his life a burden—he must have been a very Blondin 
amongst birds, balancing himself upon tree-branches with more or less 
success—stared with one pebble-eye glisteningly at the window—his 
other organ of vision had fallen out and been lost; and an unfinished 
oil portrait, which Mr. Mellidew called a “study of a head,” but which 
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Mrs. Kimber suspected was a likeness of a young lady who had jilted 
the doctor, leered upon the one-eyed bird with an expression of coun- 
tenance calculated to inspire the beholder with extreme contempt for 
Mellidew’s taste. 

There was a solemn lad, with double-jointed fingers, who sat 
guard over the small stock of drugs in “the surgery,” and who con- 
trived to drop more physic about his clothes, and break more bottles, 
than any other assistant in the neighbourhood of Soho. Gentle as 
a woman to every body else, to the double-jointed boy the doubtful- 
aged doctor was a downright tyrant. He would come in and blow-up 
the meek but, it must be conceded, irritating youth, in language which 
was by no means choice. It was a great relief to Mellidew to blow-up 
this boy. He would go forth to his patients, after rowing the young 
Galen, with a bland smile that was angelic; and, after behaving in the 
most amiable manner throughout his professional “round,” would return 
to his physic-den like a roaring lion, and startle his assistant with a 
volley of the soundest abuse, secking for something to be ferocious 
about, and generally finding it very speedily. 

“Now, sir,” he would say, as he brandished a half-filled physic- 
bottle before the bewildered lad; “now, sir, look at that. Look at it, sir! 
Having looked at it, sir, perhaps you will tell me that it’s a four-ounce 
bottle. I shouldn’t be at all surprised if, following the mendacious 
course you have unswervingly pursued since I have vainly endeavoured 
to guide you in the paths of professional rectitude, you were to imsist 
upon it’s being a four-ounce bottle!” 

Mellidew, who had very little to say for himself in public, was elo- 
quence itselfin his surgery, and would sweep the shelves of physic- 
bottles with his eye, as an orator surveys his rows of auditors. He 
weuld grasp a spatula in his hand, and point to his drudge with scorn 
upon his lip, holding him up to the contempt of the pestle and mortar, 
and unmasking him in the presence of the weights and scales, with 
the declamatory vigour of a party leader. His peroration—generally 
hurled at the head of a broken bust of Esculapius, would not un- 
frequently reduce the double-jointed offender to tears; and if Melli- 
dew could only produce this result, he would be perfectly lamb-like 
to his patients for the day, and had even been known, after a tre- 
mendous scene of the kind, to refuse fees—much to the indignation of 
Mrs. Kimber. 

This was the doctor whom the watchful Mrs. Molloy had fetched to 
see Priscilla in her severe and sudden illness. He was not precisely the 
kind of medical man Horace would have preferred, perhaps; for that 
grandiloquent person would, had he been at home at the time, no 
doubt have driven off post-haste for a leading West-end physician in the 
largest practice. But Mr. Mellidew knew what he was about very well, 
and was a rising man in his little way. He had no nonsensical ideas 
about new theories; he was old-fashioned, though a youngish man, and 
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prescribed very much the same kinds of remedies which his late em- 
ployer, Mr. Mumps of Brentwood, had been in the habit of prescribing. 
In Mr. Mumps’s high-wheeled rattling yellow gig poor Mellidew had 
traversed a considerable portion of the county of Essex with decided 
advantage to himself, for he had learnt much, and recollected all he had 
learnt. Mr. Mumps had attended several respectable county families 
and two or three large schools, and had, when sinking into the sere and 
yellow leaf, increased in a bad habit of taking “refreshers” on the road; 
the bad habit finally resulting in a very bad accident in a dark lane, 
and the forced retirement of Mr. Mumps from practice. The county 
paper called it a fit; but Mr. Mumps’s most intimate acquaintances re- 
ceived this version of the accident with much mysterious headshaking, 
and in one or two cases an expressive piece of pantomime suggestive of 
tossing-off a bumper. 

It was considered very hard lines upon poor Mellidew that he did 
not step into his employer’s practice; but flesh is weak, and Mellidew’s 
flesh was perhaps even weaker than most other people’s, for he fell in 
love with the second daughter of Mr. Mumps, much to the indignation 
of the first. The second daughter of Mr. Mumps;—and here we may as 
well at once admit that the leering likeness opposite the big-beaked bird 
was an unflattering copy, on a large scale, of a miniature of Mumps’s 
second olive-branch—the second daughter was, though not pretty, much 
more presentable than the elder sister. She was comfortable-looking, to 
say the least; and the elder girl was not. Miss Mumps, however, had it 
all her own in the paternal mansion; and woe betide any luckless male 
visitor who should dare to prefer the second daughter of the house,—a 
young thing whom her elder sister termed “child,” though she knew 
very well that the child’s thirtieth birthday had been buried in the past 
a considerable time. 

A frosty-faced, shrill-voiced, red-nosed lady was Jane Mumps, the 
Brentwood surgeon’s firstborn ; and she had not been altogether averse 
to Mr. Mellidew, who had always treated her from the first with extreme 
politeness. But the coquettish Susan spoiled all; for she came bounc- 
ing in from a visit to town, and blushed so when she saw the “new 
assistant” for the first time, that it was quite confusing and charming 
to behold her; and Jane’s chances were as nothing from that mo- 
ment. 

When the assistant grew to know Susan better, he discovered many 
little failings, many little shortcomings in the matter of temper, which 
would have alarmed bolder men. But her ringlets! her shining, twist- 
ing, distracting ringlets, what could compare with them! Her eyes too, 
what lustres!' Then her airy, girlish, almost frisky manner,—was it 
not nature—nature unadorned? Even her little ebullitions of temper— 
and they were not always such little ones either—were they not prefer- 
able to the prim, starched, acidulated propriety of the eldest Miss 
Mumps? Jane saw through the assistant, and she lost no time in in- 
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forming “papa” of the business. Papa had a contempt for the social 
qualities of his assistant, but the greatest possible respect for his dili- 
gence and capabilities for work. 

His manner became restrained and distant; and the poor young man, 
who had lost his heart, very soon lost his situation. The accident came; 
and while “papa” lay groaning on a sick bed, Jane gave Mellidew his 
congé. The practice would go to ruin; but what was the wreck of the 
practice in her eyes compared to the delight of vengeance? So Mellidew 
was packed off; and Susan led a life it would be impossible to describe 
for some weeks after his departure. 

This raw-boned provincial person struck Horace as being a very 
unpleasant creature to have about the house; but Mrs. Molloy’s en- 
comiums were so marked and impressive that he could not refuse to 
permit the young doctor to attend upon his wife, though he did so with 
a very ill grace, and saluted Mellidew rather haughtily when he came 
into the room. 

The baby was a strapper. Of course Mrs. Molloy was an authority 
upon such matters, and she gave it as her opinion that the child “ was 
a honour to the parents.” Anne Maggs was very tender with the little 
bundle of pink flesh swaddled in its flannel covering, and sang and 
chirruped to the infant by the hour together, crooning out a melan- 
choly strain of melody, which produced more effect upon the full-grown 
listener than on the child, who was a noisy, fractious little fellow, given 
to scream at the top of its tiny lungs, and with views regarding re- 
freshment which augured extravagantly for its future. It evidently 
considered that “toujours thumbs” savoured of monotony; and was 
accustomed to express approbation or dislike of any of Anne’s concoc- 
tions in the most vigorous manner. Horace was very awkward at hand- 
ling it; and his o'd nurse’s face would wear the most anxious expres- 
sion whenever the young father condescended to take his infant in his 
arms. 

“ He seems very spotty, Anne,” he would say, as he relinquished his 
burden with a sigh of relief. He had never gone in for this branch of 
the profession, and had a horror of “ brats.” 

“Spotty !’ Anne Maggs would reply; “why, compared to this 
sweet thing, you was a downright currant-dumpling of spots, you 
was.” 

At this the youthful parent would retire within himself, and, pulling 
at his moustache, wonder what would become of the little lump of hu- 
manity before him; what would be the future position of the tiny thing; 
and how old he would be himself when the child should have become a 
man with whiskers and a tailor’s bill. 

He had never referred to the Richmond dinner, and Priscilla had 
not mentioned it. She lay pale and still, with her eyes unnaturally 
large, Horace thought, following him about the room as he moved, and 
her thin hand resting on the counterpane, white and motionless. It 
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was a very pretty hand, and oh, so thin! He had never noticed how 
worn his wife had looked. He had set down her sharp, angular appear- 
ance to her peculiarly prim style of dress; but now that he was with 
her more, and was thinking less of distracting matters, he perceived 
that she was greatly attenuated; and a creeping, indescribable dread 
came over him as he watched poor pale Priscilla, lying weak and hag- 
gard, with her large eyes gazing at him and beyond him, and the faintest 
gleam of a sad smile upon her whitened lips. 

It came upon him very suddenly—the thought that perhaps he 
might soon lose his wife. As it did so, he felt a deep, deep crimson 
flush overspread his face, and then a chill came over him, and the tears 
rose to his eyes. He would have given much to have wept aloud; but 
his wife was gliding into a calm sleep, and Anne Maggs, stiffand severe, 
sat by her bedside and frowned at every noise. Anne Maggs’s nature 
seemed to have completely changed during her long absence from Lon- 
don. She had apparently lost all affection for Horace, and was con- 
strained in her manner towards him—respectful, but unloving. She 
was no longer the gentle-hearted, affectionate Anne of his boyhood, but 
a machine who was set to do certain work, and did it. But when alone 
with her patient she was very different. Very loving, gentle, and kind 
was rough old Anne Maggs when alone with Priscilla. Her big bony 
arms moved about the head of the invalid with none of the energetic 
“heavy-handedness” peculiar to her when performing her ordinary work. 
When she applied the cooling lotion to the patient’s brow, she did it 
with a gentleness that was most wonderful to behold in such an un- 
gainly attendant. Priscilla said little; for she was as weak as she could 
well be and live; but a grateful smile would play round her mouth, from 
which the prim and rigid lines had completely faded, in token of grati- 
tude for her nurse’s kindness and forethought. 

It was a wet and wearisome sort of a night—a night when people 
were short-tempered without knowing exactly the reason why; the rain 
came in spasmodic showers against the window, borne there by the 
gusts of the complaining wind, which brought down sweeping clouds 
of smoke every now and then; whilst Horace sat biting the end of his 
pen, struggling with a picturesque article he was doing for a weekly 
miscellany. He had recently achieved somewhat ofa reputation for 
close verbal description, and his employer expected great things from 
the series of photographic sketches which Horace had undertaken to 
supply. But he laboured terribly over the opening chapter; and the 
rain pattered, and the smoke came driving down upon him; and the 
strange hushed condition of the house told him that beyond the lath- 
and-plaster wall there lay cne near and dear to him weak and ill, and 
not unlike to die. 

Mr. Mellidew entered. His face was a little more leaden than usual, 
and his blucher boots steamed thickly as he placed them close to the 
bars of the grate. 
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“You have seen Mrs. Bentley?” asked Horace. 

“Ye-es,” replied the other, “I’ve seen her. She is ill—very ill. 
Relations, I presume?” 

Horace’s heart beat loudly, the mention of relations seemed so terri- 
bly suggestive. 

“Yes, her parents—” 

“ Ah, well, they ought to be acquainted with the precarious condition 
of your good lady.” 

Horace could have felled him for using such a phrase as “good 
lady,” at such a moment; but poor Mellidew meant no harm. 

“Ts she so very ill? I thought—” 

“No vital energy, no power; nothing rouses her. I hope she wil 
take a favourable turn. I hope so; but—a—she is most alarmingly 
weak.” 

Hereupon Horace suggested all sorts of remedies; but Mellidew 
shook his head. There was an objection to all of them; and Horace 
felt that Mellidew understood what he was about thoroughly. 

He sat down and wrote a hurried note to Mr. Pinto; and the youthful 
Molloy, who was in the “ fetching-errands” phase of existence at that 
time, was despatched to Bloomsbury with the missive. 

Horace shut up his writing-case, and went into the room where his 
wife was with a weary heart. He sat down beside her bed; and Anne 
Maggs, with her mouth more than ordinarily compressed, and her unde- 
ceptive front perched on the very top of her head, left the room noise- 
lessly. The rain and the wind kept up their dismal duet; and a tallow- 
candle, with a long top-heavy wick, gave a dull light, by which the 
husband sat and silently watched Priscilla, who was in a fitful slumber. 

Presently she woke, and a sad smile passed over her face as she saw 
who it was that was watching her. 

“My darling,” said Horace gently, “are you better?” 

It seemed so strange to be speaking thus to her, he had so seldom 
done so. 

*T am better, Horace. Where is the child?” 

The husband pointed to where the infant lay in a sound sleep. 

“Teach him to be good, Horace; I was never taught to be good. 
I was always allowed my own way, and in the end nobody cared for 
me—nobody will care when I am gone.” 

“Don’t talk like that, Priscilla. You are weak and low; but you 
will soon be well.” 

She made no reply beyond a faint incredulous smile. Horace could 
scarcely check the rising tears, as he took the wasted hand in his, and 
gently pressed it. 

“ Horace,” she said, after a pause, “if I had my life to live over 
again, I think—I’m sure I could be a better wife; I could make you 
more happy. I—I have not made you happy, dear. I know that; I’m 
very very sorry for it.” 
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Selfish as he was, he wept now,—wept to himself for fear Anne 
Maggs should hear him, but very bitterly too. 

“T loved you dearly, Horace,” she continued presently, with her 
eyes fixed on the wall before her, but her hand grasping his tightly ; 
“T loved you more than I ever said, than I ever showed. I never 
loved any one but you, dear; but if I had lived, I think I should have 
behaved differently to you. We were not suited to each other. I was 
too plain, too quick-tempered. I know all that, and I had my pride 
as well as you yours, Horace; and many and many a time I should 
have put my arms round your neck and asked you to forgive my 
snappish way, dear; but I couldn’t, I couldn’t. Papa never checked 
me when I was a child: he evcn encouraged me, and set me to under- 
take tasks that were not suited to a girl; and I began to pride myself 
upon my sharp ways, and to assume a prim stiff manner, that made 
people afraid of me; and it pleased my girlish fancy to think I was so 
important; and I never got out of it, never, though I tried, dear, at 
times,—tried hard, for I loved you, and wanted to make you happy; 
but fate somehow seemed to be against our meeting each other half- 
way. It was my place to give way, and I didn’t,—I know I didn’t ; 
and I hope, Horace, you will forgive me—I hope and trust you will 
forgive me, dear.” 

He had never heard her speak like this. In the semi-darkness of 
the sick chamber it seemed to him as if it was another who spoke, 
though he saw the colourless lips of his wife moving, and her hands 
were clasped as if she were appealing to him. 

He tenderly smoothed her pretty soft hair and kissed her pale fore- 
head ever so gently, and the tears rained from his eyes. 

“Tt is very hard to part from my little baby, Horace,” said the 
mother, as she drew her husband towards her and looked earnestly into 
his face. 

The little pink creature lay rolled up in its snug warm covering, 
one tiny round fist, like a ball of red worsted, resting on the soft pil- 
low. Horace turned to his child and took its little warm hand in his 
own broad palm, and he breathed an inward prayer that it might live 
and grow to be as good, as gentle, and as true as his mother; for he 
could think of no one to equal her, whose loving heart had never known 
guile, whose simple and unselfish nature ranked her, Horace thought, 
above the best and noblest of her sex. 

It was not strange that Priscilla should shortly mention her, for she 
often spoke of Mrs. Bentley, and Anne Maggs would never tire of listen- 
ing to or sounding her mistress’s praise. That faithful servant entered 
during the conversation, and joined in the general Jaudation of Horace’s 
mother, but assumed a sphinx-like silence when Horace ventured to 
hazard a surmise touching her mysterious departure from London, and 
her avowed determination never to return. By and by came Mr. Pinto, 
fussy and white-fronted as ever, but with a strange tremor in his voice 
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and a nervous manner which showed his alarm. Mrs. Pinto was ill in 
bed, and could not venture out. Towards Horace the father-in-law’s 
manner was freezingly polite and distant; but he broke down when he 
saw his child, and as he took her hand and heard her weak voice, he 
seemed to throw his pomposity and offended parental dignity aside by 
a strong sudden effort, and he wept away as he had not done since he 
was a boy. 


There were consultations with an eminent physician; but with no 
material result for the better. Priscilla rapidly faded away; and she 
died in the arms of Anne Maggs one morning, her last words being those 
of love for her husband and her child. 

“© mother, mother!” cried Horace, in the bitter anguish of his 
soul, “come back to me and comfort me.” 

“My poor boy,” cried Anne Maggs, “she cannot do that; but your 
old nurse, who dandled you in her arms when you were as wee a thing 
as this, will stay with you, and work for you, and look after the little 
darling here, and never speak a cross word to you, come what may.” 

So the blinds were drawn down at 92 Little Green Street, Soho; and 
the anti-Mellidew party were louder than ever in denouncing his pro- 
fessional incapacity. 


CHAPTER XXTX. 


“WHAT THE WORLD HAD EXPECTED.” 


GLENBURN’s fit was not of so serious a nature as Ledbitter antici-” 


pated. He recovered, and, to his valet’s great delight, seemed not so 
very much the worse for the attack. Her ladyship had not troubled 
her spouse since the grand scene between them, nor had Glenburn 
mentioned her. 

On the morning of the third day after his master’s sudden illness, 
the valet referred to the subject. “Her ladyship has not been very 
anxious, my lord.” 

“ Bah! don’t talk of her.” 

“ What a spirit !” 

“ A spirit indeed, the vixen !” 

“ Even Mrs. Gaunt seemed cowed completely.” 

“There, there; I’m sick of the subject.” 

The valet shrugged his shoulders and said no more. 

Colchester’s accident was the theme of conversation in certain circles 
until the terrible state of his affairs leaked out, and then the deed re- 
ceived its proper denomination from all. He had been an unscrupulous 
robber, and had died the death of a coward, who could confront the engine 
that crushed the life out of him in a moment, but who dared not face 
those whose confidence he had betrayed. The respectable Mr. Colches- 
ter—the bland, smiling, sober, steady Mr. Colchester, whose manners had 
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savoured so little of the swindler, who had never cringed and fawned 
like the stock villain of sentimental stories, or blustered and bullied like 
the fiery bill-discounters one hears of, or, in fact, conducted himself in 
any other than a most quiet, easy-going, and faith-inspiring fashion. 
Still how many knowing people now discovered for the first time that 
there had been all along a mysterious manner about him that they 
didn’t exactly like. A peculiar way he had of standing with his hands 
in his pockets and his back to the fire, was now referred to as being 
highly suspicious; and a chronic cough, which frequently took him at 
inconvenient moments, was very generally remembered, descanted on, 
and declared to have been nothing but a cloak for hidden motives of 
the most villanous nature. His very clothes even came in for their 
share of this wholesale denunciation, more especially a double-breasted 
white waistcoat he had generally worn in the summer months, which 
had frequently inspired great confidence on the part of fresh clients, 
but which was now denounced as a glaringly deceptive garment and 
invariably condemned as a mute accomplice. What business, too, had 
such a fellow to wear gold-rimmed eyeglasses? Every thing about the 
scoundrel had been monstrous, and the most youthful copying-clerk in 
the office was as loud in his dispraise as Lord Glenburn himself. 

The position of that noble peer was complicated beyond all powers 
of unravelling. Money had been appropriated by Colchester, misap- 
plied, muddled away, lost in hopeless speculations for the lawyer’s own 
benefit; and when Glenburn tried to collect his senses to look at the 
state of his affairs, he could only give up, and groan aloud as his head 
sank between his hands. 

“We must go abroad, Ledbitter; we must go abroad,” he half 
whimpered, in his misery. 

Would my lady go abroad? Certainly not. She sent a freezingly- 
polite message, which Mrs. Gaunt delivered to Ledbitter at the door 
tremblingly. Glenburn’s reply was not freezing, neither was it polite. 
There was no need, however, for the valet to be its bearer; for Glenburn 
shouted it so loudly that Captain Atherton, who happened to drop in at 
the time, heard it distinctly in the hall. 

The gallant Captain had lost nothing by Mr. Colchester. He was 
all right enough pecuniarily, though he was in the habit of giving out 
that he was a poor man, with an air of snobbish affectation peculiarly 
offensive. 

“Hang it, Atherton! you needn’t be always bragging about being 
a beggar!” young Cropley would exclaim at mess, after one of Ather- 
ton’s customary parades of poverty; “nobody wants to borrow money 
of you!” 

“How do you know that?” Atherton would reply, with a pleasant 
smile. 

“Oh, nobody here, at all events! Perhaps Glenburn, your intimate 
friend, may be glad of a trifle, for he’s been dreadfully let-in by that 
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lawyer fellow, they say.” Then Atherton, colouring, would change the 
conversation adroitly, and not talk of being poor again that evening. 

After all, suppose Glenburn should propose a loan. That would be 
very awkward. So he started the conversation with Lady Glenburn by 
stating that he was hard up. He said this with the most agreeable air 
of being reconciled to his fate, and showed his white teeth, and run his 
fingers through his crisp curls, and was very airy and reckless. “Her 
ladyship was very reckless too; reckless in all she said against her 
husband. She regretted her hard fate, which had bound her to a 
tyrant. She pushed back her black hair from her white forehead, and 
was completely distraught, the big tears trembling in her lustrous dark 
eyes. She walked up and down the room, half-soliloquising, half- 
addressing Atherton, who stood twisting his moustaches with a puzzled 
look. Presently he took his leave, a little abruptly; and he was ob- 
served to be wretched company at mess that evening, with not sufficient 
energy to complain of being poor. 

Mrs. Gaunt came softly, like a large cat, into the drawing-room. 
Lady Glenburn was seated with her head in her hands, but she looked 
up when her mother entered, and her face flushed a little. 

“We're ruined, beggared utterly!” she exclaimed, without waiting 
for the housekeeper to speak. 

“Yes; but we can all live abroad respectably; and you can be- 
come the queen of another circle.” 

“Yes; return to the kind of life I once led, but without the excite- 
ment of former days. The wife of a penniless old nobleman, with dyed 
hair and shaky limbs; forced to dress shabbily, and universally known 
to be little better than a pauper. Then to be tied to this tyrannical 
husband, who despises me as much as I hate him. Mother, you man- 
ceuvred to some purpose. See what a fine position is ours! how 
enviable, is it not?” 

The mistress laughed scornfully—a harsh, unpleasant laugh ; and 
the housekeeper’s brows contracted. 

“Tt has been your own fault,” said Mrs. Gaunt, assuming a bolder 
attitude, and dropping all semblance of respect; “your own fault, you 
headstrong, wicked girl, you !” 

“Mother, cease this!” exclaimed Lady Glenburn, rising hastily, but 
with a certain dignity. “TI will not suffer you to taunt me. You have 
performed your portion of the sad business only too well. It is not 
your fault, perhaps, that things are as they are. Mark me; I never 
cared for Lord Glenburn. I married him for position, wealth. I hate 
him now, and I love another.” 

* Atherton; a milksop, and poor too; who—” 

“No doubt, no doubt. I won’t argue with you. You may acquaint 
Glenburn with the fact, if you please; but so it is. I am going to 
pack up some of my things and go to London.” 

Her ladyship passed her mother, and left the room. Mrs. Gaunt 
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was in a fix. Her moral feelings were not much shocked; they could 
bear a good deal. She was simply in a corner, and could not, for the 
life of her, see what to do. 

She knew her child’s nature too well to imagine for a moment that 
any persuasive arguments would have effect. Iron obstinacy was the 
characteristic of mother and daughter. She could not speak to Glen- 
burn; for he was in that explosive condition that it was positively 
unsafe, the doctor said, to irritate him in any way. That villain 
Ledbitter had done it all. He had, with his abominable hints, first 
of all, set the couple by the ears, and had never ceased his efforts to 
widen the breach he had originally been so instrumental in establish- 
ing. No matter; iis mouth would soon be closed. Should any exposé 
arise, and thus rob the valet of the pleasure he might anticipate in 
being the first publisher of the complicated scandal, still there would 
be a sort of rugged revenge for the housekeeper in his downfal, in his 
destruction. Any way, Mr. Ledbitter’s doom was sealed; and with a 
grim satisfaction Mrs. Gaunt thought of this, and, despite the erratic 
proceedings of her headstrong daughter, the housekeeper felt an inward 
comfort in the reflection that her husband was nerving himself to com- 
mit a monstrous crime—waiting like a hungry spider in his web until 
such time as that plump and tempting fly, Mr. Ledbitter, should come 
within his remorseless clutch. 

Captain Atherton and Lady Glenburn eloped; or rather, her lady- 
ship carried off the Captain. She wrote a short, stinging letter to her 
husband, and by no means sought to extenuate her conduct. She had 
never cared for him; in fact, the opinion she expressed of his behaviour 
and disposition was most strong and uncomplimentary; and the noble- 
man’s face assumed a dark, cruel look as he perused the effusion, and 
then threw it into the fire. He watched it burn; and as the tiny sparks 
flickered and then died out, it seemed as if the love he had felt for his 
wife went out with them; for as the last one lingered and finally disap- 
peared, the periniless peer rose with apparently new-found strength, 
and turning to Ledbitter, bade him, in a cold emotionless voice, never 
to mention Lady Glenburn’s name again—never. Ledbitter bowed re- 
spectfully. 

“His wife has left him, and he is ruined past redemption,” mut- 
tered the valet to himself, as he retired for the night. “The debt is 
certainly being paid by instalments.” Then he blew out his candle, 
and was soon in a calm and pleasant slumber. 
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Che Playhouse of Spenchey. 


THE enterprising company that has lately erected a hotel at Hampstead 
probably never conceived the idea of adding to it a theatre. Fancy 
the Theatre Royal Hampstead, or the Royal Alexandra Theatre Mus- 
well Hill, figuring in the already long list of histrionic amusements in 
the 7'imes. Imagine a charming, and in every way convenient play- 
house, with dining-room and coffee-room attached, for those who need 
refreshment; a crush-room to chat in; stabling and coach-houses for 
your brougham that is waiting outside; and an entire absence of gas 
and orange-peel within the house of recreation :—imagine all these com- 
forts, practical and comfort-loving Englishman, and prepare for your 
friends immediately carrying you off to Colney Hatch. But, before they 
put the strait-jacket on you, ask them to imagine Hampstead, infi- 
nitely beautiful by nature and adorned by art, with an exquisite climate 
to tempt them up to it from the great city lymg below, and such a 
theatre as is here described, in which every body can see and hear; just 
big enough for sociality, and not so large as to demand vast outlay and 
subsequent ruin on the hapless manager; such a theatre to lure them 
into an hour’s amusement after they have dined in the adjoining re- 
staurant, and before they return to the city down in the plain;—ask them 
to dream all this, and then tell them, that this lunatic’s vision has been 
realised by an Englishman, not as yet at Hampstead, or in any suburb 
of London, but at Fiesole, the Hampstead of Florence. This theatre is 
called Z/ teatro Spenchey, after the name of the builder and proprietor. 
Not that Spenchey is spelt as here written, any more than the author 
of La Beata spells his name Trollopy ; but Mr. William Spence, of 
Florence, becomes naturally Italianised in the “bocca fiorentina.” Con- 
sequently I Signor Guglielmo Spence has his name, his villa, and his 
theatre pronounced as, when spelt as above, it would be by Italians. 

I first became aware of the Spenchey theatre one day last Septem- 
ber, when I took a friend up to Fiesole for the double pleasure of seeing 
the delight caused by a first sight of so lovely a panorama as may be 
seen from the terrace opposite the church, and also to renew my ac- 
quaintance with the monks in the convent higher up the town, and 
their woody garden. On this terrace I observed a new building had 
been erected since my last visit to Fiesole two years ago, and upon one 
of the two entrance-doors was a bell with “ Custode” cut into its sur- 
rounding marble slab. Somehow one always mentally connects a cus- 
tode in Italy with a large collection of antiquities and pictures, which 
you don’t wish to see, but are compelled to look at by this custode, who 
as obdurately forbids your staying to look at the few good things in the 
gallery. It was therefore natural to conclude that Etruscan Fiesole had 
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started a new museum of antiquities. But the waitress at the “Stella 
d'Italia” undeceived me as she was spreading the cloth for the due lay- 
ing-out of the customary lean fowl, like an emaciated corpse in an im- 
mense winding-sheet. “ Ifthe signore had not seen that building before, 
it was a good piece that he had been to Fiesole. Behold the theatre 
Spenchey, which would be opened in a little, with the help of the Mario, 
the Grisi, and other brave artists: perhaps next month. Did the signore 
know the Spenchey?” In common with all readers of Murray, I knew 
the name of Mr. Spence as living at the Villa Mozzi, a house of grand 
historical interest, close upon Fiesole; and a very little acquaintance 
with Florentine society suffices to inform the tourist that Mr. Spence is 
a gentleman of considerable taste and skill in the fine arts. Not having 
the honour of closer knowledge of the projector of this curious specula- 
tion, perched up nearly a thousand feet above Florence, and three miles 
away from it, I calmly awaited the appearance of the advertisements 
concerning the opening of the theatre, which one would suppose would 
come out in due time in La Nazione, the Times of Tuscany. Of 
course, had I known Mr. Spence, I should have written, as the friends 
of theatrical speculators always do, to ask for a box on the grand tier 
for the opening night ; failing this, there was nothing for it but to wait 
for the advertisement or preliminary critical notice, and then take my 
place and cash-up like a man. But I reckoned in utter forgetfulness 
of the immense difference between a penny paper in London and one in 
Tuscany at the same price. The ten years of Daily-Telegraph reading 
which had elapsed since I had read the daily and Sunday Nazione (then 
interesting from its frequent and ably-written critiques on the National 
Italian Exposition) had rendered me forgetful of the literary poverty of 
an Italian journal, and the paucity and staleness of its news. There is 
nothing the Italians have hitherto been so slow to avail themselves of 
in their newly-acquired liberty as in extended and improved journals. 
This very Nazione, containing half the number of pages of the Daily 
Telegraph, and of a smaller size, is composed entirely of advertisements 
on the last page; half the first page is at present given up to an inter- 
mittent novel,—Patria e Famiglia,—which appears jointly with week- 
old critiques on theatres, music, and the fine arts. Last month two 
unoffending men were assassinated close to Florence, in a street-row, in 
which they endeavoured to part the combatants. By word of mouth all 
the city knew of it next morning. Two days after I read of it in the 
Nazione. After Gounod’s Faust had been produced at the Pergola long 
enough for its success to be chronicled by the Italian correspondent of 
the Daily Telegraph, and for that to again get back to Florence, the critic 
and editor of the Nazione combined, and out came an article long after 
every body who cared to discuss the subject any longer had any incli- 
nation to read one opinion after all had pronounced judgment. Even 
in free Italy I am aware journalism has not quite the freedom it enjoys 
in England; but just that which nobody would interfere with, the 
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Italian editor at present disregards, viz. literary skill, combined with 
fresh local news. There is a fine opening for young Tuscany in the way 
of a good penny daily newspaper, without a novel in its feuilleton, or the 
employment of scissors and paste in three-fourths of its columns. 

And so it fell out that, for want of an advertisement in the Nazione, 
or of an anticipatory eulogium on the house, the decorations, the com- 
fort, the company of actors, and the architect, that would have fore- 
warned me in England of the existence of the new Theatre Royal 
Hampstead, I missed seeing the opening of the Teatro Spenchey at 
Fiesole, on the 29th of October. The loss was mine, I know; not 
Spenchey’s, nor the poor of Fiesole, to whom all the proceeds of the 
entertainment were given; the padrone, even Spenchey himself, paying 
for his box just like a stranger. Every place had been taken for days 
beforehand, I afterwards learned, so that it was very little use hearing 
on the morning of the 29th, when I called on Signor Pollajuolo, the 
eminent painter, that his friend Spenchey was going to open his theatre 
that night with a vocal and instrumental academy, or what we should 
call a concert. Still less of comfort was it to hear from Cesare at the 
Luna—best and most gentlemanly of waiters; I bless my Cesare for 
every dinner I cat at chaste Diana’s eating-house—that a pit-ticket was 
only five francs; for a pouring rain, such as can fall only from the 
sunny skies of Italy, coming on before Cesare and I had squared ac- 
counts, not a cab was to be had for love or money. Many Florentines 
who had purchased tickets for the Fiesole theatre were deterred by the 
same cause from going to welcome Spenchey and his undertaking. 

But the following week, precisely four days after the academy, 
headed by little Miss Giulia Grisi, had performed at Fiesole, the Na- 
zione critic favoured Florence with an account of all this junketing. 
So the next day I took a couple of friends newly arrived from Switzer- 
land, without a Napoleon or a whole boot between them, as is the usual 
result of a walking tour, and introduced them to Fiesole. My intention 
had been to call at the convent, have a chat with my old friend Fra 
Guiseppe, take him some snuff, and wander through the cyclamen- 
covered wood in the convent garden; but before we had finished lun- 
cheon at the “Star of Italy,” down came the rain and hail from the sky 
of Italy in a way to put a stop to all visiting at the convent high up 
the hill, or any wandering amid tufts of cyclamen flowers. Nothing for 
it but to leave the “Stella d'Italia” for the Teatro Spenchey opposite, 
and bring out the custode. Forth came the old fellow’s head from an 
upper window in answer to the bell, and “ Sihuro” in answer to a re- 
quest to look at the theatre. From this obliging old man we gathered 
the following information, as he showed us over one of the prettiest, 
neatest, and most commodious little places of national amusement ever 
built. 

In the first place, the theatre has the peculiarity of having been de- 
signed and erected without the aid of a regular architect. One Signor 
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Zoppi, or Mr. Cripples, a master bricklayer, has been the only architect 
employed by Spenchey, it being a part of that gentleman’s harmless 
lunacy that none but Fiesolans should be engaged in the erection of 
the Fiesolan theatre, and Fiesole possessing at the present day no local 
architect. The result is a house capable of holding, in comfortable 
seats, eight hundred persons. There are three rows of boxes, in num- 
ber altogether forty-five; and the abominations ofa pit half covered 
by the boxes, or a gallery, are omitted. Contrary to established Floren- 
tine custom, there is no clock fixed in the proscenium, because the 
cathedral clock hard by has spared the thrifty Spenchey that outlay. 
Separate chairs occupy the pit, and are removable at a minute’s notice, 
for a ball, a dinner, or wn meeting. The circle in the roof of the pro- 
scenium, usually occupied by the clock, contains a portrait of Goldoni 
in grisaille ; two similarly painted heads were explained to be those of 
Shespeary and Moliairy. Other decoration at present there is none, 
beyond plain painting and a little gilding, except on the ceiling, where 
Cupids capering in the air hide the oil-lamp chandelier from mortal 
eyes below until it descends fully lighted in the evening. The shape of 
the house is a circular horse-shoe, and looks about the size of Miss 
Kelly’s theatre. Adjoining is a very pretty and commodious public 
dining-room decorated with landscapes, and four figures of smart young 
damsels bearing the requisites of an Italian dinner, such as soup, mac- 
caroni, a flask of wine, and so forth; all painted (except two by M. le 
Fevre) with great dash and vigour, in real fresco, by the hand of 
Spenchey himself, who has also executed a version of Guido’s Aurora, 
or something very like it, on the outside wall of the dining-room which 
opens on to a terrace, commanding a view—such a view!—of Florence 
and the Val d’Arno for miles and miles away past straw-plaiting Prato 
on towards iron-fashioning Pistoja. Nor has Spenchey forgotten his 
own personal comfort while thinking in every possible way of that of 
the Fiesolans, the Florentines, and the Forestieri. A private gate opens 
from the grounds of the Villa Spenchey, and the owner of the theatre 
can pass into his playhouse when he likes and perform morceaux of 
operas—as we did—to try the acoustic advantages of the stage; and 
then go upstairs into a large studio—his own—Lo studio Spence. Such 
a beauty, such a length, so wide and well furnished with all that a 
painter needs, except light! It may be that the bright light of Italy 
cannot be admitted so freely into the painter’s workroom as the mur- 
kier light of London is into the luxurious semi-crystal palace studios of 
Kensington and St. John’s Wood. Or it may be that a heavy storm of 
hail is not favourable to the display of the light in a studio. Or it may 
be, and much more likely, that I know nothing about such matters; but 
it seemed to me that the lighting of this studio was the weak part of 
Maestro Zoppi’s design. However, this studio does not concern the 
public, nor does the pretty retiring-room or snuggery at the back, nor 
the comfortable chamber with which the kind Spenchey has provided 
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the custode. What does concern the public, who may chance to read 
this short account of an English gentleman’s employment in a foreign 
land of his leisure and capital, is the question whether a similar enter- 
prise would not pay in the suburbs of London. The loss of time and 
the hire of a cab are serious considerations in undertaking a visit from 
any metropolitan district to one of the London theatres. Our play- 
houses, at least all those which a middle-class Londoner thinks worth a 
visit, are almost within the compass of a mile. We have an abundance 
of music-halls in the various suburbs of London; but, except Sadler’s 
Wells, the Britannia, Marylebone, and Surrey theatres, not one suburban 
playhouse. What we want is something after the style of this Spen- 
cerian theatre, uniting perfect comfort before the footlights, with a stage 
requiring but a small company and moderate appliances of scenery. 
How it is that a nation professing to worship comfort should be so 
comfortless in every thing that relates to the theatre,—from the hour of 
opening and means of ingress to the fall of the curtain and the final 
sortie,—must for a long time to come be a source of astonishment to 
every foreigner who visits London, and to every unprejudiced Londoner 
who returns home from any European city of note. Why every other 
row of persons should be supposed to dispense with their backbones on 
entering the pit of the Olympic theatre, used to be a speculation with 
me a year or two since, whenever I entered that suffocating pit, de- 
signed and built not a dozen years ago. In Florence, in the cheapest 
part of the “ Nazionale” or “ Borgognissante” theatres, human anatomy 
is cared for, if a man pays no more than forty centesimi. There can be 
no mental enjoyment where there is physical discomfort. For the en- 
trance-money that we pay in London at any theatre-pit which a reader 
of Temple Bar would care to see or be-seen in, a man ought to be pro- 
vided with as comfortable a seat as he can get in the comfortable pit of 
the elegant Pergola:—a backed and cushioned seat with arms, the seat 
turning up on a hinge at pleasure for the double purpose of allowing 
your crinolined neighbour to pass, or to place your hat in an iron cage 
of safety, ought to be as possible for two shillings the evening in Lon- 
don as it is procurable for two francs the night in the Florence Opera. 
I don’t want to see some customs on the stage of Florence introduced 
into London dramatic society. I don’t want the wretchedly bad taste 
of slicing one kind of dramatic performance in half for the putting of a 
ballet between, as if it were a sort of sandwich—I don’t want this to 
prevail in London; nor the giving a bouquet as big as a truss of hay to 
a gentleman dancer on the occasion of his benefit; though, on the other 
hand, I don’t see the philosophy of our applauding Leotard and Blondin, 
and yet looking at the same kind of thing done without any danger to 
the performer in icy silence. Neither do I wish to see our first tenors 
(and sometimes, I am sorry to say, I have seen the prima donna asso- 
luta @obbligo do the like) “take” the stage and spit on it before their 
first air is sung and after it is ended. Nor do I want to see the poorly- 
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executed scenery of the Italian stage introduced on ours. No, no; let 
us keep what we have that is good on our own boards; but let us also, 
by all means and speedily, acquire all that is comfortable and cheaply 
elegant in Italian playhouses. Let us have a nice wide walk round the 
pit; backs and arms to the benches; commencement at an hour more 
suitable with the business of life than our half-past seven now is; no 
pushing and squeezing to get in, and no rudeness or ill-humour about 
places when we get there; a clock to warn the actors when to begin, and 
ourselves when it is time to go home. If some of our actors would 
make up a small company and go off to Florence for a short season, I 
think it is highly probable they would get a hearty reception from the 
numerous English and American residents there; and I am sure that 
they would return with a wrinkle or two on the subject of Italian ges- 
ticulation, which at present they lack when performing the trifling 
comedies of “Shespeary.” And if a speculator of energy were to ac- 
company them, I think a visit to Fiesole would make him form a high 
estimate of the good sense and skill employed in the theatre of Spen- 
chey, and cause him to ponder on the practicability of having a theatre 
equally unpretending at Bayswater or Camden Town. 

All honour to Spenchey for his pluck! If his speculation proves a 
failure, it does not follow that similar ones would fail in the suburbs of 
our too gigantic city. If he gets his money back, and a good per-cent- 
age on it into the bargain, so much the better I say for iJ Signor Spence ; 
and all Fiesoie will echo this sentiment, aud no less all Florence. So 
evviva il teatro Spence and the projector thereof, is my brindis/; none 
the less hearty because uttered after the feast of the opening, and in 
ink instead of sparkling wine of Asti. 
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Whiteside as an Orator. 


Ir is now some years ago since I beheld at the outer Bar of our Four 
Courts in Dublin, a tall, muscular young man, carrying himself with 
manly port and independent stride. He had a capacious forehead, long, 
progressive-looking nose,—that is, a nose indicative of strength of cha- 
racter, and a determination to follow any thing he undertook. His 
shoulders were broad, and his figure, though tall and commanding, 
looked best when attired in the forensic gown. I did not even know his 
~name, but I was struck by his self-possession, his apparent knowledge of 
his business, his strong voice and self-reliant bearing, his quick, sarcastic 
replies, and energy of character. I did not think any more about him, 
but he struck me at the time as a rising young lawyer. 

A few years have passed away ;—again I behold him inside the bar, 
engaged as one of the counsel in the defence of Duffy, at the trial of 
O’Connell and the others in the Court of Queen’s Bench. Without 
any doubt his hour to prove his power had arrived, for his was the 
most remarkable speech made on the occasion. There were portions of 
Sheil’s more brilliant, but Whiteside’s success was unexpected by the 
world outside the bar. His style was his own, vigorous, buoyant, bold, 
and well-sustained. He kept his audience deeply interested in his speech 
for one day and a portion of another. He never flagged, never became 
dull and tame; the stream of his eloquence flowed on uninterruptedly, 
and the quivering pencils of the reporters of the trial that “took down 
all the lightning” of the orators, were as much in requisition on the 
second as they had been on the first day. As a specimen of his humour, 
I may give the following passage: “ I next come to the volunteers’ card; 
and were it not for the valuable assistance which I am sure I shall receive 
from your lordships in the interpretation of it, I should approach the 
task with fear and trembling. My lords, I find a likeness,—faithful, I 
am to presume,—of a celebrated Irish legislator, who rejoiced in the 
appellation of Ollam Fodhla. I confess with shame my incompetency 
to treat of the merits of this gentleman; but my Lord Chief-Justice 
(Pennefather), who is deeply read in Irish lore, is conversant, no doubt, 
with his writings, and will state to you, gentlemen, the laws which were 
propounded by the illustrious Solon. He will explain to you the prin- 
ciples which were inculcated by this wise legislator, and the nature of 
the wicked, abominable, and seditious crime of putting the somewhat 
formidable name of Ollam Fodhla, and his exceedingly handsome face, 
drawn by Mr. Thacker, on this card. But, gentlemen of the jury, I am 
sorry to inform the Attorney-General that the judges of the Queen’s 
Bench are parties to this conspiracy ; for if you take the trouble of look- 
ing up as you pass through the Hall, you may see the bust of Ollam 
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Fodhla gazing on the angry litigants below, pointing and directing those 
who look for justice, to the Queen’s Bench. You may give credit for 
purity of intention to those who thought that Ollam Fodhla ought to 
be a model of uprightness and purity ; but I do not see why the members 
of the Repeal Association are to be held to be conspirators, because they 
have placed his likeness on their card. Here is a name, which, I confess, 
puzzles me a little; and I must certainly apply this time to Mr. Justice 
Burton for assistance. It is the next name on the card, Dathe. Did 
you ever hear of such a name as Dathe ? why, there is a conspiracy in 
the very sound of it. But who he was, what were his thoughts and 
opinions, and how he conducted himself, whether conformably to or 
against law, I am not competent to say; and I feel therefore that my 
only course is to apply to some person acquainted with the antiquities 
of Ireland to throw some light on the matter: and if there was any thing 
particularly wicked in his conduct, I leave it for the learned judge to 
explain to you how the people who put his name on this card are con- 
spirators? All I have been able to discover about the gentleman is, 
that he was a pagan, and Mr. Moore says he was killed at the foot of 
the Alps by a flash of lightning ; but why his name was put on the card 
along with Ollam Fodhla I cannot discover. The learned Attorney- 
General forgot to prove to you that such persons as Dathe or Ollam 
Fodhla ever lived.” It is not so much that there was any thing un- 
commonly humorous in this passage that it is here quoted, but because 
it was an attempt to laugh off a serious part of the case, and because the 
learned and conscientious little Judge Burton looked amazingly like this 
Ollam Fodhla,—that is, like the lawgiver, as described by the facetious 
counsel. The manner in which the passage was delivered was irresistible. 
A smile played upon the dark lugubrious face of Burton, and the shri- 
velled-up oracle of black-letter law for a moment relaxed his severity 
and immobility of expression. I shall next quote a passage from that 
well-delivered, well-sustained, and powerful oration. He who could deliver 
such a speech as Mr. Whiteside did upon that occasion requires to be a 
practised orator ; his address must be bold, his voice deep and strong like 
a full tide, his gesture appropriate, and his physique strong and com- 
manding. “The glorious labours of our gifted countrymen within these 
walls have not been forgotten. The works of the understanding do not 
quickly perish. The verses of Homer have lived 2500 years without the 
loss of a syllable or a letter, while cities and temples and palaces have 
fallen into decay. The eloquence of Greece tells us of the genius of her 
sons, and the freedom which produced it. We forget her ruin in the 
recollection of her greatness ; nor can we read even now without emotion 
the exalted sentiments of her inspired children, poured forth in their 
exquisite language, to save the expiring liberties of their country. Per- 
haps their genius had a resurrectionary power, and roused them from 
the lethargy of slavery to the activity of freedom? We too have had 
amongst us, in better times, men who approached the greatness of anti- 
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quity. The imperishable record of that eloquence will ever keep alive 
in our hearts a zeal for freedom and a love for country. The compre- 
hensive genius of Flood, the more than mortal energy of Grattan, the 
splendour of Bushe, the learning of Ball, the noble simplicity of Burgh, 
the Demosthenic fire of Plunket, and the eloquence of Curran, rushing 
from the heart, will sound in the ears of their countrymen for ever. 
They toiled to save the ancient constitution of Ireland ; but wit, learn- 
ing, eloquence, and genius, cast their power over the souls of men. 
With one great exception, our distinguished countrymen have passed 
away; but their memories cannot perish with them. Their eloquence 
and their names will be remembered by the grateful patriot while genius 
is honoured or patriotism revered.” 

“The Irish—‘the mere Ivish’—have been described as creatures of 
impulse, without a settled understanding, a reasoning power, a moral 
sense. They have their faults, I grieve to say it; but their faults are 
redeemed by the splendour of their virtues. They have rushed into 
this agitation with ardour, because it is their nature, when they feel 
strongly, to act boldly and speak passionately. Ascribe their excesses 
to their enthusiasm, and forgive. Recollect, that same enthusiasm has 
borne them triumphantly over fields of peril and of glory, impelled them 
to shed their dearest blood and offer their gallant lives in defence of the 
liberties of England. The broken chivalry of France attests the value 
of that fiery enthusiasm, and marks its power. Nor is their high spirit 
useful only in the storm of battle: it cheers their almost broken hearts, 
and lightens their load of misery when it is almost insupportable ; 
sweetens that bitter cup of poverty which thousands of our countrymen 
are doomed to drink. Without enthusiasm, what that is truly great has 
been won for man? The glorious works of art, the immortal productions 
of the understanding, the incredible deeds of heroes and patriots for the 
salvation of mankind, have been prompted by enthusiasm, and nothing 
else. Cold and dull were our existence here below unless the deep 
passions of the soul, stirred by enthusiasm, were summoned into action 
for great and noble purposes,—the overwhelming of vice, wickedness, 
and tyranny, the securing and sustainment of the world’s virtue, the 
world’s hope and freedom. The hand of Omnipotence, by whose touch 
this island started into existence from amidst the waters by which it is 
surrounded, stamped upon its people noble qualities of the intellect and 
the heart. Directed to the wise purposes for which Heaven has designed 
them, they shall yet exalt, redeem, and regenerate Ireland.” 

The next great occasion upon which I saw him was at the state- 
trials of Clonmel, when he was counsel for Mr. Smith O’Brien. Here, 
I may say that, much as I admire Mr. Whiteside as a speaker of the 
florid and declamatory class, I thought, or rather think, much more of 
his wonderful powers of cross-examination. Next to O’Connell, he was 
the most able cross-examiner I have ever seen at the bar of Ireland. 
Nothing could be more irresistibly clever than his cross-examination of 
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Dobbyn the approver. I think I see the withered, wretched-looking 
little deceiver trembling and shivering, growing smaller and smaller, 
until he appeared to shrink into his miserable tortoise or snail-like 
shell; while Whiteside drew him forth as a ferret would a frightened 
rabbit, or a dog an agitated and bewildered badger. I could not 
leave the court during that cross-examination; had I been engaged in 
taking notes for the press, I should not have been sufficiently calm and 
indifferent to have written out the evidence correctly. The auditor 
was carried away by its quick, electrical, overwhelming sensations; and 
he felt at once that the scene then being enacted was the chief one of 
the drama. The little palsied informer, the quaking, sneaking spy, 
covered with the sudden fit of ague brought upon him by the uncon- 
genial region into which his turpitude had thrown him, sat, or rather 
wriggled and shifted perpetually upon his unsteady chair, mesmerised 
by the eye of Whiteside. When I read the cross-examination in the 
volume of the trial, compiled so accurately by Mr. Hodges, I wondered 
in what its effect upon me had consisted. It appeared to me, on read- 
ing it, to be one of the ordinary efforts of an able cross-examiner; and 
I perceived, on reflection, that the effect had entirely arisen from the 
two characters that were before me. The expressive faces, so full of 
contempt on one side and terror on the other, the thundering vitupera- 
tion of the advocate, the broken voice and quivering limbs of the dis- 
comfited spy, were wanting in the printed report. 

The character of Whiteside’s face is entirely Milesian; it is pale, or 
rather the colour of that material upon which he has so often written 
as an able conveyancer—parchment, and his face is as free from a blush 
as it is from a beard: he strides or stalks across the hall with the 
bustling air of a man of business, and the port of a self-reliant and 
able man—“ Who dare to oppose me? who shall enter the lists with 
me? who shall resist me in my client’s cause?” This is his look: there 
is nothing mean, insignificant, crouching, cringing, sneaking, or dodging 
about him; he does not slope along, sneak along, simper along; he 
stalks or strides, the Right Honourable James Whiteside! Like Sam- 
son, he stands in the midst of the pillars, and will pull them down 
about the ears of the pigmy Philistines if they molest him. He has 
some peculiar tones that arrest attention—deep guttural notes, harsh, 
grating, short, rough grunts or snarls, that have a singular effect in his 
mode of rendering some passages. His scorn is withering; his sarcasm 
bitter, blighting, blistering; his love of the ridiculous irrepressible. He 
is, without doubt, the wittiest and most humorous man at present at 
the bar of Ireland. His language is well chosen, his style of declama- 
tion good; and frequently he has bursts of fine, eloquent, impassioned, 
striking, and dramatic oratory. However, I do not think that he ever 
startles his auditory by a new idea; he never dives beneath the sea of 
intellect for a rare pearl nor ghastly symbol of its power; he never, 
metaphorically speaking, brings up a dead hand glittering with gems 
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and covered with sea-weed and amber; he is neither Homeric nor 
Ossianic; he has no fiery metaphors that live in the memory for years. 
You have before you a fluent man, a first-class man in his way; but not 
a perfect orator. He has such powers, that you would wish to have 
him on your side, and fee him largely rather than have him on the 
other side; but judged as an orator, and contrasted with other men, 
you cannot give to him the palm of superiority. I have said that he 
is tall. Now what is there in height that gives the speaker who pos- 
sesses it such power over small men? It has been said that Robson 
would have been a great tragedian if he had been’ only two inches 
taller. Czesar and Napoleon were small men; but these were generals, 
and looked big upon horseback. Kean was low in stature, so was 
Garrick ; both were great tragedians. Still there is something in a 
commanding figure ; it carries weight with it; towering above his fel- 
lows, the tall man rules like a demigod. Whiteside has this advantage 
over his fellows; he is commanding, but not graceful. When the future 
sculptor chisels a piece of Dalkey granite into his similitude, he must 
do for him what nature has not done; he must, in fact, add grace and 
symmetry, such as Foley imparted to rough-spun, homely, awkward- 
looking Oliver Goldsmith. There is one remarkable characteristic in 
the genius of Whiteside—he is extremely humorous; he revels in wit 
and fun; as playful as a boy, he convulses the whole court with 
laughter. I remember occasions upon which Holmes ‘and he had some 
witty sparring; but Whiteside, who had a great veneration and respect 
for the veteran lawyer, used to humour him, and allow him even to 
turn himself about in his witty sallies. But when he had to deal with 
Fitzgibbon and M‘Donagh, he spared neither of them, and it was irre- 
sistibly comical to observe his sportive caricatures of both of these 
eminent lawyers. The indomitable gravity of the one, the super-ex- 
cellent politeness and equanimity of the other, were perpetual themes 
for his buoyant or boisterous imagination. Now this gift—the sense of 
the ridiculous—has often carried him away from the point at issue, and 
from that gravity of deportment by which he should have been charac- 
terised. Canning, who was one of the ablest of British orators, had 
likewise this defect. He sunk by his “levity” in particular instances, 
while other men rose by their “ gravity.” 

I recollect one instance in which Whiteside made a great mistake in 
surrendering himself to his favourite idiosyncrasy—humour. An action 
was brought in the Court of Exchequer by a gentleman against the pro- 
prietor of an omnibus, to recover damages for injuries inflicted upon one 
of his legs by the upsetting of the vehicle. Whiteside was his leading 
counsel, and in his opening address could not resist the temptation of 
being classical, when his policy should have been to have appealed to 
the commonsense minds and commonplace feelings of a common jury. 
He drew a comparison between his client and Achilles, each of whom 
was vulnerable in the heel. This joke made the jury laugh, not with a 
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sympathetic feeling towards his client, but with a sense of the ridicu- 
lous likely to diminish the effect of the very painful accident that had 
occurred ; and when the plaintiff came upon the table, you were dis- 
posed to form a contrast between him and Achilles, not very favourable 
to the poor emaciated man who left a bed of sickness, and came forward 
to recover compensation for a very serious injury. This was, however, 
one of the few instances in which I have known Whiteside make such a 
mistake. His arrows of sarcasm, wit, and ridicule, of which he has had, 
and still has, I am sure, plenty in his expansive quiver, were generally 
well aimed, and shot directly within the very centre of the bull’s-eye. 

It will not be necessary to dwell upon the parliamentary career of 
Whiteside. He has succeeded in that great arena in which so many 
have failed; that arena in which the most accomplished men of any 
nation are to be found; accomplished political gladiators, or acute and 
most observant spectators of those who are engaged in conflicts for 
which perhaps neither talent nor inclination has adapted themselves. 
He certainly has maintained the character of an Irishman in that 
assembly. He has not the poetical imagery of Curran, his gorgeous 
drapery of thought, his blue and purple trappings glittering round the 
limbs of his fierce and fiery Pegasus, the deep Irish feeling, the Ossian- 
like wildness of his Celtic imagination; he has not the classical and 
philosophical language of Burke ; he has not the vivid phraseology and 
sparkling wit of Sheridan, the glowing eloquence of Canning, the elec- 
trical flashes of Sheil, or the breadth, depth, and intellectual height of 
O’Connell ; but he has splendid talents of his own, and a style of speak- 
ing that at once commands attention, because it is forcible, impressive, 
and well-sustained throughout. Few men know Whiteside’s powers 
better than Ido. I think there is very little real poetry in his orations ; 
very little originality. I question if he has ever yet written poetry, as 
Curran, Canning, and Shiel have done—neither Epic, Lyric, or Drama; 
therefore I argue that the original poetical element is absent from, 
or very faintly observable in, his compositions; but he is familiar 
with the power and potency of language, and can make himself heard, 
and felt too, as few speakers can ever achieve. Honourable gentlemen 
cannot go to sleep while he is addressing the House, and few would 
wish to leave until he has concluded even a lengthened speech. 




















Very long ago. 





LISTENING in the twilight, very long ago, 
To a sweet voice singing very soft and low. 


Was the song a ballad of a lady bright 
Saved from deadly peril by a gallant knight? 


Or a song of battle, and a fiying foe? 
Nay, I have forgotten—tis so long ago. ° . 


Scarcely half remembered, more than half forgot, 
T can only tell you what the song was not. 


Memory unfaithful has not kept that strain 
Heard once in the twilight,—never heard again. 


Every day brings twilight; but no twilight brings 
To my ear that music on its quiet wings. 


After autumn sunsets, in the dreaming light, 
When long summer evenings deepen into night, | 


All that T am sure of, is that, long ago, 
Some one sang at twilight very sweet and low. 
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Droken to Sarness. 


A STORY OF ENGLISH DOMESTIC UIFE. 
By EDMUND YATES, 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 
““WE KISSED AGAIN WITH TEARS.” 
As Frank Churchill advanced into the dining-room in the fading light, 
he saw Barbara standing by the mantel-piece. Her face was turned 
towards him, but her eyes were dropped to the ground. She did not 
raise them as her husband entered, but remained in the same attitude, 
while he stopped short as the butler closed the door behind him. 
Frank Churchill was not entirely taken by surprise; he knew that his 
wife had been staying with her friend Mrs. Schrider, and this fact 
flashed across him when he first received Kate Mellon’s summons: but 
he thought that she might have left the house; that she might have 
gone probably to her aunt Miss Lexden—at all events, that there was 
no earthly reason to prevent him from obeying that summons, and 
going to one who had always understood that she had a claim upon 
him. If his wife were there, it was not likely that he would come across 
her. She had now been absent some weeks from her home, and dur- 
ing that time she had not made the slightest sign, had not shown the 
least contrition, the least desire for a reconciliation; had not made the 
smallest advance in any one shape or way; consequently, she would be 
as opposed to any interview as he could be, and would take care to 
prevent it. As opposed as he could be? Yes; that was giving it 
avery definite range; he felt that he could trust himself now under 
any influence. All that had been ductile within him had gradually 
been growing hard and rigid; all his love and tenderness, his devotion 
to and pride in his wife had gradually died out; his very nature seemed 
to have changed: where he had been trusting, he had become sceptical ; 
where he had been hopeful, he had become doubtful; where he had been 
generous, he had become cynical. All his good aspirations, his domestic 
virtues, seemed to have deserted him. What his mother had fondly 
hoped, when the separation between husband and wife came,—that her 
son would be restored to her as he was before his marriage,—never had 
been realised. For the first few days, fearing the gossip of the world, 
he came home regularly to the house in Great Adullam Street, where 
the old lady had been reinstalled; dined, and remained at home during 
the evening, until he went down to see the proof of his article at the 
Statesman office. But while at home, he was any thing but his old 
self. In the bygone days he had been full of chat and rattle, keeping 
his mother alive to all the current gossip of the day, talking to her 
of new books, new men, new opinions. Now he sat moody and silent 
over the dinner-table—moody and silent over his meerschaum-pipe after 
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dinner over the fire, resting his chin on his hand, dreaming vaguely of the 
past, vaguely of the future. Then, after a little time, he began to tire 
of the sameness, to want excitement and variety, and he commenced to 
dine at the Retrenchment night after night, sitting long over his wine 
in the coffee-room, then going up and sitting in the smoke-room until 
late hours of the night. He never joined tables with any one at 
dinner; he never gave or accepted any further courtesy with his friends 
than the interchange of a short nod; but occasionally at night he 
would launch out into conversation in the smoke-room, where he began 
to gain some renown as a sayer of harsh sayings and bitter jests. 

Yes, this was what remained of the genial, kind-hearted, easy-going 
Frank Churchill. His friends were in despair. His mother, poor old 
lady, felt that the state of things now was infinitely worse than when 
Barbara was in the house; for then, though she only saw her son occasion- 
ally, she believed him to be happy; but now she scarcely ever saw him 
at all, and knew him to be thoroughly wretched. She had no satis- 
faction in keeping house for him; there was no use in ordering dinner 
which he did not eat; in “tidying” a house which he did not look at; 
in hunting up and hustling into order servants who might have been 
as servile as Eastern slaves, or as insolent as American helps, for all 
their master cared. The old lady’s occupation was gone, and she knew 
it; she felt even more than ever that her position was lost, that she 
could not hope to supply the place of her who was absent now, however 
well she and her son might have got on before his marriage; and she 
was proportionably miserable and disappointed. George Harding too 
was greatly annoyed at Frank’s conduct. His loyal soul allowed that 
his friend had been hardly dealt by; but he contended boldly that since 
Barbara’s first false step, Frank had been entirely in the wrong. He 
contended that the husband should have gone to seek his erring wife, 
and should have endeavoured, by every means in his power, to bring her 
back to his home. When you talked of pride and that sort of thing to 
George Harding in a matter of this kind, he snapped his fingers loudly 
and said “stuff!” There was no hint at any crime, at even any light- 
ness of conduct, was there? Well then, there was but one course to 
pursue. When Frank distinctly refused to follow this advice, Harding 
shrugged his shoulders and left him to himself; but when he saw the 
dreary, vapid, aimless life that his friend was pursuing, the change that 
had come over him in every way, he prayed for an opportunity of once 
more taking him to task in an affectionate and friendly spirit. This 
opportunity had not been given, and Harding could find no chance 
of fault-finding in his friend’s work, which, though horribly bitter and 
slashing, was cleverer than ever. 

The noise of the closing door rang drearily through the room, and 
Barbara keeping silence, Churchill felt it incumbent on him to speak. 
His throat was quite dry, his lips parched and quivering; but he made 
an effort, and the words came out. “You sent for me?” he said. 
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“JT did,” replied Barbara, still keeping her head bent and her eyes 
downcast: “I wished to speak with you.” 

“T am here,” said Churchill coldly. 

“‘T wished to tell you that—that I have learned a bitter lesson. I 
wished to tell you that only to-night, only within the last few minutes, 
I have discovered that I have been deceived in—in certain matters that 
have passed between us—that I have done youn—done you wrong.” 

Churchill merely bowed his head. 

“T was present in the next room when what has just passed there 
took place. I was present, and I heard every word. It was by no 
chance, by no accident, I heard it; I was there intentionally and for the 
purpose. When that poor girl now lying there sent for you, I felt as- 
sured that I should gain the key to that mystery which ruined our 
married happiness; I felt assured that I should arrive at a solution of 
that mystery; and now it is solved. You, who know my pride, may 
judge what fearful interest that question must have had for me when I 
descended to such means to gain my ends.” 

Churchill bowed again, but said not a word. 

“T have heard it,” continued Barbara—“ heard the story from first 
to last. That poor stricken creature lying there, on what we both know 
to be her deathbed, is ignorant even of my name, far more of my rela- 
tionship to you. From her lips I stand convicted of my mistake; from 
her lips I learn that I have done you an injustice. I asked you to 
come in here that I might acknowledge this to you.” For the first 
time during the interview, she raised her eyes; they met those of her 
husband, which were cold and pitiless. 

“You are very good; but don’t you think your admission comes 
rather late? Pardon me one minute,”—Barbara had made a sign as 
though about to speak,—* I'll not detain you more than one minute. 
I wooed you as humbly as any rightminded man could, more humbly 
than some would think fit and proper; but let that pass. Before I 
asked you to share my life, I showed you plainly what that life was; I 
did not withhold one jot of its difficulties, its restrictions, its poverty, if 
you will. I pointed out to you plainly and unsparingly the sacrifices 
you would have to make, certain luxuries—little perhaps in themselves, 
but difficult to do without, from constant use—which you would have 
to give up. I put before you what I knew would prove (as it has proved) 
the fact, that, if you married me, the set of people amongst whom you 
had always lived, would consider you had demeaned yourself, and would 
give you up. I pointed all this plainly out to you,—did I not?” 

“ You did.” 

“ And you, having heard it all, and weighed it as much as women 
with any thing like heart in them do weigh such matters, agreed to 
link your lot with mine. Good. We married, and I brought you to 
your home; not a brilliant home by any means, not a fairy bower likely 
to catch the fancy of a young girl, but still, 1 make bold to say, a com- 
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fortable home enough, and one out of which, mind you, my mother— 
one of the common-minded, commonplace people so sneered at by your 
superior race—removed, of her own free will, in order that you might 
be its sole mistress. You follow me?” he asked, for her head had 
drooped again and he could not see her face. 

She murmured some indistinct answer, and as he looked across he 
thought he saw the trace of tears upon her cheeks. 

** What was the result?” he continued. “From that time out, you 
began to change. There were great allowances to be made for you, I 
grant. The place was dull, the house small, the furniture meagre; the 
persons amongst whom you were thrown strange and entirely different 
from any you had previously mixed with. But the house was your own; 
the furniture sufficient for our wants; the people anxious to receive you 
kindly and hospitably, to make you feel welcome, to do any thing for 
you for my sake. My mother, in some respects a peculiar woman, came 
out of the semi-seclusion in which she had lived for years, to show her 
regard for you; she wanted you to share in that wealth of affection 
which she lavished on me; she wanted you to be as much her daughter 
as I was her son. Did you respond to this in any way? No. Did you 
try to content yourself with the lot which you had accepted? No. Did 
you, knowing full well how all were striving for you, endeavour to ac- 
commodate yourself to, and make the best of, circumstances? No, no, 
no! You sit moping and indolent in your house, leaving things to go 
on as they best can; nursing your grief and disappointment and rage 
until you see every thing through a distorted medium; you alienate 
my friends by your undisguised contempt; you affront my mother by 
openly spurning her proffered affection. All this you do, wilfully or 
foolishly ignoring the fact that in each and every act you inflict a stab 
on me—on me, slaving for you, loving you, adoring you!” 

“ Oh, Frank, Frank!” 

“Yet one minute, if you please ; I will not detain you longer; I 
should never have sought this opportunity,”—Barbara winced,—* but 
having it, I must, in self-defence, avail myself of it to the utmost. Not 
merely do you pursue the line of conduct I have just described, but 
you forget yourself and annoy me in a far greater degree. J am told 
of your constantly receiving visits from a gentleman during the hours 
of my absence from home. I mention this mildly, and beg you to hint 
to him to call at some other time. You are offended at this; and after 
a discussion, I acknowledge I may have been hasty, and the subject is 
dropped. I take you to a party where you meet some of your old 
friends ; your spirits revive; you are more like your old self than you 
have been since your marriage; and you walk off, away from all the rest 
of the party, with this same gentleman, with whom I myself see you in 
singularly earnest conversation. I again speak to you on this point ; 
you deny that I have any occasion for complaint, and I again give 
way. And now what return do you make me for my kindness, my 
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trust, my confidence? You accuse me of receiving letters, which as 
your husband I should not receive; and you demand to know the pur- 
port of the letters, and the name of the writer. I give a general denial 
to your suspicions; but as to telling you what you require, my pride—” 

“Oh, even you have pride, then?” said Barbara, with a half-sneer. 

“Proper pride! my honour, if you will,—for my honour was pledged 
in the matter,—forbade it. Then, acting on a wild and miserable impulse, 
—without one thought or care for me, for yourself, for our name and repu- 
tation,—you took a step which has brought misery on my life. You left 
my house, your home,—left it, and left me to be the talk, the object of 
the gossip, and the pity of all who heard the wretched story. Not con- 
tent with that, you came to this house, and I am given to understand, 
that, since you have been here, you have been constantly visited by the 
man I have before spoken of—Captain Lyster!” 

No drooping head now! Barbara is standing erect as a dart. Her 
cheeks dead white, her lips compressed, her eyes flaming fire. 

“You have been told lies!” she said; “lies which, were it not to eure 
your madness, and to show you how weak you are, and how mercilessly 
you have been played upon, I would scorn to answer! So these dear 
delightful people have started that story about me, have they; have 
tried to degrade me in my husband’s eyes with such a miserable con- 
coction as that; and my husband has believed them. It is only on a 
par with the rest of the generous sympathy they have shown me, and, 
like all the rest of their wretched machinations, it has some slight sha- 
dow of a foundation. Captain Lyster has been here; has been here 
frequently,—oh, you need not raise your eyebrows,—it was not to see 
me he came. I will tell you, in self-defence, what I would not have men- 
tioned otherwise. Ever since Mrs. Schrider’s trouble, Captain Lyster 
has been her kindest and most active friend. Before she was married 
he took the greatest interest in her; and it was only her father’s incon- 
trovertible desire that she should marry as she did, that prevented him 
from proposing for her. More; when you saw us walking together 
at, that garden-party at Uplands, it was of Alice he was speaking; it 
was to tell me of how her reputation had been imperilled by false 
and cowardly reports, that he had sought me out; and it was to ask 
my advice .and assistance, to enlist me on her side, that he was so 
urgent.” 

“ How can I be sure of this ?” 

“How can you be sure of itt! Did I ever tell you a falsehood in 
my life? You know perfectly well,—you would know, at least, if you 
had not been blinded by ridiculous jealousy, springing from suspicions 
artfully sown,—that I am incapable of deceiving you in any way.” 

“What brought Captain Lyster so frequently to my house, in the 
early days,—before the garden-party at Uplands, I mean,—and why did 
he always come when I was away?” 

“Shall I tell you what I believe brought Captain Lyster so fre- 
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quently to your house, Frank Churchill? I did not intend to mention 
it; I intended to have spared you. Mind you, he never said as much 
to me,—he is too true and too honourable a gentleman to cast a slur on 
any one; but I honestly believe that Captain Lyster’s visits to me were 
paid through sheer pity.” 

“Pity ” 

“ Ay, pity! He is a keen observer, a shrewd man of the world, for 
all his vapidity and his drawl; and I firmly believe that he pitied me 
from his soul. He had known me in other days, recollect; he had seen 
me when—well, there is no vanity in saying it; you know it as well as 
I do—when I was thought and made much of; when the world was to 
me a very light and pleasant place, in which I moved about as one 
of the favoured ones; when I did not know what it was to be checked 
or thwarted, and when all paths were made smooth for me. He found 
me solitary, dull, wretched; in a dreary quarter of the town, which was 
utterly unknown to me; my only acquaintance, people with whom I had 
not one single thing in common,—people looking with horror on all I 
had been accustomed to enjoy, and enjoying all I had heartily detested. 
He found me /risfe and low; he thought I was becoming dejected and 
unhappy; not that I ever told him so, of course,—my pride is as great 
as his; but he is, as I have said, no fool, and he found it out. What 
did he do? In the most delicate manner possible, he tried to rouse me, 
and to show me what source of happiness I had in my new position and 
in your love. He was the only link between my old and my new life; 
the only person I used to see, who went among the people with 
whom I had formerly lived. Was it very extraordinary for a girl to 
ask news of those with whom the whole of her life had been spent? I 
used to ask Captain Lyster for such news; and he would give it me, 
always in the gentlest and most delicate manner; telling me, of course, 
of gaieties that had taken place, but pointing out how silly they were, 
and how happy the most féted girls at them would be to settle down 
into a calm happy love, such as—such as he thought I possessed.” 

“ Did he say all this?” 

“ He did; and more—much more. Since I have been here, Alice 
Schriéder has told me that on several occasions when your name has 
been freely commented upon, Captain Lyster has defended you with the 
utmost warmth, and with a spirit which one can scarcely imagine so 
naturally indolent a man to be capable of exercising. More than this: 
when the unhappy story of our separation became public scandal, I, 
having hitherto refrained from speaking to Captain Lyster about it, but 
knowing that he must now have heard all, was about one day to ask his 
advice. He stopped me at once. ‘ Pardon me, my dear Mrs. Churchill,’ 
he said; ‘this is a topic on which I cannot and must not enter. The 
time will come when—when it will be all happily settled again; and you 
would then very much regret having discussed the subject with me. 
If it should ever be my luck to be married, and I had—as undoubtedly 
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I should have—a dispute with my wife, I would lock the door until we 
had settled it, and returned to our usual equable state. Not one living 
soul should ever be able to jeer me about a matrimonial quarrel.’” 

“He was right; God knows he was right!” said Churchill, bitterly. 

“And yet this is the man whom you have chosen to misrepresent in 
such a matter. Believe me, that people unfortunately situated as we 
are, could have found very few friends with the kind heart, the tact, 
and delicacy of Captain Lyster.” 

And then Barbara, heated and fatigued with her defence, stopped, 
and her head drooped again, and she was silent. There was an awk- 
ward pause; then Churchill said, 

“You sent for me to—” 

“As I have told you—to confess that I had heard the statement 
made in the next room, and to admit that I was in error in imagining 
that those letters came from an improper source.” 

Now was Frank Churchill’s time. One kind word from him, and 
the misery of his life was at an end. But with that strange perversity 
which not unfrequently is a characteristic of good and clever men, he 
fell into the snare of saying and doing exactly what he should noi. 

* And you are prepared to come home—” he commenced, in a hard 
voice. 

“ Not if invited in that tone,” broke in Barbara abrupily. 

“To come home,” continued Churchill, not noticing the interrup- 
tion,—“ to come home confessing that you were entirely in the wrong, 
and that you had no shadow of excuse for leaving as you did. To 
come home—” 

“Stop, Frank!” burst out Barbara, unable any longer to control 
herself; “this is not the way to win a person of my temperament to 
agree to any measures which you may propose. To come home, con- 
fessing this and acknowledging that,—why, you know perfectly that you 
yourself were equally to blame in the preposterous jealousy which you 
showed of Captain Lyster! I will confess and acknowledge nothing. I 
will come home to you as your wife,—to be the first in your regard,— 
to devote myself to you; but I will make no pledges as to accepting 
other people’s interference, or submitting to—” 

“Tn fact,” said Frank, “as to being any thing different from what you 
were. Now that will not do. Much as—as I may have loved you”"— 
his voice broke here—* I would sooner live away from you than undergo 
the torture of those last few weeks at home again. It would be better 
for us both that—well, I will not say more about it. God’s will be 
done! One thing, I shall be able to make you now some definite allow- 
ance, on which you can live comfortably without being a burden on 
your relatives or friends. Sir Marmaduke Wentworth is dead; and I 
understand from his lawyer that I am a legatee, though to what extent 
I do not yet know. I had hoped that—” 





He was interrupted by a soft knock at the door. Presently the 
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door opened, and the nurse put in her head, with an alarmed expression 
of face. “Come, come!” said she; “quickly! both of you!” and with- 
drew. 

Frank stopped, and motioned Barbara to pass before him. 

“Oh, no!” she exclaimed wildly, clasping her hands and looking 
piteously into his face; “not into the presence of Death!—we cannot go 
into the presence of Death with these wild words on our lips, this 
wicked rage at our hearts! Frank, Frank, my darling! fancy if either 
of us were summoned while feeling so to each other. It is a horrible 
madness, this; a wild inexplicable torture; but let it end—oh, let it 
end! I will pray for forgiveness; I will be humble; I will do all you 
wish! Oh, Frank, Frank, take me once more to yourself!” 

His strong arms are round her once again; once more her head is 
pillowed on his breast while between his sobs he says, “ Forgive you, 
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my darling! Oh, ought not I also to implore your forgiveness! 
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CuapTer XL. 
GOING HOME. 

THE room lay in deep shadow, the lamp having been moved be- 
lind the screen. On its handsome bracket the Louis-Quatorze ormolu 
clock ticked solemnly away, registering the death of each minute 
audibly, and indefinably forcing itself upon the attention of those 
sitting by, in connexion with the rapidly-closing earthly career of 
the sufferer on the bed. She lay there, having again fallen into deep 
heavy slumber, broken occasionally by a fitful cry, a moan of anguish, 
then relapsing once more into stertorous breathing and seemingly placid 
rest. In a large arm-chair close by the head of the bed sat Robert 
Simnel, his eyes tear-blurred, his cheeks swollen and flushed, his lips 
compressed, his hands stretched straight out before him end rigidly 
knit together over his knee. This was the end of it, then; the result 
of all his hopes and fears, his toiling and his scheming. Just as the 
prize was in his grasp, it melted into thin air. Bitter, frightfully 
bitter, as were his reflections at that moment, they were tinged with 
very little thought of self. Grief, unspeakable grief, plucked at his 
heartstrings as he looked upon the mangled wreck of the only thing he 
had ever really cherished in the course of his busy life. There lay the 
beautiful form which he had seen, so round and plump, swaying from 
side to side in graceful inflections, with every movement of her horse, 
now crushed ont of shape and swathed with bandages and splints. 
The fair hair, which he recollected tightly knotted under the comely 
hat, lay floating over the pillow dank with death-dew; the strong 
white hands, against the retaining grasp of which the fieriest horses 
had pulled and plunged in vain, lay helpless on the coverlet, cut and 
scored by the gravel, and without an infant’s power in them. <A fresh 
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sight; and his heart sunk within him as he felt that his one chance 
in life, his one chance of love and peace and happiness, was rapidly 
vanishing before him. Then the expression of his face changed, his 
eyes flashed, he set his teeth, and drove his nails into the palms of 
his hands; for in listening to poor Kate’s incoherent exclamations 
and broken phrases, Simnel had gathered sufficient to give him rea- 
son to suspect that she had met Beresford, and that he had somehow 
or other,—whether intentionally or not, Simnel could not make out, 
—been connected with, if not the primary cause of, the accident. And 
then Simnel’s chest heaved, and his breath came thick, and he in- 
wardly swore that he would be revenged on this man, who, to the last, 
had proved himself the evil genius of her who once so fondly loved 
him. 

When Barbara and Frank entered the room together, Simnel looked 
up, and the bad expression faded out of his face. He, in common 
with the rest of the world, had heard some garbled story of the sepa- 
ration, and he saw at a glance that poor Kitty’s accident had been 
the means of throwing them together again, and of effecting a recon- 
ciliation. What he had just heard from the girl’s mouth of Churchill 
had inspired in him a sense of gratitude and regard; and as he no- 
ticed Barbara clinging closely to her husband’s arm, as she threw a 
half-frightened glance towards the bed, he felt himself dimly acknow- 
ledging the mysterious workings of that Providence, which, in its own 
good time, brings all things to their appointed end. 

Frank and Barbara, after casting a hurried look at the bed, had 
seated themselves on the other side; the nurse, tired out with watching, 
had drawn her large chair close to the fire and fallen into that horrible 
state of nodding and catching herself up again, of struggling with sleep, 
then succumbing, then diving forward with a nod and pulling herself 
rigid in an instant—a state so common in extra-fatigue; and Simnel 
had dropped into his old desolate attitude. So they sat, no one 
speaking. Ah, the misery of that watching in a sick-room! the solemn 
silence scarcely broken by the ticking of the clock, the crackling of the 
fire, the occasional dropping of the coals, the smothered hum of wheels 
outside; the horrible thoughts that at such times get the mastery of the 
mind and riot in full sway,—thoughts of the sick person there being 
watched, doubts as to the chances of their recovery, wonderings as to 
whether they themselves are conscious of their danger, as to whether 
they are what is commonly called “prepared” to die. Then a dreamy 
state, in which we begin to wonder when we shall be in similar extreme 
plight; and where? Shall we have had time for the realisation of those 
schemes which now so much occupy us, or shall we be cut off suddenly? 
Shall we outlive Tom and Dick and Harry, who are now our intimates; 
or will they eat cake and wine before they step into the mourning-coach, 
and canvass our character, and be tenderly garrulous on our foibles? 
Shall we be able to bear it calmly and bravely when the doctor makes 
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that dread announcement, and tells us that if we have any earthly affairs 
to settle, it were best to do it at once; for it is impossible to deny that 
there is a certain amount of danger, &c. &c. And the boys, with life 
before them, and no helping, guiding hand to point out the proper path? 
Ah, Tom and Dick and Harry, our old friends, boon companions, trusted 
intimates, they surely would have the heart to look after the children? 
And the wife, dearest helpmate, true in all her wifely duties, but ah! 
how unfitted to combat with the world, to have the responsibilities of 
the household to bear alone? And then the end itsclf!—the Shadow- 
cloaked from head to foot! the great hereafter! ‘“ Behold, we know not 
any thing!” Happy are we to arouse from that dismal reverie at the 
sound of the wheels of the doctor’s carriage, and gaze into his eyes, 
trusting there to read a growing hope. 

The reflections of the four persons assembled round poor Kate 
Mellon’s sick-bed were not entirely of this kind. The minds of Frank 
and Barbara were naturally full of all that had just occurred, in 
which they were most interested; full of thoughts of past storms and 
future happiness—full of such pleasurable emotions, that the actual 
scene before them had but a minor influence. Simnel was pondering 
over his shattered idol and his dreams of vengeance; while the nurse, 
when for a few seconds’ interval between her naps she roused herself 
sufficiently to think at all, was full of a cheering consciousness of 
earning eighteenpence a-day more in her present place than in one 
in which she had been previously. And then came the sound of the 
wheels and the smothered knock, and then the gentle opening of the 
door, and Mr. Slade’s pleasant presence in the room. 

He approached the bed, and surveyed the sleeper; crossed the room 
with the softest footsteps, and asked a few whispered questions of the 
nurse; then turned quietly back, and seated himself by Frank and Bar- 
bara. 

“How do you find her?” asked the latter. 

Mr. Slade simply shook his head, without making any verbal reply. 

“The nurse summoned us hurriedly about half-an-hour ago,” whis- 
pered Churchill; “ but when we came in, we found her in the state in 
which you now see her; she has not moved since, scarcely.” 

“Poor child! poor child!” said Mr. Slade, plying his pocket-hand- 
kerchief very vigorously; “she'll not move much more.” 

“ Is she—is she very bad to-night?” asked Barbara. 

“Yes, my dear,” said the old gentleman, taking a large pinch of 
snuff to correct his emotion; “yes, my dear, she is very bad, as you 
would say. There is a worn pinched look in her face which is unmis- 
takable. She is going home rapidly, poor girl!” 

The sense of the last observation, though he had not heard the 
words, seemed to have reached Mr. Simnel’s ears, for he rose hurriedly, 
and crossing to Mr. Slade, took him by the arm and led him on one 
side. 
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“Did you say she was dying?” he asked in a hoarse whisper, when 
they had moved some distance from the rest. 

“T did not say so, though I implied it,” said the old man; then 
peering at him from under his spectacles, ‘“ May I ask are you any re- 
lation of the lady’s?” 

“ No, no relation; only I—I was going to be married to her, that 
was all.” He said these words in a strange hard dry voice; and Mr. 
Slade felt him clutch his wrist tight as he went on to say, “Is there 
no hope? You won’t take amiss what I say; I know your talent and 
your position; but still in some cases, a second opinion—if there is any 
thing that money can do—” 

“ My dear sir,” said Mr. Slade, “I understand perfectly what you 
mean; and God knows if there were any thing to be done, I wouldn’t 
stand in the way; but in this case, if you had the whole College of 
Surgeons before you, and the gold-fields of Australia at your back, 
there could be but one result.” 

Mr. Simnel bowed his head, while one great shiver ran through his 
frame. Then he looked up and said, “ And when?” 

“ Immediately—to-night; in two or three hours at most. She will 
probably rouse from this lethargy, have some moments of consciousness, 
and then—” 

“ And then?” 

Mr. Slade made no direct answer, but he shrugged his shoulders 
and turned on his heel. Silently he shook hands with Barbara and 
Churchill, then with Simnel, placing one hand on his shoulder, and 
gripping him tightly with the other; then he walked to the bed, and 
bent over it, peering into poor Kitty’s puckered face, while two large 
tears fell on the coverlet. Then he stooped and lightly kissed the hand 
which lay outstretched, and then hurried noiselessly from the room. 
Mr. Slade saw several patients that night before going to a scientific 
conversazione at the Hanover-Square Rooms—a noble lord, who had 
softening of the brain, and who passed his days in a big arm-chair, 
and made a moaning noise, and wept when turned away from the fire; 
a distinguished commoner, who had given way to brandy, and was 
raving in delirium ; and a young gentleman, who, in attempting to 
jump the mess-room table after dinner, had slipped, and sustained a 
compound fracture of his leg. But at each of these visits he was 
haunted by the pallid tortured face of the dying girl. At the conver- 
sazione it got between the microscope and a most delicious preparation; 
and was by his side as he drew on his nightcap and prepared for his 
hard-earned slumbers. 

Slowly, slowly, wore away the night: Simnel still sat rigid and 
erect; but the nurse was sound asleep, and Barbara’s head had drooped 
upon Frank’s shoulder, when suddenly the room rang with a shrill 
startling cry. In an instant all rushed to the bedside. There lay Kate 
awake, but still under the influence of some dreadful dream. 

“ Keep him off! keep him off!” she cried. “ It’s unfair, it’s cowardly, 
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Charley! I’m a woman, and you hit so hard! Oh, Robert,” she ex- 
claimed, vainly endeavouring to drag herself towards Simnel, “you'll 
keep him off! you’ll defend me!” 

“'There’s no one there, Kate,” said Simnel, dropping on his knees 
by the bedside, and taking her hand; “there’s no one to hurt you, my 
child.” 

“J was dreaming, then,” said Kate; “oh, such a horrid dream! 
I thought I Who are these?” she exclaimed, looking at Barbara 
and Frank. “I’m scarcely awake yet, I think. Why, it’s Guardy, of 
course! and you, dear, who were so kind to me. But how are you here 
together? I can’t make that out.” 

“This is my wife, Kate,” said Churchill; “my wife, of whom you 
were speaking this evening.” 

“Your wife! ah, I’m so glad; I never thought of that; I never 
thought of asking her who she was; I only knew she was, oh, so kind 
and so affectionate with me; and it was because she was your wife, eh? 
Will you kiss me again, dear? So; and again! What a sweet soft face 
it is! Ah, he’s been so good to me, dear, this husband of yours; and 
I’ve given him such trouble for so many years. So grave and so steady 
he’s always been, that I’ve looked upon him as quite an old fellow, and 
never thought of his marrying. I—I’m much weaker to night, I think; 
the pain seems to have left my side; but I feel so weak, as though I 
couldn’t raise a finger. You’re there, Robert?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“ Ay, I feel your hand-grip now! You must not mind what I’m 
going to say, Robert; you took on so before; but you'll be brave now, 
eh, Robert? I—I know I’m going home—to my long home, I mean; 
and I want to say how happy, and peaceful, and grateful to the Lord, 
Tam. I’ve often thought of this time—often and often; and wondered 
—and I’ve often thought it would be like this, and yet not quite in 
this way. You used to talk to me about my rashness, Guardy,—in 
riding, I mean.” 

“Yes, dear Kate; and you always promised, and you never did, my 
headstrong child !” 

“No, Guardy, I didn’t, and yet I tried hard; but I hadn’t much 
pleasure elsewise, had I? Robert knows that; and I did so enjoy my 
work! I’ve often thought it might come when I was with the hounds, 
and that would have been dreadful! All the business and bother in 
the field, and carried away somewhere, to some wretched place, where 
there’d have been no one near to care for me; and now I’ve you all 
here, and that kind old doctor, and, oh, thank God for all!” 

There was a little pause, and then she asked in, if any thing, a 
weaker voice, “ What’s become of the horse? does any one know?—the 
horse, I mean, that did this?” 

“He was taken home, Kate; so Freeman said. He’s a good deal 
cut; but—” 
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“Oh, don’t let him come to grief, Robert! It wasn’t his fault, 
poor fellow! He was startled by the—ah, well; it’s all over now! 
Don’t frown so, Robert; I ought to have known better. Lord Clonmel 
always said he had a temper of his own; but I thought I could do any 
thing, and—Some of them will crow over this, won’t they? Those 
Jeffrey girls, who always said I was a park-rider, and no good at fene- 
ing, eh? Well, well, that’s neither here nor there. You know all 
about the will, Guardy,—in the desk, you know? and what I said about 
your having—and Freeman—and the men’s wages; and—” 

As she spoke she sunk back, and seemed to fall asleep at once. The 
nurse, who had been hovering round, advanced and looked anxiously at 
her, laying her finger on her pulse, and peering into her face. Re- 
assured, she retired again; and the others, save Simnel, who still re- 
mained kneeling by the bed, resumed their places. Then, stretched 
supine, and without addressing herself to any one, Kate Mellon began 
to talk again. Fragmentary, disconnected, incoherent sentences they 
were that she uttered; but, listening to them, Simnel and Frank 
Churchill managed to make out that her head was wandering, and 
that she was running through passages of her earlier life. 

“Ready!” she said. “ All right, Dolphin! Now, band!—why don’t 
they play up? No hoop lit yet! Get along, Dolphin! Ribbons now! 
Stand up, man!—why doesn’t that man stand up? So; give him his 
head—that’s it! Chalk; more chalk!—this pad’s so slippery, I shall never 
stand on it; and—that’s better. Now we go—one, two, three! All 
right, sir; all right, madam; told you I should clear it. Ah, Charley! 
Hold the hoop lower—lower yet. What’s he at? I shall miss it—miss 
it! and then—Slacken your curb, miss, or she’ll rear! So; that’s it— 
easy does it. Courage now,—head and the heart up; hand and the 
heel down! Oh, he’s jumped short!—he’s over! he’s over!” 

She gave a sharp cry, and half-raised herself on to the pillow. The 
nurse was by her in an instant; so were they all. Her eyes opened 
at first dreamily; then she looked round ‘and smiled sweetly. “ Kiss 
me, dear,” she said to Barbara. “Guardy! Robert, Robert! kindest, 
dearest Robert, ’'m—going home !” 

Then, with tears streaming from both their eyes, Frank led Barbara 
away; while, haggard and rigid, Simnel knelt by the bedside firmly 
clutching a dead hand. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


THE DAY AFTER. 


WueEn Mr. Simnel woke on the morning succeeding the night of 
Kate Mellon’s death, he felt a numbness in his limbs, a burning, throb- 
bing pain in his head, and a general sensation of prostration. He made 
an attempt at getting up, thinking he would string himself into vigour 
with his cold bath ; but he found his head whirling—his legs shaking; 
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and, after a severe shivering fit, he was fain to forego the attempt, and to 
get into bed again. Then he rang his bell, and told his servant to ask 
Dr. Prater to step round at once, and then to go on to Mr. Scadgers, 
whom he was to bring back with him. The servant despatched, Mr. 
Simnel lay back in bed, and endeavoured to give himself up to reflec- 
tion. But the events of the last twenty-four hours had been far too 
exciting for chat; still lay stretched before his eyes the crushed and 
mangled figure of his loved one; still her last broken words rung upon 
his ears. 

“* Dearest, kindest Robert ? she called me that—my darling called 
me that with her last breath. ‘Dearest, kindest Robert!"—the last 
words ! never to see her any more—never to hear her voice again! All 
over now; all—No, not all; one thing to be done, and done at once 
—a settlement with Charles Beresford!” 

Simnel smiled very grimly as this idea came into his mind. It was 
not the first time that the idea had occurred to him. As, bit by bit, he 
gleaned poor Kitty’s incoherent story, as he knelt by her bed, he had 
rapidly framed his course of action, and indeed carried it out in his 
mind. He saw himself thrashing Beresford in the streets—saw the row 
that would take place thereon consequent, the desperate confusion at 
the Tin-Tax Office; and, through the perspective, had a distant vision 
of a long stretch of sand on the Calais coast—he and Beresford fronting 
each other as principals, a couple of soldiers from the neighbouring 
caserne 2s seconds, and an army medical-man looking on. He knew 
that Beresford was a man of courage; but he thought that he would 
probably refuse to fight in such an affair as this; therefore Simnel de- 
termined that no option should be given. He would not have a friend 
of his wait on Beresford with a challenge. He (Simnel) would pick a 
quarrel with him on some frivolous pretext, and insult him in the street. 
That was what he had made up his mind to do, and that was what he 
had intended to do that very day, if his sudden indisposition had not 
prevented him. 

Little Dr. Prater found his patient very restless and tolerably im- 
patient. “Well, my dear sir, and how are we? Glad I was at home, 
and able to come round at once. A fortunate chance to catch me, for 
there is a great deal of sickness just now amongst the upper classes. 
The tongue? Thank you. The pulse? Ah dear me, dear me! as I 
feared—a galloping pulse, my dear sir, and a high state of fever. Have 
you now—have you had any cause for excitement?” 

“Yes,” said Simnel, shortly; “I was last night at the deathbed of 
one very dear to me.” 

“'To be sure, my dear sir; how came I to forget it!—Miss Kate 
Mellon’s. Oh, my dear sir, of course I heard of it,—I hear every thing, 
—at least, I heard of her being very ill—impossible to live. Slade 
attended, didn’t he? Ah, couldn’t have a better man. One of the 
rough diamonds of our profession, my dear sir; not polished, but—all 
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here!” and the little doctor laid his forefinger on his forehead. “ And 
so she’s gone, poor young lady! Well, well! Now, my dear sir, it’s 
my duty to prescribe for you the utmost quietude. The least bit of 
excitement may be highly prejudicial; in fact, I would not answer for 
the consequences.” 

“When shall I be able to go out?” asked Simnel impatiently. 

“Go out, my dear sir! Not for several days—perhaps longer. I 
will send in a nurse to look after you; for you must be carefully 
watched, and have your medicines at stated times; and Ill look in 
this evening. Mind, my dear sir, perfect quiet.” 

After letting out the doctor, the servant returned to his master. 

“ Mr. Scadgers is here, sir,” said he. 

“Then show him in,” said Simnel, from the bed. 

“ Beg your pardon, sir; but the doctor’s last words to me was that 
you was to see nobody but the nuss.” 

“ Are you the doctor’s servant, or mine, sir? Show him in!” and 
in Mr. Scadgers was shown. 

“Hallo, sir!” sail that worthy, regarding Mr. Simnel; “this is 
bad news to find you ill.” 

“There’s worse than that, Scadgers; a good deal worse; as you'll 
hear. Your niece,—Kate Mellon, you know,—about whom we’ve had 
all the talk lately—” 

** Ay, I know; at the Runner’s—I know—well?” 

* Dead.” 

“Dead!” repeated Scadgers, with a blanched face—“ dead! how ? 
when ?” 

“Last night; thrown from her horse; had some row with a man 
named Beresford in the Park; horse was frightened; bolted, and fell 
with her. It was this cursed Beresford’s fault, and—” 

“What Beresford is it ?” 

“Charles Beresford of my Office,—Commissioner, you know. I'll 
make him remember that day’s work; I’ll post him at his Club; I'll 
horsewhip him in the street; T’ll—I’d have done it to-day, but for 
this—this cold.” 

“Charles Beresford, eh? And it’s him that killed my niece, is it? 
Horsewhip him, ch? you won’t be able to leave your room yet; it’s more 
than a cold you’ve got, if I may judge by the look of your face and 
the hot feel of your hands. Charles Beresford, eh? Ay, ay! ay, ay!” 

“T’m afraid you're right, Scadgers,” said Simnel. “I begin to feel 
deuced bad, much worse than when I woke. And to be lying here 
while that scoundrel will be getting safe away—out of my reach !” 

“What do you mean, getting away ?” 

“Why, he’s off to the Continent! I myself recommended him to 
go there, to lie quiet until his difficulties blew over; and he'll be off 
at once,—to-night or to-morrow.” 

“Will he, by Jove! no, no! don’t you flurry yourself, sir. I'll 
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put a stopper on that: Charles Beresford shall be here whenever 
you want him, I'll take my oath. Excuse me now; look in and see 
you to-morrow.” And despite Mr. Simnel’s calling to him, Mr. Scadgers 
rushed off at the top of his speed. 

Mr. Scadgers, albeit ofa stout figure, and ill adapted for exercise, 
never ceased running until he ran into his own office in Berners Streci, 
when he sat himself down and fairly panted for breath. When he had 
recovered a little, he called to him the wondering Jinks, and said, “ How 
does Beresford—Charles Beresford—stand with us ?” 

The little man thought for a minute, and then said, “ About a hun- 
dred-and-thirty-seven on renewal; due the fifteenth next month.” 

“ What’s his figure with Parkinson?” 

“ Between eight and nine hundred; dessay more ’an a thousand—re- 
newals, judges’ orders, all sorts of things in that lot. Parkinson’s clerk 
was here yesterday, talking about it, amongst other things.” 

“Very good. Now look here, Jinks; you jump into a cab and bowl 
away to Parkinson’s as hard as you can split. Tell him the game’s up; 
that I’ve just learnt Master Beresford’s going to hook it abroad. Let 
Parkinson or his chief clerk run down and swear this before the judge 
in chambers,—affidavy, you know,—and then let him instruct Slo- 
man’s people to collar Master Beresford at once.” 

“You want this done?” 

“Most certainly I do; and rely on you to have it done at once. 
Look here, Jinks, you know me: Beresford must be quodded to-night!” 

* All right; look upon it as settled.” 

* And more than that: learn, if you can, who holds his paper besides 
Parkinson, and to what amount; and bring me a list. Tell Parkinson 
that I’ve a feeling in this beyond mere business, and he'll understand. 
And bring me the list of the others.” 

Mr. Jinks nodded acquiescence and departed. As he went out of 
the door, Mr. Scadgers rubbed his grimy hands together, and muttered, 
“ Better than all your horsewhippings and shootings. Master Beres- 
ford’s broke up root and branch,—stock, lock, and barrel. I'll never 
leave him now until I’ve crushed him out. Insult my poor niece, did 
he? better have put his head in the fire at once!” 

That afternoon, as Beresford walked jauntily from the Tin-Tax Office, 
he was arrested on the ne-ereai-regno affidavit of William Parkinson, gen- 
tleman, atiorney-at-law, and conveyed to the mansion of Mr. Sloman in 
Cursitor Street, at which pleasant house detainers to the amount of some 
five thousand pounds were lodged in the course of the following day. 

Mr. Scadgers, going to communicate his cheering intelligence to Mr. 
Simnel, found the portion of Piccadilly opposite that gentleman’s door 
thickly strewn with tan; and asking Dr. Prater, whom he met on the 
threshold, for news of his patient, was informed that Mr. Simnel had a 
severe attack of brain-fever, and that at that moment the doctor would 
not answer for the result. 
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According to appointment, Frank Churchill presented himself at Mr. 
Russell’s offices in Lincoln’s Inn; Mr. Russell, whose firm had been 
solicitors to the Wentworths from time immemorial, and who himself 
had enjoyed all the confidence of the late baronet. The old gentleman, 
clad in his never-varying rusty black, and still as desirous as ever to 
hide his hands under his coat-sleeves, received Frank in his usual icy 
manner, and bade him sit down. “TI have here,” said he, “a letter for 
you from the late Sir Marmaduke Wentworth, with the contents of which 
I am not acquainted; but which refers, I believe, to the will, a copy of 
which I also have here. Be good enough to read it, and see whether 
you require any information.” 

Frank broke the seal, and read the following, written in a trembling 
hand: 

“My DEAR PROFESSOR, “ Pau, Pyrences, October. 

*'Two lines, to tell you two things: ’'m dying—that’s one; I’ve 
always honoured and respected, and recently I’ve liked, you—that’s the 
other. They tell me you’re a deuced clever fellow—which is nothing to 
me. I’ve proved you to be a gentleman—which is every thing. I wish 
you were my son and my heir; but I can’t make you either. I haven’t 
got any son, and my heir is my nephew—I’ve no doubt a very respect- 
able fellow; a parson, who collects sea-anemones and other filths, in dirty 
water and a glass bowl—a harmless fellow enough, but not in my line. 
All I’ve been able to do is to leave you five thousand pounds, which 
Russell, or some of them, will see that you’re paid. Don’t be squeamish 
about taking it. I owe it you. I never gave you a mug when you 
were christened. My love to your dear wife. God bless you! 

“ MARMADUKE WENTWORTH.” 

When he had finished the reading of this characteristic epistle, he 
told Mr. Russell of its purport; and heard from the old gentleman that 
the legacy named therein had been provided for by the will. Then 
Frank returned to Saxe-Coburg Square, and settled with Mrs. Schrider 
and Barbara that they should at once leave for Brighton; whither, after 
poor Kitty’s funeral, he would follow them. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
AND LAST. 

Mr. Smu1net was very ill indeed. Dr. Prater looked monstrous grave, 
and began to talk about ‘ responsibility; so they summoned other two 
physicians high in esteem, who exchanged snuff-boxes, and looked out of 
window together, and examined Dr. Prater’s prescriptions through a 
gold double-eyeglass and a pair of spectacles, and agreed that his treat- 
ment of the case was every thing that could be wished, and declined to 
commit themselves to any opinion as to whether the patient might get 
better or not. Frank Churchill, remaining in town until after the funeral 
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of poor Kate Mellon, and expecting some suggestions from Mr. Simnel 
as to how and where the last rites should be performed, called on that 
gentleman at his chambers in Piccadilly, and discovered the state of 
affairs. Then Churchill, while he remained in London, took to coming 
every day to see Mr. Simnel, and to learn whether any thing was required 
for him; and, coming in to pay a farewell visit after he had seen poor 
Kitty laid in the grave, he met Dr. Prater, and heard from his lips that 
in all human probability the actual danger was past, but that it might 
be months before the patient would be himself again, so dreadfully had 
he been weakened and pulled down. So Churchill went away in better 
spirits, leaving his address at Brighton, in case Mr. Simnel required any 
thing done which Churchill could do for him. Indeed Frank wanted a 
little rest and repose. As though his own domestic worries had not 
been enough for him, he had had to supervise the whole of the mortuary 
and testamentary arrangements of poor Kate Mellon; and one other 
bit of business he had had to perform, of a somewhat more pleasing 
character. 

In coming back, in all humility, to her husband’s arms, Barbara 
had made no stipulations; but when, holding her clasped in his strong 
embrace, he was talking of her return home, she looked up imploringly 
in his face, and said, 

“Oh, if possible, not to the old street! oh, Frank, let us retrench in 
any way, but do let us leave that horrible neighbourhood!” 

All things considered, he too thought it better; and as Sir Marma- 
duke’s legacy had materially increased his income, he felt himself justi- 
fied in looking out for some pretty suburban place, and half his days 
had been spent at house-agents’ offices, and in explorations of houses to 
which he had been remitted. 

Mr. Simnel’s illness did not concern himself alone, but reflected 
immediately on the Tin-Tax Office. For at that eminent establishment 
things had been so long dependent on the one man, that so soon as he 
was taken away, unmistakable symptoms of collapse began to show them- 
selves, and it seemed impossible that the business could be carried on. 
For in the discharge of the business of the Tin-Tax Office the grand 
thing was for every body to refer to every body else, until the whole onus 
of setting the machine in gear, of supplying steam-power, and starting 
the engine, fell upon Mr. Simnel; and when he was not there to start 
it, it went off in a very lame and one-sided manner. This was perceived 
by “one of the public ;” one of those wondrous persons who, with nothing 
to do, are always on the look-out to see Achilles’ heel uncovered, or to 
spy the joints in Atrides’ armour; and the person in question, who had 
been overcharged eighteenpence in a matter of tin-tax, and who had 
received, in reply to an appeal, a letter from the Office in which the 
relative ignored the existence of an antecedent, and the verb positively 
declined any connexion with the nominative case, sent the letter to the 
Daily Teaser, where it was found so charming, that a leading article, in 
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the richest and fullest-flavoured style of that journal, was specially de- 
voted to it. This article was much quoted; and at the end of the week 
the subject was honoured by the Scourge with a yet more ferocious attack. 
The Scourge article happened to be read by the Treasury Secretary on 
Sunday morning as he was dressing, and that astute official at once saw 
that something was wrong. Early the next morning his private secre- 
tary called at the Tin-Tax Office and learnt of Simnel’s illness—learned 
moreover that he had applied for six months’ leave of absence, thorough 
and entire rest and change being reported as absolutely necessary in the 
certificate. The next man, a political nominee, was worth nothing; and 
of the Commissioners none of them had the least notion of business save 
Sir Hickory Maddox, who was past his work, and Mr. Beresford, who had 
—well, there was no doubt about it, all town was ringing with it—gone 
entirely to the bad on racing-matters, and was at that very time in White- 
cross-Street Prison. The Treasury Secretary was in a fix; he saw that 
the matter was becoming serious ; that the Tin-Tax—an important de- 
partment—was going to grief; that some member was safe to ask a 
question about the mismanagement in the first week of the session ; and 
that therefore what he the Treasury Secretary had to do—and a deuced 
unpleasant job it was, too—was to tell the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
how matters stood, and wait for orders. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer received the news with a very bad grace ; he was a nervous man, 
and hated newspaper-attacks ; he was a strictly moral man, and hated 
looseness of any kind. He told the Treasury Secretary that Mr. Beres- 
ford must be written to, to resign his situation at once, or he would be 
removed; and he stated that he was thoroughly sick of nepotism and 
‘influence’ in the choice of nominees, and that a man must be selected 
to fill Beresford’s berth, on whom they might really depend for the 
working of the department during Simnel’s absence. 

It was the result of these instructions that George Harding found 
himself in Downing Street, in obedience to a strongly-worded invitation, 
glaring over an old red despatch-box at the Treasury Secretary, and re- 
ceiving from him the offer of that vacant berth. It was the result of his 
own honesty and straightforwardness that he declined it. “It wouldn’t 
do, Sir George; it wouldn’t do. I’m cut out for a newspaper-man, and 
nothing else ; though I deeply feel the honour you’ve done me. No; I 
must decline ; but I know a man who would be exactly what you require ; 
who—” 

“Pardon me, Mr. Harding; I was only instructed to sound you as 
to yourself; and—” 

“ Pardon me, you know the man of whom I am speaking well enough ; 
he wrote those articles on the Russian question, for which Lord Hailey 
supplied the material, and with which he was so pleased.” 

“Ah, to be sure; I recollect; what’s his name? one may make a 
note of him, at any rate.” 

“His name is Churchill. You'll find no better, clearer-headed man.” 
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Then George Harding went away ; and for the first and last time in 
his life exerted his influence, and requested the return of favours which 
he had frequently granted. He must have been well satisfied with the 
result of his work. Three days after Harding’s interview with the 
Treasury Secretary, Churchill, idling at Brighton, was telegraphed for 
to Downing Street. The next week the London Gazette contained the 
appointment of Francis Churchill, Esquire, to be one of the Commis- 
sioners appointed for levying Her Majesty’s Tin-Tax, 2’ce Charles Beres- 
ford, Esquire, retired. 


Mr. Beresford, pursued with the most unrelenting animosity by 
Scadgers, found himself opposed at every step,—even when, in sheer 
despair, he petitioned the Court,—and opposed so successfully, that he 
was remanded for two years. This period he passed in prison, and in 
cultivating the mysteries of racket, écarlé, and piquet, in the two last of 
which he became a great proficient. It is to be hoped they will be of 
service to him on the Continent, whither, having eventually obtained 
his release, he has repaired; and where his gentlemanly bearing and 
knowledge of the world will probably enable him to earn a very decent 
income from the innocent young Englishmen always to be picked up in 
travelling. 

Mr. Prescott married Miss Murray, and, for a time, lived in London, 
and attended his office with great regularity. But the old squire found 
he could not live without his daughter, and simultaneously discovered 
that it was absolutely necessary that his estate should be more closely 
looked after than it had been. So, at his father-in-law’s desire, Mr. 
Prescott resigned his appointment, and took up his quarters at Brook- 
lands, where he and his wife are thoroughly happy ; and where he dis- 
charges his duties of shooting, fishing, and hunting, to his own and his 
wife’s great satisfaction. They have two sturdy children: a girl Kate, 
to whom Mr. Simnel is sponsor ; and a boy Jim, who, under the guidance 
of his godfather Mr. Pringle, is already being indoctrinated into all kinds 
of mischief. 

Dear honest old George Pringle is still single. “Time, sir,” he some- 
times says to Prescott, “ has bereft me of charms once divine,” laying his 
hand on a bald place about the size of a shilling on the crown of his 
head ; “but I defy him, -I and Madame Rachel are the only people who 
are ‘beautiful for ever.” He is very happy, having risen well in his 
office; and he still hates Mr. Dibb with all the intensity of former 


years, 

Mr. Simnel, after some months, came back cured of his illness, but 
quite an altered man ; his hair had become quite white, and his back was 
bowed like that of a very old man. Occasionally he goes down to see 
his colleague Mr, Churchill, or to spend Saturday and Sunday with Mr. 
Prescott’s family ; but his ordinary life is a very quiet one, and seems 
divided between his office and the True-Blue Club, in the card-room of 
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which he is to be found every night prepared to hold his own at whist 
against all comers. 

Mr. Scadgers still pursues his trade ; but I hear that he is now con- 
sidering the advances of a joint-stock company, who wish to buy his 
business, under the title of The Government-Clerks’ Own Friend and 
Unlimited Advance Company (limited), and who propose to make Jinks 
manager with a large salary. 

There is no Mrs. Schréder now, and no house appertaining to any 
one of that name in Saxe-Coburg Square. Captain and Mrs. Lyster live 
in a large house at Maidenhead, known to their friends as “‘ The Stair- 
case,” from the enormous size of the escalier, but really known as Win- 
groves,—a fine old-fashioned Queen-Anne mansion, facing the river, 
where they are thoroughly happy. Their son Fred is supposed by his 
parents to be a prodigy, and is really a healthy pleasant boy. 

Near them is a little cottage with a trim garden, passing by which 
in the summer you will generally see a white-haired old lady, on a rustic 
seat, reading a book and enjoying the sunlight. 

Then comes a shout, a clanging of the garden-gate, an eruption of 
children, wild cries of “Granny!” and the old lady is hustled away to 
find fruit or play at games. This is old Mrs. Churchill, who has never 
been so happy in her life. 

And Barbara and Frank? They live close by in a charming house, 
with a lawn sloping to the Thames. Barbara has her brougham again ; 
and all her old acquaintance have called on her, and expressed their 
delight at her husband’s good fortune with great enthusiasm. Miss 
Lexden, now resident in Florence, and a confirmed invalid, is perhaps 
the only one of her old set who has not so acted. But Barbara has not 
cared to renew the old connexions. Thoroughly happy in her husband, 
doting on her three children, her chief pleasure is in her home, of which 
she is now the comfort and the pride. 
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Peace Establishments and War Salaries. 





Ir is hardly worth while to claim acquiescence in the proposition, that 
knowledge of the principles and practice of an art of mechanical handi- 
craft implying the capability of practising it with effect, demands pre- 
vious study and attention. 

If the axiom be undoubted, that “ Poeta nascitur, non fit,” the same 
does not admit with any degree of justice of being said in respect of a 
carpenter, a tailor, a blacksmith, or, for the sake of literally applying 
the motto “ne sutor ultra crepidam,” of a shoemaker. We choose to 
view the case in its broadest aspect, by citing the mechanical arts; but 
in truth a much wider scope might have been claimed and accepted, 
the general deduction remaining true. The profession of a soldier 
might have been cited, for example; wherefore we now accordingly do 
cite it, as having close and immediate reference to the subject that has 
presently to receive the reader’s attention. The military calling, even 
in its lowest or nonscientific branches, involves the need of long train- 
ing. A soldier, albeit a common soldier, a private, cannot be made by 
the ceremonial of placing a red coat upon his back and an Enfield 
musket in his hand. As in every other case requiring dexterity of 
motion and apprehension of technical details, he must serve an appren- 
ticeship, call it by whatever name we may, before he becomes an effec- 
tive, able workman. Ascending higher in the gradation of military 
rank, coming at length to the officers, it could easily be proved that— 
whatever force of argument can be shown as upholding the proposition 
that the acquirement of military technicalities in the lower grades of 
military calling is a matter involving the expenditure of so much time, 
—a man thus trained is misused when thrust into civilian employ. 
In the highest degree, however, is the argument with its consequent 
objection applicable, in the case when scientific branches of the mili- 
tary service, the artillery and engineering branches that is to say, come 
under notice. 

According to the estimates of last session, the cost of the British 
army was between fourteen and fifteen millions. The sum-total is enor- 
mous in proportion to the numerical strength of the army supported. 
Whether the cost be or be not disproportionately great is a matter alto- 
gether beyond the scope of our present argument, the purport of which 
is to show that, owing to the employment of engineer lieutenant-colonels 
in Government manufacturing establishments, and as paid members of 
committees, either it is demonstrated that the scientific branch of the 
military service is over-supplied with officers, or that the military ser- 
vice of the country is prejudiced; its efficiency being affected by the 
withdrawing of a portion of its scientific officers from their purely mili- 
tary avocations, and their employment in civilian capacities; mostly 
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needing a special training for being discharged with effect. Which- 
ever of these alternatives be adopted, the financial loss to the country 
follows as the inevitable corollary. The expression ‘Government 
manufacturing establishment’ is one that may perhaps need some 
explanation for the benefit of the general reader. The Government 
is and perhaps necessarily must stand in the relation of manufacturer 
to the country as regards certain technical branches appertaining to 
the national defence. The Government of this country is less exclu- 
sively manufacturing than perhaps any other, if the two now disor- 
ganised federations of North America be excepted. The tendency of 
circumstances and times in which we live is to abolish more and more 
the manufacturing function of the British Government, and to commit 
the war-resources of the country to the charge of private competition. 
Thus in regard to ordnance and their projectiles, the manufacture is 
partly accomplished by Government, and partly delegated to private 
firms. Small-arms, again, for the British service are not exclusively 
turned out at Enfield, but are manufactured by contract at Birming- 
ham, and in times of pressure elsewhere ; for example, at Liége. Then 
in respect to war-ships, and more especially iron war-ships, the Govern- 
ment dockyards are hardly yet competent to enter into rivalry on equal 
terms with private firms. Gunpowder, a state monopoly in most coun- 
tries, is an absolutely open manufacture in this. Competition, ever so 
theoretically beneficial, does not fail to develope and make known its 
benefits through the evidence of the private British gunpowder manu- 
facture. The result is held to be equal at least in every respect to that 
produced at the Government mills; wherefore in times of war, and occa- 
sionally in times of peace, the naval and military service of this country 
are supplied with the gunpowder of private manufacturers. Thus do 
we see that the supply of the munitions of war does not need a previous 
military or naval education on the part of those who minister to the 
supply. The mere circumstance that a man after a considerable ex- 
penditure of time and training had made himself a thoroughly efficient 
engineer or artillery officer, would imply the existence of no special 
quality favouring the hypothesis that he would be a successful manufac- 
turer of gunpowder. A man might be a most accomplished artillerist, 
with all the formule of times of flight and resistances, that had ever 
been committed to paper from the time of Galileo and Tartaglia, at his 
fingers’ ends; he might be deep in all the utilities of time and per- 
cussion and concussion fuses, and still a mere ignoramus in all that 
concerns the efficient manufacture of these things. Practically the 
military and naval authorities of this country fully admit the com- 
petence of private manufacturers of war-material and appliances to 
stand on even ground with manufacturers of the same, conducting their 
operations under special Government auspices; and on this admission 
certain economists have founded an incrimination against the Govern- 
ment factories in fofo, the argument being that, inasmuch as the com- 
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petence of private individuals and firms is demonstrated, therefore spe- 
cial Government factories are proved to be useless at the very least:—a 
mere surplusage. We are very far from acceding to this proposition ; 
and although the very essence and tenor of these remarks goes to incul- 
pate the practice of applying military faculties, the result of military 
education, to the management of civil technical organisations, yet we 
can by no means follow certain members of the quasi-purist school of 
reformers in that train of argument whereby the germs of honour and 
the springs of principle are affected to be sought in the commercial 
grades of civil life alone. We by no means think that the naval and 
military career are from their very nature calculated to foster principles 
of dishonour; nay rather let us hasten to proclaim the belief that these 
special avocations comprehend within themselves leavening elements of 
truth and honour, that are not found in commerce generally, and ought 
not to be expected to be found. This very complete, and as to some it 
may seem extreme averment made, it can be taken in no very bad part 
by the naval and military service, when we say that gentlemen so en- 
vironed with the pomp and glamour of this wicked world as they are, 
naturally tend, through the very gravitation of circumstances, to assume 
a position of dogmatism begotten by habits of command; a position 
not well calculated to subserve the interests of a technical operation 
founded upon the results of experience. Opposite will be seen a list 
of the Government manufacturing establishments presided over by lieu- 
tenants-colonel of the Engineers and Artillery together, with a state- 
ment of salaries respectively. 

Let the fact be borne in mind, that the military pay goes on simul- 
taneously with the pay for civilian supervision. Every colonel, then, 
placed at the head of a Government manufacturing establishment is 
paid double: first, in his military capacity; second, in consideration of 
his efficiency in the civilian department at the head of which he is 
placed. Unquestionably, then, the system is not an economical one; it 
is, on the contrary, an expensive system. The question then arises, whe- 
ther any result, in the shape of a guid pro quo, can be traced to the exer- 
cise and operation of it. We are no disciples of the political school of 
cheese-parers. We are advocates for liberal payment in all relations of 
life, in all avocations involving talent, experience, or responsibility; but 
in consideration of the liberal payment, we assume and we submit it is 
the duty of every employer, public or private, to assume a corresponding 
amount of efficiency. Now our chief argument is the very basis on 
which we raise our incriminations that the tendency of the existing 
system of using military men in technical civilian capacities is to foster 
inefficiency, to promote incompetence. Without in the slightest de- 
gree wishing to hurt the feelings of any military gentleman now occu- 
pying himself in a civilian capacity, as appointed by superior powers, it 
may be at least assumed, without offence, that military gentlemen, no 
more than other persons, have the faculty of acquiring technical know- 
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ledge in the natural way. They must learn it as other people have to 
learn it; and the postulate can be fairly assumed, that they must devote 
an equal time to the learning. Of all the aberrations of which the 
human intellect is susceptible, none are more offensive, and few are 
more dangerous, than the aberration which prompts an individual ex- 
periencing it to believe that he possesses an inborn genius for any given 
avocation—an inspiration, so to speak, beyond the range to be acquired, 
through education, by any ordinary capacity. When a military man 
is appointed to a civil chieftainship, the natural tendency of circum- 
stances will be to impress him with this idea. As a man of sense and 
a man of education—a gentleman withal—he will, of course, endeavour 
to master and bring into subjection this tendency. As the most favour- 
able eventuality that circumstances permit us to imagine, let it be 
assumed that he succeeds in wholly conquering the dominance of this 
tendency; what then follows? Why, it follows that the newly-ap- 
pointed military man must devote, as a newly-appointed civilian would 
have had to devote, a portion of time, more or less considerable, accord- 
ing to capacity and according to circumstances, to the mastery of prin- 
ciples foreign to what the tenor of his previous education had made him 


























GOVERNMENT MANUFACTURING | Regimental ——— Total 
ESTABLISHMENTS, pay. P —o. anand 
1ey hold. 

Royal Carriage Department: x £ £ 
Superintendent . . . . 327 500 827 
Assistant ditto. . . , 301 200 501 
Captain Instructor a ‘ ; 221 200 421 

Royal Gun Factory: 

Superintendent . : . ‘ 327 518 845 
Assistant ditto. . ‘ ‘ Civilian 1200 1200 
Captain Instructor : re : 201 250 451 
Royal Laboratory: 
Superintendent . ‘ ; ‘ 306 518 824 
Assistant ditto. . R ; 221 218 439 
Captain Instructor - : : 201 218 419 
Temporary ditto . ‘ . . 201 150 851 

Small-Arms Factory: 

Superintendent . > r ; 327 818 1145 
Assistant ditto. ‘ : ‘ 237 268 505 
Chief Inspector . . . ‘ Civilian 535 535 

Pimlico Small-Arms Factory: 

Assistant Superintendent =. ; 221 495 716 

Birmingham Small-Arms Factory: 

Assistant Superintendent . : 221 418 639 
Second ditto : ‘ 301 268 569 

Gunpowder Factory, Waltham: 

Superintendent . 5 ‘ ; 475 518 993 
Assistant ditto. . ; . 301 200 501 
Ordnance Select Committee: 
President . ‘ . ‘ ‘ 326 830 1156 
Vice-President . . . : 456 500 956 
Four Members. ‘ ° . 1266 1200 2466 
Two Secretaries. ‘ . , 422 750 | 1172 








N.B. Be it remembered that for every ofticer so employed, an officer of equal 
rank has to be retained on the muster-roll, thus involving double expense. 
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familiar with. It results as a consequence, that for a period imme- 
diately subsequent on each new appointment, either the department 
made subject to military technical supervision must be inadequately 
controlled and regulated, or that the control and regulation must be 
vicariously effected through the military chief, under the actual control 
of nominal civilian inferiors. Believing, as we do, that military men 
occupying the positions to which we refer, endeavour to master their sub- 
ject and do their duty, as every right-minded man—another definition 
for gentleman—will endeavour to master the principles of an occupa- 
tion imposed upon him, and do his duty; it next remains to investigate 
what duration of time is presumptively necessary to acquire a mastery 
of technical principles sufficient for the occasion. Probably they who are 
most conversant with the difficulties which persons in quest of technical 
knowledge have to encounter, will not consider ten years of apprentice- 
ship to be an over-liberal allocation of time to this purpose. It follows 
then, that, having regard to the mortality of military men in no less a 
degree than civilians, according to the existing system of appoint- 
ing soldiers to the control of technical operations of grave importance, 
the latter may be considered as made to devolve at uncertain and irre- 
gularly-recurring periods upon the supervision of apprentices. Refer- 
ring to the detailed list we have already given of the different Govern- 
ment manufactories presided over by military men, it would not be 
easy, we think, for the warmest advocate of the system we reprobate, to 
place his finger on one and say, proving temperately by the sequence of 
logic, that presumptive cases admitted of being advanced favourable to 
the pretensions of military men. In contemplating some departments 
now subject to military chiefdom, the incongruity between a soldier’s 
education and the civil function he is called on to assume, rises to the 
ridiculous: for example, this remark emphatically applies to the chief- 
dom of the clothing department. When it becomes a case of the chief- 
dom of an establishment for the manufacture of arms or ammunition, 
then the war-association of these things does away with the first sugges- 
tion of ridicule, but in the end is found to lend no sufficient counte- 
nance to the appointment. Lest here the circumstance may be thought 
inconsequential, that we approve of the existence of Government fac- 
tories, not trusting to public tender and competition altogether for ac- 
quiring the material and appliances of war, we will explain what is the 
basis on which we rest this advocacy. We believe that Government 
technical establishments—on however small a scale—are necessary, for 
the purpose of affording a check to the possible extortion that might 
arise, were the manufacture of Government war-material wholly thrown 
open to competition. On the first establishment of the Enfield factory 
for small-arms, a great outcry arose from Birmingham; the complaint 
being, that the Government prejudiced private small-arms manufac- 
turers by entering upon the field of competition under chosen and 
favoured circumstances; such, for example, as being in a manner inde- 
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pendent of the vicissitudes of the money-market; as being absolved 
from the pressure of taxation, of rent, &c. A certain section of British 
political economists took up the cry, and made the most of it; but, to 
our apprehension, with only the result of justifying the establishment 
of the Enfield factory, and the permanent maintenance of it. This 
testimony of opinion placed on record, however, we can in no way 
see in what manner or for what reason a military chief should be 
expected to display more technical efficiency than a civilian accus- 
tomed to the manufacture of small-arms from his earliest days. Con- 
fessedly all the technical supervision and control exercised by the mili- 
tary chief of department at Enfield is vicariously exercised through his 
subordinates; and not this alone, but what is more abnormal and pre- 
judicial, the military chief uses his technical subordinate in the double 
capacity of receiving technical instruction from him and conveying 
technical orders through him. The objections we have felt called upon 
to urge in respect of the two Government manufacturing departments 
already brought under consideration, will be found to apply to all the 
rest, though not perhaps with equal force. The radical and unmiti- 
gated badness of the system does not rest on the presumptive evidence 
of tendencies alone, but is demonstrated, and is made to appear self- 
condemned, by actual experience. If the system possess elements of 
good beyond what we can see, regarding it from our point of view, they 
should be recognisable through the light and testimony of experience. 
Now this is an unfortunate issue for those persons to elect who take the 
converse to the thesis maintained by us in the present debate. To 
challenge acquiescence in the existing arrangement, through scrutiny of 
the muster-roll of names of military technical chiefs who have made 
themselves distinguished, would be only to court and bring about dis- 
comfiture. We defy the most strenuous defender of the status quo to 
point to more than one name of a military man thus employed that has 
risen, during the past fifty years, even so high as the grade of medio- 
crity; and we certainly can call to mind no one single name that would 
be ranged above the line of mediocrity by any adjudication of ordinary 
intelligence and complete independence. The excepted name will be 
no mystery to persons who have given attention to the matter to which 
we refer; it will be recognised as that of Col. Boxer, chief of the labo- 
ratory department at Woolwich. This gentleman has acquitted himself, 
as well of the multifarious technical duties which his civilian office de- 
volves upon him, with a degree of assiduity not easy to be transcended, 
and with a success equal to any that could reasonably be expected of a 
man so unfavourably situated in regard to giving effect to the technical 
duties thrust upon him without the advantage of competent preliminary 
training. 

Reflecting upon the duties of a chief of the laboratory department, 
and bringing them successively under consideration, it would be difficult 
for the most strenuous advocate of things as they are to adduce a rational 
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argument in defence of the practice of devolving them on a military 
man receiving military as well as civilian pay, though wholly prevented, 
owing to the very tenure of his civilian office, from performing military 
duties. Placed in a situation involving the need of pronouncing autho- 
ritatively on propositions of chemistry, of mechanism, and—what is of no 
small moment in a manufacturing establishment—on the cost of opera- 
tions, the chief of the laboratory department should, were he to discharge 
the functions allotted to him with self-intelligence, not reflected learning, 
possess a store of deep and varied knowledge not fairly to be expected - 
of any one man. The fact is, that what is called the laboratory depart- 
ment, involving details of chemistry, mechanism, pyrotechnic art, and 
material economy, must necessarily depend upon the thoughts of many 
individual heads and the labours of many individual hands. The re- 
sponsibility of action, of doing, must necessarily rest with speciality 
men; chemists for the chemistry, mechanicians for the mechanism, and 
so on for the rest. As for the chief of the department—for such a chief 
there of course must be—his functions should be limited to the con- 
dition of seeing done the thing ordered to be done, the combination 
ordered to be carried into effect. To this end what need of a military 
man, receiving double pay, deriving his intelligence from subordinates 
whom he is almost necessarily driven to ignore as to the part they play 
in advancing his own technical education? It is a remark commonly 
enough made, that to put a man in position to exercise authority, with- 
out the possession of abilities needful to the rational exercise of the 
same, is to solicit a meddlesome interference much more prejudicial 
than complete inaction. 

It is not pleasant for any right-minded man to be under the impu- 
tation self-conveyed that he is a mere sinecurist, eating idle salt; accord- 
ingly the danger is ever imminent that one so circumstanced will ex- 
ercise the power belonging to him, to the prejudice of others on whom 
many responsibilities should legitimately fall. We have seen illustra- 
tions of the evil tendency to which we advert, and markedly in an 
instance now to be brought under notice. At the beginning of the 
Russian war, it was resolved to give a trial to Hale’s rotatory war- 
rockets, which differ from the ordinary Congreves in the particular of 
requiring no sticks; and Mr. Hale was engaged to proceed to Woolwich, 
and superintend the manufacture of these his own projectiles. Prior to 
the time of Mr. Hale’s visit to Woolwich, it had been the habit followed 
in the rocket department to charge the iron rocket-cases with composi- 
tion by monkey-ramming; but Mr. Hale had learned through experience 
that for his projectiles at least the quiet force of hydrostatic pressure 
supplied a more eligible method of impaction. Now the operation of 
monkey-ramming involving a succession of sharp blows, could not have 
been prosecuted with the necessary safety had the rammers been made of 
steel. Gun-metal was the material ofthese monkey-rammers, and neces- 
sarily; it sufficed moreover to withstand without bending the utmost 
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percussive efforts of the monkey-ramming machine. To have expected, 
however, that gun-meial should have supported without bending and 
warping, would have been to display unacquaintance with the altered 
conditions introduced, as well as to forget to how great an extent the 
conditions of danger were abrogated through the substitution of a quiet 
continuous for a percussive jerking force. Nevertheless, happening to 
call at shed No. 50, where Mr. Hale was at work charging his rockets, 
we saw gun-metal rammers bent and warped lying about: the result of 
unavailing efforts to make them withstand the application of a force to 
which the cohesion between their particles was altogether inefficient. 
Here was a case in which the mischievous tendency to do something 
countervailed what should have been the sole responsibility of the in- 
ventor himself, who assuredly should have been admitted to know more 
about the conditions relative to the manufacture of his own rockets than 
any body else. 

It may have been thought desirable at a certain epoch of British 
military-store manufacture, to beget and foster the impression that the 
preparation of war-appliances was a secret held exclusively by the Go- 
vernment. This may be thought desirable even at this time, for aught 
we know to the contrary; but, be this as it may, to give effect to the 
desire is impossible. Notwithstanding all the special education which 
military and naval men receive, it is on record, beyond the chance or 
power of contradiction, that since the time of Shrapnell, no invention of 
much purport or consequence is traceable to an individual of either 
naval or military service. We may be reminded, perhaps, of the Moor- 
son concussion spherical shell,—a projectile which, of course, we do not 
forget. Its sphere of efficiency, subsequent to the introduction of rifled 
heavy ordnance, has been much restricted, and measured as to relative 
importance with the molten iron-charged shell of Mr. Martin, a civilian, 
it ranks low indeed as a triumph of inventive skill. As to ordnance 
and small-arms, in their respective mutations during the past twenty 
years, that individual must have followed contemporary records bearing 
upon these matters to their issues with small effect indeed, if he still 
need to be informed that nearly all improvements in this career, if not 
absolutely all, are referable to civilian labours. 

The incriminations brought to bear upon the system of employing 
military men in civilian technical capacities, would miss a strong col- 
lateral illustration if we failed to note the circumstance much commented 
upon, and now pretty generally acceded to, that the late Bengal army 
was demoralised, and that the Indian mutiny was precipitated through 
the circumstance of taking away military officers and setting them to 
perform surveying, administrative, and other civilian duties. In India, 
under circumstances as they existed, the result of this misappropriation 
of military talent was demoralisation of the army, referable in part to 
paucity of officers. We are under no apprehension that the scientific 
military branches will suffer demoralisation through the operation of any 
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similiar cause, for the reason that, whilst there is redundancy of compe- 
tition, the performance of military duties can always be secured by the 
expedient of paying double; but this necessity of paying double is, it 
will be remembered, one of the incriminatory charges we allege against 
the system to which reference is made, 

Passing now to the second part of our subject, namely, the installa- 
tion of military men upon technical committees, it will be found that 
the practice is chargeable with abuses, at least equal to, if not greater 
than, such as we have already alleged against the practice of constituting 
military men the chiefs of manufacturing establishments. First in 
order, no less than in importance in the list of technical committees 
bearing upon matters of naval and military import, is the Ordnance 
Select Committee. The Ordnance Select Committee is one, the origin of 
which extends a long way back, though, as will presently appear, the 
organisation of it underwent a profound alteration a few years ago, con- 
temporaneously with the passing of Sir William Armstrong’s breech- 
loading ordnance into the British service. It may be as well, indeed, to 
state what that modification consisted in, and why it came about, now 
as later. At present, then, it should be borne in mind, every member 
of the Ordnance Select Committee is a paid member, though before the 
period of General Cator’s committee, only the president was paid, every 
other member being called upon to give his services gratuitously. Dur- 
ing General Cator’s presidency it was that the proposition of adopting 
the Armstrong breech-loading ordnance into the British service came 
as a matter of business before the Ordnance Select Committee. The 
latter, all save the president unpaid, be it remembered, declined to 
recommend the Armstrong breech-loader; whereupon the committee 
was dissolved, and the War-office, with a liberality the motives of 
which have never been explained, appointed another Ordnance Select 
Committee, of which every member was paid. That committee it was 
that passed the Armstrong gun; and the passing of the Armstrong 
gun has cost the country upwards of three millions sterling. This 
much, obiter dictum, about the origin of the Ordnance Select Committee 
on its present basis. We will proceed to indicate some defects in the 
prime organisation and constitution of the Ordnance Select Com- 
mittee. First of all we note the total absence of every civilian element. 
Now, seeing that one function, perhaps the chief function, of the Ord- 
nance Select Committee, is that of scrutinising propositions relative to 
appliances of war involving a knowledge of chemistry and of mechanism, 
it would seem only rational that a mechanical and a chemical element 
should be recognised in its aggregate. Nothing ofthe sort; the constitu- 
tion of that body is military wholly, with the exception of the vice-presi- 
dent, who is always a naval officer. Ifwe may happen to have elicited 
a difference of opinion amongst members of the two services when we 
were advocating the incorporation of civil elements into the Ordnance 
Select Committee, the adverse feeling being directed towards ourselves, 
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sure we are that when protesting, as we do now protest, against the 
undue preponderance of the military over the naval element, as is 
shown in the balance of seven against one, all save the vice-president 
being, as we have stated, military men, we shall find ourselves backed 
by the naval service in the urging of our protest. We Englishmen are 
accustomed to regard our navy as foremost in rank, comparing it with 
the army; and, questions of mere heraldic precedence apart, there are 
specialities in naval armaments which naval men should best sit in judg- 
ment upon, save and except it admits of proof that the naval service, 
man for man, is inferior to the sister service in talent and intelligence. If 
the latter, then the preponderance of military over naval men in the 
Ordnance Select Committee is justifiable and intelligible; if otherwise, 
that preponderance is an absurdity, and something worse. No apportion- 
ment of constituents, however, as between the naval, the military, and the 
civilian ranks could make the Ordnance Select Committee efficient until 
the power should have been conferred upon it of making its deliberate 
and recorded judgments respected. We certainly demur to the princi- 
ple of paying members of the Select Committee at all, believing the 
tendency of that practice to be that of making the Ordnance Select 
Committee mere tools in the hands of the war-minister; but, paid or 
unpaid, let the Ordnance Select Committee, we say, be no sham; let it 
be respectable, respected, and efficient. It is neither the one nor the 
other; it cannot be so long as its matured decrees are subject to be 
contravened by the dictum of a secret committee. 

On a very recent occasion we called attention to the remarkable 
statement made by Lord Hartington, that the War-office did not con- 
sider itself bound to adopt the recommendation of their own Committee 
—that is to say, the Ordnance Select Committee. It struck us as being 
a very strange statement, this, to come from a British war-minister, 
and to be addressed to a British House of Commons. Writing on this 
matter, we propounded the question,—natural, as it should seem, under 
the circumstances,—If the War-office do not feel itself bound to adopt 
the recommendations of the Ordnance Select Committee relative to pro- 
positions submitted to the investigation of the same, and by the same 
adjudicated upon, then upon whose recommendation does the War-office 
consider itself bound to act? Since the time of our asking that ques- 
tion, the answer has been made manifest. The War-office recognises 
a secret Committee; professes to act upon the recommendation of a 
secret Committee. Wherefore it stands demonstrated, that the Ord- 
nance Select Committee is a mere noxious plaything; a mere device 
for amusing the public, tormenting inventors, and awarding to certain 
favoured gentlemen of the service a no contemptible dowceur in addi- 
tion to their professional pay. In these days, since the fashion has 
come into vogue of accepting words in non-natural senses,—since the dif- 
ference between truth and falsehood has come to be regarded as a mat- 
ter of less marked import than it would have been some few years ago,— 
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it may be necessary to state that we do not use the words secret com- 
mittee in any ideal, oblique, reserved, or non-natural sense. We simply 
desire the reader to understand that we have seen, touched, perused, 
handled, stared, and wondered—as stare and wonder well we might— 
at a certain printed War-office document, in which it is stated,—/itera 
non rident, Horace testifies, or assuredly the letters of the print of the 
testimony we advert to would blush,—wherein it is stated that such 
and such an invention, deliberated upon by the Ordnance Select Com- 
mittee, and recommended for adoption, has not been adopted, for the 
reason that the Secret Committee condemned it! The Secret Committee ! 
Are we Englishmen, or Venetians, or Japanese, or what? Who are the 
members of this Secret Committee? and what is it? where does it sit? 
what are its functions and organisation? Not at all surprising will it be 
to discover that an English public, reading these plain English words, 
pause at the confidence with which we assert this thing, and doubt for a 
moment our veracity. At this no wonder; but of this one thing be as- 
sured, if what we assert to be true should happen not to be true, there 
will be somebody in authority coming forward to impeach our testi- 
mony. Fortunately, in regard to ourselves,—though unfortunately in 
regard to all such as might desire to impeach our record,—we have 
the incriminatory document at this moment before us; and hereby pro- 
fess ourselves willing to show it, if called upon, to any member of the 
Legislature who may see fit to demand information of the Minister of 
War in the forthcoming session, relative to the existence and organisation 
of this controlling Secret Committee. Until the mystery of this Secret 
Committee is wholly revealed; until the organisation of it is wholly 
abolished; and pledges taken for the non-establishment of it, the Ord- 
nance Select Committee is plainly a deception and a snare. Until such 
time, it would be a pure act of folly to set about the remodelling of 
that Committee; seeing that, even granting its establishment on the 
most perfect organisation conceivable, its decrees would be equally 
futile. But if we mistake not the temper of English public feeling, 
publication of the fact of the existence of such Secret Committee is 
tantamount to the first step taken towards clearing it altogether away. 
The Ordnance Select Committee is typical of many others which do 
not, like it, sit permanently, but are instituted from time to time to 
deal with some specific topic or proposition. The Small-arms Committee, 
which abrogated its functions in 1859 or ’60, was one of these. Rela- 
tive to those temporary and minor committees, it is unnecessary that we 
state more than that they are open to the same general animadversions 
as the Ordnance Select Committee itself, with the addition of another, 
specially dependent on the circumstance of their temporary nature and 
organisation. The pay of members of these temporary committees is 
considerable—enough to make the reception of it by comparatively 
speaking poor men a matter of consequence. The tendency of circum- 
stances is, to prolong deliberations beyond the time needful for the 
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eliciting of truth and arriving at some conclusion. The thought has 
often occurred to us, that if some independent member of Parliament, 
strong in the economics of finance and expenditure, would deign to scru- 
tinise narrowly the manner in which the army and navy estimates are 
expended, instead of inveighing, as is too ordinarily the practice, against 
war-appliances in the aggregate; if, instead of launching incriminations 
against war-establishments and the morality of warfare, such indepen- 
dent member contenting himself to accept the sfatus quo as regards 
the practice of warfare, would do his country the service of seeing 
that the war-funds were well expended, the public would owe him a 
deep recognition. As matters stand, it so happens that leading men 
amongst the class of politicians to which we refer taboo the department 
of war so completely, because of its unholiness, its unjustifiableness, in 
their estimation, that successive war-ministers acquire the power of 
distributing the war-funds nearly as they please. It is not a little 
strange that practical business-people, as we English profess to be— 
and in all civil relations of life undoubtedly are—should have so long 
allowed the war-organisation of the country to rest on such an insecure 
basis of oppugnant elements and interests as it does at present. Osten- 
sibly the war-administration is tripartite, there being the war-minister, 
the Commander-in-chief, and the Admiralty. As between the two first, 
it would not be easy to indicate the precise line at which the functions 
of the one begin, and those of the other end; nor, indeed, are the re- 
sponsibilities of the Admiralty nearly so well defined as consideration 
of naval needs and specialities would seem to suggest. Thus, for 
example, it might have reasonably been imagined, that the Admiralty 
would have been allowed to choose the armament deemed most suitable 
by naval men to naval exigencies. Nothing so reasonable has been of 
late conceded. Again and again there has happened of late, a most 
unseemly contest between the Admiralty and the Ordnance Select Com- 
mittee; or rather we should perhaps say the War-office Secret Com- 
mittee, that dominates over the Ordnance Select Committee, relative to 
the sort of ordnance best adapted for naval use. Between the two a 
sort of battledoor and shuttlecock game has been played, to the dis- 
paragement of the naval armament and the stultification of the Ad- 
miralty. The practical result is, that owing to the influence of the 
War-office Select Committee, the war-minister has pretty much his 
own way in the ruling of questions bearing upon the national arma- 
ment. Are we over-sanguine in expressing the belief that the secrecy 
of the dominating committee will not be ever impenetrable; and that 
when penetrated, the result may be to demonstrate that the tremendous 
responsibility now devolved upon it may have been misplaced ? 
P. D. 

















Dy the Fountain. 


I. 
Quarnt the sparkling fairy fount, 
Whence the murmurous waters mount, 
Sparkling ever on a Parian marble brink ; 
Pigeons tumble—grave rooks wrangle 


Where high elms their boughs entangle— 
White doves drink. 


II. 


Flutter, flutter, far and fair, 
All ye traffickers of air; 

Circle high above the turrets, and return 
Where the fountain-rainbows twinkle, 
And the silver spherules sprinkle 

Cool green fern. 


ITI. 


Ay, ’twas there I dared to speak, 
And beheld a blushing cheek 
Mirrored clearly in the placid pool below : 
Two brown eyes had love’s dear look, 
And from two red lips I took— 
Sweet, you know! 


IV. 


Wherefore may this fountain rise 
Ever to serenest skies, 
And the merry birds around it eddy fleet ! 
Love within our hearts grew firmer, 
As we kissed amid its murmur, 
Lady sweet! 
MortTIMER COLLINS. 








